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ADVB ATIOEMBNT. 


ROM Norfolk ®, I paſt, in November 

1782, through Lincolnfhire, into Yor» 
ank! where I ſpent fix months: Princi- 
pally, in obſerving and regiſtering ite Rural 
to perform, in { ſhort a time, as my early 
youth was ſpent among them and my ace 
quaintance, with the — Ne e 
qxtenfive, 

Wha Ig the County, in May 1984, T 8 
confidered myſelf poſſefied of Materials ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe, which I had at that 
time in view. But, on digeſting my papers 
(after 1 had ſeen the Pradtice of Norfolk 
through the Preſs), I found many additions 
wanting, to render my Regiſter fit, as a ſepa 
rate Work, for the public eye. I therefore 
paid this Country a ſecond agricultural viſit, 
in March laſt, (1787) and have wade a 
A 2 farther 
. hot ha Pro tn he Rn, kanst 


iv | ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Garber ſtay in it of nine months : during 
wich time: I have pox” onfy filled vp the 
deficiencies, I was aware of; but have re- 
ceived a greater influx, of freſh, infarmati 
than,Lhad any reaſon to e | 
obo was my intention, amis = 
| nn to have. made xxcuxsioxs, into 
its ſeveral Diſtricts; but having found, in the 
impeiae.. nvirons of, the STATION, full 
ent for the time appropriated to the 
County, am under the neceflity of poſt- 
poning the intended excurſions. I poſtpone 
them, however, with leſs regret ; as, in ac- 
quiring a general knowledge of the Rux Af 
Econxony. of the Kix Dog, the primary 
ohject is to obtain, with fullneſs and accuracy, 
the widely differing Practices of STATIONS, 
choſen in DISTANT DEPARTMENTS. | The 
partial excellencies of INTERMEDIATE Dis- 
.TRICTs, howſoever deſirable they may be , 
are objects of a ſecondary nature. 


. Pic&enING, 21 December 1787. * 
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s HE/ Surveys that have een 
made, under the Direction of the 
Benno or AqRICUL TURE, have precluded 
the neceſſity of — my as 
in this County” | 
I have, however, purpoſely refrained from 
di by theſe Surveys, in this Edition ; 
as it is my intention to go through the whole 
of the Board's Reports, analytically, and to 
ſelect ſuch Notices, and Particulars of Prac- 
tice, as may have eſcaped my own Obſer- 
vations, in the ſeveral Departments of the 
Kingdom. Indeed, it has been my deſire, 
in reviſing theſe Volumes, to compreſs them, | 
rather * to e * bulk, and to 


 praftical Ideas, which, a length of experienc 
had furniſhed, but which had voy been Ee 7 


vi ADVERTISENENT ro ur 


confine them, as cloſely as 1 could. 1 
own OBSERVATIONS on the ESTAPLISNED | 


PRACTICES of this Department. 27 ele 
Pop, it may be proper to remark "that; at 


the time theſe Volumes were written, the 


Completiqn of my General Deſign was in a 
ftate af great Uncertainty. 1 was therefore 


the mare anxious 80 inſtil into them the 


motive for my wiſhing to 1 


with the PraGice J was then eee | 
more eſpecially, perhaps, as it was the Prac- 
I have found them, in general, ſo firmly. 
engrafted on the provigeial practice of the 


wh * ** 
TLC 


Diſlrict, as not to be ſeparable from, i it, with” 
' out violence. Some general Obſexvati 


e 9 5 


the Extirpation of Weeds, being the chief 


part of the adventitious matter I have been 
able to * with * propriety. 
However, 


SECOND EDITION. | vil 


| However, in in proſecuting this deliberate 
Reviſal, I have been attentive to improve 
the general ARRANGEMENT of the Work, 
and have made ſuch other CorxecTiIONS 
and ALTERATIONS, us Time and increaſing 
Experience have enabled me to make. 

To each Volume, I have now prefixed an 
ANALYTIC TABLE of ConTENnTs; as well 
to give the Reader a comprehenſive View of 
the general Subject, with its various Diviſions 
and Ramifications, as to lighten, as much as 
50 poſſible, the Labor of Reference. 
Lonpon, September, 2700 | 
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Conſidered as a Subject of Rural . 7. 
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1 Din Di Diftria. i 1 5 
"The Vale of York. | 

OR” ene 
„Tie e Kone da. . 
The Vale of Pickering, g 


Note on Nar un aT TOI RIOTS. - : 
The Wolds, a 6. ated a 
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a | cr 
The Weſtern Diviſion unfit as 2 Subject of 
Study 
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' VALE OF nt 


| Iypxgporzony V of auric. 


I. Its Situation deſcribed, 16. 
* - he Its Extent about 300 ſquare Mes. 
III. Its Surface and Soils, 
IV. Its Climature behind its Latitude, 13. 
V. Its Rivers and Brooks numerous, 13. 


Geological Remark on the Brooks of che Nor. 
thern Margin, N. 332 


VL Inland Navigations, 14. 
An eligible one ſuggeſted; 5 
VII. The Townſhips of the: Vale, 
VIII. The State of Incloſure. 
IX. Preſent Productions, Ms, 
X. r e 
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1118 DI8TRICT: 


Dio THE FIRST. 
ESTATES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: 


: Stor. 1 e i 
e 19. | 


; wa bee — TE he 
ae 21. : 
ser. K. General Management of Eſtates, 22. 
Prefatory Remarks. | 


Differs widely from the Norfolk Praftice, 5 
Inſtance — 4 Indulgence to Tenants, 

| Qs, 2 

| Intanceof ex lens Riſe of Ree, 24: 


1 Rant 3s the moſt atvan- | 
+" INNER to all Parties, 25. | 
ence is the only Ti teen Land- 


l _ on 
I Eſtates ma rent r under Leaſe, 
3 than #4 Will, 26 = 


27. 
The Management of Bente, is a Meger of 
the LN Importance in civilized 


a 2 I. Manor 


ConTrwrs 


I. Manor Ct, 43 
| Their many Benefits to a Country, 28. 
Their Revival ſuggeſted. EX 
II. Purchaſe of Lands, 29. 5 
The Value of Lands fluctuate. | 8 
24 Cauſe of Fluctuation. 5 
| Principles ee in Purchaſing and 
Selling Lands, 
The preſent Purchaſe Value of Lands 1 in 
the Vale, 31. 


III. Tenaney. 
© Moſtly at Will, 


- Reaſons aſh 12554 for this. 
The wal dee ue 


her e. 
A Subject, in genetal, too little attended 
to, in the Management of Eſtates, 33. 
VI. Covenarits and Cuſtoms of Tenantry, 34. 
| Tenants, heretofore, kept. up Farms as 
their own. 
But Confidence being lofl, Leaſes are be- 
come requiſite, an Covenants 3 
vn. RN of Tenants, 35. 
Time of Removal, in this Diſtrict. 
Conditions of Removal. 
Genzral Rauanxs o on the Time of Re« 
= + [+4 00 0d...) 
vu. Beceiviig Rents, 38. 
The Time varies. 
The Manner Simple, 39. 
IX. Forms of Leaſes. 
On the Uſe of Collecting the Forms of dif- 
ferent Diſtricts. 


5 The Heads of a Form, in this DiftriQ, ana- 
In gn 46 49. 
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ing ; The PRINCIPLES or InNcLosuRE examined, 


* 


enn xi 


Sher. m. Incloſures, 1 


Note on luder Firzuszar. 


The Progreſs of Ineloſure, in the Iſland at large. 
lu Prog refs in this Diſtrict, 


The Toundbi of Pickering Akeribed. 48. 
9 — of its . 80. 


4 
| On 10 of Commons. 


itzherbert's Authority. 


Tube Laying out of Townſhips, 6. 


Each l ownſhip was one common Farm. 


The inſeparable Alliance of 2288 Paſtures 


and common Fields, 57. 


The fi neceſlarily belonged to the 
roprared Lands, "4. as 1 


Fuel — Panage, on the contrary, belonged to 


the Habitations. 


I !be rightful Claim of ancient Houſes, 59. 
Ss Theig uſurped Claim of Preſentation. 


Similar to that of Church Advowſon, 60. 


The 13. reſent Rights of Lands and * 


ouſe without Lands. 
—_ without a Houſe. 
The Sites of ancient Houſes, 61. 
The Intereſt of dormant Lands. 


The Inte reſts of Situation conſidered. 


wh "Si of Right, on unſtinted Commons, 
Th? Common Stock, i in Proportion to _y 


Winter Food. 
Fitzherbert's Authority, 6 
The Lord's Right on the Rh of Com- 
mons fully confidered, 65. 
The cod of a Common, * 1 to the 
Lord of the Soil, 
Fitzherbert's Authority. | 
Unleſs ſet afide by ancient Cults fn 
N and Moory Heaths, their rightful 
imants, 71. 
_ The _— of Lords of Manors ſummed up 
ight of Soil, ſeparately conſidered, >, 
deere eres of the General Intereſts. 
Commonright Lands held with Common- 


1 ght 1 hola BOY 
monright Lands. without 
monright 7 Ly | 


„ > OO 


ws A 7 2% 3 Commons= 
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Connants. 


Commonright 


— tes f l "i 7 
The Lord of the Soil, 7 | 
The PrekwninG e BIII exa- 
mine, _ hed ox, 77 
de concerning it, 
3 ty of e hw inftanced, 81, 


= 


| General Princha Princ| . 


l e 83. 
1 e den gde) 


— Gexntrat PevciyLy K 4 
piyyenevt Mopygs or Ixcrosugx. 
1. — Bo Exchanges, 91. 

2. Inelofure hy private Cdmmiſſion, 92. 
3. Incloſure by Act of Parliament, 


A GENERAL BILL OF INCLOSURE pro- 


TE. daten canine 
The — 2 of Kpprodation required, 96, 
i , 
ding Remarks, 97- ; 


'Conclu 
Seer. IV. Ferry OWING 98. 
I, Materials. 


1. Stones the chief willing N 
23. Pefitiles a commen Cavering, 99. 
Nure, * ' 


N on their Many 
. » I 
2 mh | 
$ Cements, 
Analyſis of the Cements of Tipkerin 
. Gann 
ENERAL aden, bs ty 
and their Ap. tion, Og. 


An improved etdod of Slaking Lime, 
11 
. 101 aye of, 115 


6. Oak, 
II. Farmeries, 116, 
90 Fancy Farm Houſes. 

Genera? Principles fn RURAL AncurTec- 
run; 

The ilin FarmYardof this Diſtrict, 18, 

e Eber Burn Barn, 119. . 
Remarks en Chamber r Barnfloors. 


$ +3 


A Simple 
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— 
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S 
> A 


es 11172 _ 
A Simple ru of. can ku RR 

e Ow: 4 f 
over a Barn Floor, 


10 oo a wy" 
Ro + abs The Yorklire Bern compayed with that 
fl: Oper dong in Rural ArchiteAure. 


| 7 Layin nc g on Pantiles, 126. 
13 5 of Fon and Gables, 138. 
aves Gutte ro, 


1 9 2 Ta, or inks 132. 
EE 
S10r. V. Dnnking Plices, 138. 
I. Made Pools, 137. 
The Methodein Uſe, in different Coun: 
The Yorklhire Method deſcribed. 


1. The Run, or Collecting Surface, 139. 
2. Forming the Baſon of the Relervoir, 141, 
3- Liming che Bed of the Clay, 144- 

Claying the Baſon, 146. 
3 r Materials 


6. Seals of 
7- Expence of Mi 
my on the 


ö — 3 


u. Made une 164. 


e of the nes in pln in in Yorkhire, 163. 5 
Re quiſites az * 8. 
| = — of re an 


W 


= ere 


Stor. VI. Roads, 0 


Their s in . Dias, Ketchgd, 169, 
A Principle in forming Roads, m_ 
Remarks on Repairing, 171. 
+2 PrRACTICAL Remarks on Forming. 
Further Remarks on Repairing, 1 6. 
Working Way-Reaves recommended, 177. 
127 47 bar the Width of Roads, 178. = 
2 . Turppike Bull deficient i in this Re- 


n . Lanes, 179. 
ber the Height of Hedges. 
+ -. 6 "WR ba} to the given "IE 
3 181. 


'Szcr. VII. Shores and Embankments, 181. 


Definition of the word Shore, N. 181. 
A General Principle, 182. 
The State of this Diſtric. 
The Weſt Marſhes an Inſtance of proper | 


anagement, 183, 
The Eur Matſhes the Reverſe. 
PRACTICAL REeMarxs ON RECLAIMING 
Fenny LanDds. * 


Inſtance of River Embankment, 187. 
Another Inſtance, 189. | 


A GanarALlPrINCIPLE, inthe Manacgy 
; YEE of ESTATES, 190. 


* — 


Seer. VIII. Fences, | 190. x 


u Town oh. 
„„ 0a we Height of Gates, 
On Hanging Gates. 
General © aftroctions for Hanging 
Gates on Pivots, 192. 


U. Fence Walls, 194. 
| 3 Remarks on their Eligi 
| Their Conſtruction, in feds Bine. 195. 
III. Poſts and Rails. 
Uſed here as a Temporary Fence. 
IV. Dead Hed ges, 196. 
7h A peri Method o Eddering. 
„ LS Te" 34 V. Live 


1 £5 f 5 * 
n 4.5 . a 
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Vs Live Hedges, 197. 


Prefatory Remarks. 


x. ies of Hedgewood, 198. 
* Plans ; 


7 Hedgemoods, 200. 200. 

a Ditch. 2 
On berel Ground, 201. 
- On ſorting Hedge Plants, 202: 


pala e Plant! 
ing young Hed 204. 


Setting Ridgets of Earth, on the outer 
Brink of the Ditch, 205. 


41. Training young Hedges a 


2 and Pruning, 


On Pruning with fingle Stems, 
. Hager Ng. 07." 
Age of Fellin 

Method of Felling, 208. 


6. Treatment of old Hedges. 


- Reclaiming thin Hedges, 209. 
On wan, the Ditch of old ſtunted 
© Hedges,” 210. 


*: GenzraL MARKS on the Hedges of 


Ster. x. Hedgerow Timber, 21 5. 


this Diſtrict. 

Cauſes of their Excellency. 

Their Ages aſcertained, and remarked 
on, 211. 

Means to prolong the Duration of 
Hedg . 

Tenants dars not a permanent In- 

tereſt in Hedges, 213. 

A Har wap neceſſary on a large 

 Eifate, 214. : 


1 


Its Effect on Incloſures. 
en ** on this Sobject, 217. 


- 


| DIVISION THE e. 


© WOODLANDS 
NE Dowa nc 8 
eee 


Srer. I. Natural 9 | 
Prefato n on their and roſe 
"Stand, i in this Diſtrict. * F 1 
J. . Woods, 220. 
From Sceds. 
Nature's Method, 22t. 
From Stools of Fallen Trees. 
The Practice of this Diſtria detailed. 
The Progreb of Sapling Timberlings, 
, Remarks on © Wayers,” 224. 
. Ide Succeſs of Raiſing Timber Trees, 
0 from Stools, uncertain. ai 
II. Selling Woodland Produce, 224 
I. The Age of Selling, 225 
2. The Mode of Diſpoſal, 226. 


Remarks on Sax BY AUcriox. 
3. The Method of Valuing Timber here. 


II. Taking down Wood Timber, 227 
Method of Cutting. a 
Peeling and Drying Bark. 

Iv. Fallen Timber, 228. 0 
Markets and Prices, | 


A V. Bark of Oak, 229. 


VI. Carriage of Timber, 230, 
A diſtin Employment, here. 
1 The Price of Carriage, by the Mile. 
. An Inference drawn, reſpecting the 
N of Timber, 231. g 
SECR. 


c ip 


Ster. IL. Plantations, 231. „b 


; The preſent Spirit of Planting 
: The lantations of the Wolds, 2 32. 
| The Beech recommended. 
. of Improvement, by Planting and 
„ f Detail & n Moory Site, 233- 
yement, 234 
Tho e of 15 Foreſt Trees, on a 
Remarks Es Tres for ſuch 6 
on rees 5 
. . ar th 


promo Toa dane 


AGRICULTURE, 


Szcr. I. Farmers, 242.” | 

_ Sxer, II. Workpeople, 244. 
Sxcr. IV. Beaſts of Labor, 245. 

Their Hfftory in this Diſtrict. 


Cauſes of the Decline of Oxen, 247 


2 Eſtimation, here, 148. 
eir Compariſon with Horſes. 


at on the Breeding of Worki Oxen, 2 : 
Aide of Working Oxen, wk A 


ns on þ the goof Waking, . 251. 
drev. 


8 Os 0 NT: * * 1 8. 


| Seer. V. Implements, 252. oy n 
he * Weggon of the Vale. | 


3 An Improvement of the 8 waſher, N. 
 GunxrnatRimanisonthe proper Width 


„„ between the Wheels of Carriages, 


hon, e OR propaſed as a Gauge, 256. 
"IL The Plow of the Vale, 257. 


13 enge REMA RES on the ConſtruQion | 
af Slo s. 


u. The Common Sledge, 261, 
IV. The Molding Sledge, 262. 
3,3 AN 6 The Winnowing Mill, . 264. 


Ks Its Hiſtery in this Diſtrict. 
Szer. VI. The Weather, 267. 5 


Tue Barometer; its real Pretenſions. 5 
he Setti Sun and other Guides, a6, - 
Progreſs of Spring, 250. 
Remarks on the roliation of the Oak and 
the Aſh, 
4 1 Effects of an exceſſively wet Summer 
: | to!towing a Succeſſion of dry ones, 271. 


Sor. vn. The Plan of Management of Farms, 272. 


I. The Hiſtory of Farm Lands, in the Vale. 
I The Effect of a Change of Management, 
274 
u. The preſent Objects of the Vale Huſ- 
a bandry, 275. 
1 Productious. 


Marketable Crops. 
Subordinate Crops. 276. 


III. The Courſe of Practice, 277. 


General Obſer e ions on this Subject. 
It ſhould ever be guided, by exiſting Cir- 
„ E 
: Sek A bm I the Practice oe the Vale cen- 
SY 6 * ö 


—— 9 
＋ 1 * E 1 4 3 5 
* : 
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SECT. 


\ 


co xr | Xi 


Ster. vm Soils and their Manage ment, 279. 
Sora Species of Soil. 


; Gi e A Variety bei, its Effects on Ma- 
* nagement. 281, 


| „ Subloits” | 
= by 0 a | Geological Remark, 283; 


7H .._.._Underdfaining 


8 50 n 233 Rough Grounds, 284. 
x e iis Sodburning Rough Sward, 
' "1 2. Paring and Price. 
2. ONT of Burning and Free 
. Applying the Aſhes, 288. 
ANW Procass ſtruck out. 
+ Proper Seaſon of Sodburning, 


5. Crops ut ſucceed this Ope- 
' . ration, 291. 
The Wheat Crop inſtanced. 
GaxERAL OB$ERVATIONS on 
n 8 SODBURNING. 
53 Its Uſe on Strong Lands re- 
_ © + commended, 293%, 
2. Reclaiming Furze Grounds, 294. 
3. 3 Woody Waſtes, 295. 
Practical Remarks on Reclaiming 
| ForesT LanpDs, 2 
Exemplified on the Lands of 
Pickering, 298. 


An IN FZAEN CE reſpecting the 
e dd 


Breaking up d Grafs - 
; 3+: 11.4 Janne, 30. 2 
Iv. Tillage, SON. 


1. Plowing with Reins. 
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YORKSHIRE: Ts 


THE cou 1 
DIVIDED INTO | | 


* TURAL DISTRICTS. | *| 


ORKSHIRE bas always been ſpoken 

of as the firſt Province of theſe king- 
doms. If we conſider its ſuperior magni- 

| tude; the variety and ſtrength of its natural 
features ; the fertility of its ſoils; and the 

induſtry of its inhabitants; the abundance 
and copiouſneſs of its rivers ; the richneſs bs 
of the views on their banks; and the wild- \ Vp 
neſs of thoſe which are found among its 
mountains it is well entitled to On? . 
nence. | ; | 


. B > Viewed 


Spots 1 * 


2 : ” — — i 2 ©, — — 
* c -̃ r W ————— 1th 2 — te ny * A way 
5 


— 


r en 


THE COUNTY. 


Viewed as a field of Ruta Economy, 


it is diviſible into MOUNTAIN, UPLAND, and 


_ vare. The VAI or York, falling gently, 


from the banks of the Tees, down to the 


conflux of the Trent and Humber, is Na- 


ture's grand diviſion of the County, into 

Exer and WesT VonksnIik r. 
WEST YORKSHIRE naturally Cuba; 

vides into mountains, which I ſhall term the 


WrsrzRN MoRtt ARDS: into CRAVEN, a 


fertile corner cut off from the county of 


Lancaſter; and into a various MANUFAC- 
TURING DisTRICT: EAST YORKSHIRE | 
into CLEVELAND; the EasTERN MoRE« 


LANDS + the VALE or PICKERING. and its 
ſurrounding banks; the Wol ps; and Hel- 
DERNESS. 


"The WESTERN MOREEANDS are 


links of the extenſive chain of mountains, 
" which riſe with the Staffordſhire Morelands, 
and continue through Derbyſhire, York- 


ſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, with 


but few interruptions, to the Highlands of 


Scotland. Theſe mountains are covered with 
heath: but the vallies, which interſect them, 
are cultivated. Wenſleydale, the largeſt of 


theſe vallies, is fertile; and abounds with 


romantic . 


CRAVEN | 


gy oy OP. 


| ſoil, but not uniformly ſo; its- ſurface bæmg 
broken: it is neither a valley, a vale, nor a 


oy and Kent, and the Downs of 


YORKSHIRE 8 4 J 
© CRAVEN is well cultivated, andwch in 


plain; nor does it fall under the idea of a 


| mountainous: or an upland country. It is 


ſmall, compared with. the other TAN of 
Weſt Yorkſhire. 

The MANUFACTURING DISTRICT | 

is ſtrongly featured. The northern and 
Ki parts of it mix with barren mountains. 
lovely deelivity ſhelving gently into the Vale 
of Vork is rich and highly cultivated ; ex- 
cepting the moſt ſouthern extremity, which 
partakes of the ſandy kills of | Nottingham- 
ſhire; and excepting the mountains on its: 


weſtern margin, en nn 1885 ad = 


of Derbytlin,.. 

The VALE or "YORK i is various ho fer | 
tility. The fens at its baſe, and a heathy plain, 
part of the ancient foreſt of Galtres, north 
eaſtward of the city of York, are drawbacks 
from its productiveneſs. In a general view, 
however, it has not, in this country, its equal. 
The vales of Glouceſter and Eveſham are 


more fertile, but lefs extenſive. The wide 


— lies between the hills of 


B 2 


4 THE COUNTY. 


may vir with it in extent, Int net in bel : 
ſercility. If we eſtimate the Vale of York 
by the number and copiouſneſs of its rivers, 
and by the richneſs of its marginal banks, it 
would, perhaps, be n to n it, in an 
country. 

CLEVELAND i is, in 5 r 
a continuation and appendage of the Vale of 
Vork; there being no other natural diviſion 
between them, than what is given by an un- 
perceived elevation of ſurface. The waters 
of the Vale of Vork fall into the Ouſe and 
Humber; thoſe of Cleveland into the Tees; 
which divides it from the county of Durham. 
The EASTERN MORELANDS. appear 
as a detached maſs of mountain, broken off 
from the BRITISH ALps which have been 
mentioned. The northweſt limb of this 
fragment is an abrupt broken precipice : at 
the top, a barren heath: —at the foot, the 
Vale of York, and the fertile plains of Cleve- 
land. From the brink of this giant preci- 
pice, the Morelands dip gently ſouthward 
to the Vale of Pickering; on whoſe verge 
riſe, abruptly, a range of thin-ſoiled limeſtone 
| heights ; which, in a ſimilar manner, ſhelve 
gently into the Te 1 ; formin 's its northern 
Wadi. 


YORKSHIRE, | BS 
| The VALE OF PICKERING' is'a fin- 


gular paſſage of country. A lake left dry by 
nature. A baſon, formed by eminences on 


every fide, fave one narrow outlet of the 
waters, collected with in its area, and upon the 
adjacent hills. Nature, perhaps, never went 


ſo near to form a lake, without finiſhing the 


deſign. A dam of inconſiderable length 


acroſs the Derwent, near Malton, would 
deluge the entire Vale; and the firſt paſſage 


of the waters would, in all probability, be 
down the ſea cliffs, which are its ' caſtern 
extremity *. | 
. Þ'4 | | The 
* Nevertheleſs this natural unity, wh as a Diſtrict, 
is not to be equalled in the Ifland, for entireneſs, regularity, 


and diſtinctneſi of outline, has heretofore been nameleſs ! 
The principal part of it lies within the Hundreds or 


Weapentakes, of PicxsrING LiTHE and RyDALL; 
both of which extend over and include large portions of 
the Eaſtern Morelands,—a mountainous barren Country, 


while a ſmall part of it (ſouth of the Derwent) lies in the 


eaſtern Diviſion of the County. In the Treatiſe on 
Flanting, &c. publiſhed ſome years ago, I named it the 
Vale of Derwent; but to this there was an objegtion ; as 
the Derwent and the Rye (a branch of the Derwent) are 
common to the Diſtrict: beſide, RAR 9. 5 
our anceſtors to name ſimilar paſſages of country, from 
towns which belong to them; as the VALE or AyLzs- 

BURY, the VALE oF EVESHAM, the Vaiz or Taun- 
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wood may be had at will: and it is extra- 
ornament, calls loudly for this obrioug im- 


a low flat tract: the Marſhes of i Langplndhire 


| parochial rights to the lands of the Vale, the diſtinction, 4 


s THE. COUNTY. 


The WOLDS of Yorkſhire appear as if, 


| daring ſome convulſion of nature, they had 


been ſevered (by the ſea- like Humber and 
its broad rich banks) from thefe of Hinkeln- 


| ſhire. In the preſent ſtate of things, they 


may be conſidered as the main link, broken 
off from the chain of chalky hills, Which is 


thrown irregularly over the more ſouthern 
provinces. The Yorkſhire Wolds are the 


Downs of Surrey, on a large ſcale. They are 
the moſt magnificent aſſemblage of chalky 
hills the Iſland affords, The features are 
large ; the ſurface is billowy, but not broken ; 
the ſwells reſembling Biſcayan waves half 
pacified. The ground in general is peculiarly 
graceful: Word and water would render it 
moſt beautiful. Water is forbidden: but 


ordinary that the ſpirit of planting ſhould 
have broken out ſo late. Utility, as well as 


| provement. 
HOLDERNESS, Wild the Humber, is 


royalty which attach themſclyes to PicxzRING; ade 
by its central ſituation, and the extenſiveneſs of its ow 


have here aſſigned it. (1796 ) 


(YORKSHIRE. 3 


5 But the mars: central 
parts are diverſified in ſurface, and the upper 
margin, which forms the ſkirts of the Wold 
hills, is a lovely line of country. On one 
hand a fertile vale, abounding with wood and 
water : on the other, dry airy downs, riſing, 
with an eaſy _ to the wüde en 


Taz CounTY CONSIDERED, AS A dus JECT | 
oF RURAL SURVEY. | | 


In RIVERS, the Conuty under ſurvey is 
ſingularly well ſupplied. The HvumBeR, 
which might well be ſtyled the RIvxR or 
RiveRs, bounds it on the fouth, The TExs 
forms its northern confine. The Don, the 
AIR, the WHARF, the Ousg, and the DE- 
WENT riſe in its mountains, and wind through 
its plains. In a COMMERCIAL light, theſe 
rivers are objects of the firſt magnitude,” The 
tide flows into the center of the county. 
Not only Hull, but Turk, Tadcafter, Ferry- 
bridge and Doncaſter, may be called 1iNLAND 
rox rs. The Don is rendered navigable, ta 
Ratherham, Sheffield ; the Air, to Leeds, Brad- 

ford; the Calder, to Wakefield and to near 
Halifax; the Ouſe, to Burroughbridge ; the 
Derwent, to Ma/ton ; the Hull, to Driffield, 
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8 Ar COUNTY. 


at the 6681 of the Wolds; and the Tees, ta 


Tarm, on the borders of Cleveland, at . 
head of the Vale of Vork. | 


If, with the natural . this county 


5 poſſeſſes i in its rivers, we view thoſe which 


are given it by its MINES of coals, allum, 
iron, lead, copper; and its MANUFAC- 
TURES of woolens and iron wares ; com- 
merce appears to be ſingularly indebted to it ; 
while to the SEA PORTS of WniTBy and 
SCARBOROUGH—as nurſeries of hardy ſea- 
en nation at large owe much. 

But national policy and commerce make 
no part of the preſent deſign; unleſs when 
they are intimately connected with RURAL 
ECONOMICS. It therefore remains to view - 
the county, as25UBJECT of RURAL ECONOMY, 

No country entirely mountainous, nor one 
which is diſturbed by manufiCture, can be 2 
fit ſubject of ſtudy, for rural knowledge. 
The wEsTERN DIV1sION' of the County falls, 
chiefly, under one or other of theſe deſcrip- 
tions. There are no doubt lands, in Weſt 
Yorkſhire, which are highly cultivated; eſpe- 


cially about Doncaſter, toward rs 8 | 


4 paſſage worth 1 


NATURAL 


' YORKSHIRE. 5 


A 
* 


| Na run Ar AND ac ADVANTAGES 
or EasT YORKSHIRE. 


"Bob if we attend to the EASTERN DIVI, 
20x, we ſhall find collected, within compre- 
henſive limits, almoſt every deſcription of 
country which is intereſting in rural affairs. 
A rich, well cultivated plain; a group of 
almoſt barren mountains, inviting objects of 
improvement; 1 A fertile vale, various in ſoil 
and cultivation; with a tract of chalky 
downs, terminating in a rich marſhland coun- 
try: including graſs land of every claſs, and 
arable land of almoſt every a bs It 
is the Iſland in miniature. 

Nor do theſe NATURAL ADVANTAGES: 
alone, render Eaſt Yorkſhire a deſirable object 
of ſtudy: the iyDUSTRY OF ITS INHABI- 
TANTS makes them peculiarly attentive to 
MINUTIAL matters ; while the sp1R1T or 
IMPROVEMENT, which has lately diffuſed 
itſelf, among all ranks of men, renders. this 
Diſtrict ſingularly eligible, as a field on which 
to trace the greater QUTL INES OF MANAGES 


rug: 


e 
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INTRODUCT TORY. view 
0 * 


THIS DISTRICT, 


V \ITUATION. The Gituation of this 

diviſion of Eaſt Yorkſhire has been 
already given. in eee den 
oval. 

II. The EXTENT of its larger diameter 
er thirtyfive miles; its greateſt width 
about twelve miles: including, in its area, 
and the cultivated lands which hang upon 
its banks, and which as property belongs to. 
it, about three hundred iqare miles, or 

| £660,000 acres. = wo Os 
III. SURFACE and SOILS. _ The _ 
of the Vale is extremely flat; nearly level; 
but being broken by hillocks, of different 
magnitudes, irre guarly ſcattered, —and ſome, 
| times 
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and fill up the ſpace between the Wolds and 


ng RRS HIT RE. 1 


times by promontories ſhooting Sn the . 
marginal hanks,—the eye can ſeldom Judge | 


either of its flatneſs or its extent. 


\ 


Theſe niLLocks and HEADLANDS. are 


jnvexiably fertile; moſtly a fat clay : while 
the baſe on which they ſtand is either a rich 


ſandy loam; the common ſoil of the weſt 
end of the Vale; or an inferior clay, inter- 


ſperſed with patches of moory ſoil; the 


prevailing ſdils of the marſhes, and ona 


the Eaſtern diviſion. 
The MARGINS are variouſly ſoiled. The 


ſkirts of the banks are moſtly a rich middle 


loam ; dry, yet cool (how eligible for the 
ſites of villages !) but generally decreaſe in 
quality, with the riſe p64 the hills which back 
them *. | 


The face of the; WOLD HILLS (which, on 


this fide are bold but not broken) termi- 
nates, at the RIS in a thin chalky loam; 
She ſoil of Epſom and Ba 


Banſtead Downs. + 
The range of hills —_ riſe at Malton, 


the Heights of Hambledon; which at preſent 


1. without a e but an I ſhall tern 


the 
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For the 8 of the Vale, be the Sees 


e and their MANAGEMENT. 
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mn. vALE Or PICKERING. 

the Howarpian HII Iss; are lower and 
leſs abrupt; terminating in a various ſoil; co- 
vering a well grounded, well wooded, fine 


ſporting country; — the inferior hills of Kent. 


The NORTHERN MARGIN riſes, in gene- 
ral, ſtill leſs abruptly ; terminating in a thin 
limeſtone loam, lying on a chain of heights, 
broken by wooded vallies, and backed by 
the moreland hills; which are interſeCted 
by cultivated “ dales,” appendages of the 
“ country” out of which they iſſue. 

IV. The CLIMATURE of the Vale is 
above the latitude it lies in (540.). The 
ſummer ſeaſons are three weeks, at leaſt, be- 
hind thoſe of the ſouthern provinces. What 
is remarkable, the ſeaſons on the ſouthern 
banks, about Malton, lying of courſe with a 
north aſpect, are forwarder, by more than a 
week, than thoſe of the northern margin, 
which lie full to the ſun. The ſubſtratum 
of both is the ſame ; namely, Limeſtone 
Rock. The fact, perhaps, may be accounted 
for, by the pile of mountains which riſe behind 
the northern banks; and which, though they 


diſcharge rivers of water, ſtill retain at their 


baſes 
* Carre Howank, the magnificent reſidence of 


 HowanD, EARL of CARLISLE, is ſeated among theſe 


hillocks. 
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hikes a ſufficient quantity, to keept their ſkirts 


cool through the ſummer ſeaſon. 
V. The RIVERS of the Vale are the 

Dezwen rand the Rxx; which, by receiving 

the waters of the Cofta, the Seven, the Dove, 


the Riccal, and other inferior brooks , is 
more copious than the Derwent, at their 


conflux. The rivers have their riſe in the 


moreland mountains, are collected in the 


dales, and wind through the wooded vallies, 
into the area of the Vale; through which 
they move, with fluggard pace, to their 
narrow outlet. As a proof of the flatneſs of 
the Vale, the waters of the Rye are ſome 
four or five days, in paſſing from Hemſley to 
Malton (about fourteen miles): and thoſe of 
the Derwent, not leſs than a week, in moving 
from Ayton (about fifteen miles) to the 
ſame general outlet. It is highly probable, 
that, in a ſtate of nature, a principal part of 
the Vale was ſubject to be overflowed. Even 
„ , 

"0 A remarkable br al Toe attends theſe brooks ; - 
all of which, from the Rye to the Coſta (the Seven in a 
dry ſummer not excepted) fink (when at dead water) in the 
vallies between the Limeſtone Heights. Some of them 
riſe again in the fame vallies in which they fink : others 
diſappear entirely. In the time of floods they all occupy - 
the channels, which nature has provided for them, on the 


| ſurfacez and which, in the annexed Sketch, are e marked by 
dotted lines. | 


 » 
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| how, fince rivers have been cut, and em- 


bankments made, extenſive fields of water are 
ſtill to be ſeen, in times of floods; not; how- 


ever, through natural neceſſity, but for want 


of further exertions of art. By increaſing 
embankments, and by removing obſtructions 
natutal and artificial , the rivers, in their 
higheft ſwell, might be kept within due 
nn. . 

VI. INLAND NAVIOATION: The 
Beet is made navigable to Malton; and 
might, without extraordinary expence, be 


continued fo to Ayton; and the Rye and its 


branches might, with little exertion of art, 


de made navigable to Pickering, to near 


Kirkby, and to Hemſey. But a ſequeſtered 
vale, without mines or manufactories +, and 


with two ſea ports in its neighbourhood, and 


an inland port on its margin, requires the 
leſs aſſiſtance from internal water carriage. 


A removal of the preſent obſtructions of the 


rivers is wanted, Heres rather than more arti- 
| RW oags.., TT Lavoe 


* The cataraQ-like mill dam a: — 3 at 
Old Maltan, is a public nuiſance which reflects diſgrace on 
every man of property in the Vale. It appears as if in- 


tended to finiſh what nature has left undone | 


+ Excepting a manufactory of coarſe linen, dich r . 
vails, more or leſs, I believe, n the * ne 


of Eaſt Yorkſhire. 


4 


\ 


5 voten . 5 


„ 


was Rea two ſchemes have been 12 
geſted, and ſurveys made, by oppoſing i inte- 
reſts, for bringing ſea coals into the Vale, by 
means of inland navigation; the one from 
the port of Whitby, the other from. that of 
Scarborau EY 
The latter is, by far, Da moſt pradticable. 
'The baſe of the Vale is nearly level, from end 
to end, and the eaſt end of it is not exceſ- 
ſively elevated above the tide ; and its diſ- 
| tance, from Scarborou gh, as ap; pears on the 
map, is inconſiderable. FO Oy 
This ſhort aſcent being ſurmounted, the 
only difficulty would be paſſed. A canal, of 
ſeventy or eighty miles in circuit, might be 
tun round the Vale, without a back and 
without 1 injury to the courſes of the natural 
river s. 
The direction of RY a af would be ; 
nearly that of the dotted line of the map 
annexed (though not traced for this purpoſe). 
It would of courſe ſupply four market towns, 
and upwards of fifty villages, with water car- 
riage: not only of fuel, manures, farm pro- 
duce, and timber; but of paſſengers,—on | 
the Duke of Bridgwater 8 plan of ſtage boats: 
the cheapeſt and moſt eaſy mode of travelling. 


From | 


1 
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e the weſt end of the Vale, a commu- 
fication would not be difficult to make, with 
the canal, lately undertaken in the Vale of 
York ; and thus open an inland communi- 
cation, by water, between Scarborough Vork, 
Hull, and the W diſtrick of Wes 
Yorkſhire. 4 

Should this Iſland continue to 3 per, half 
2 century longer, there can be little doubt of 
an improvement, ſo ſelfevidentiy great, being 
carried into effect. 

VII. TOWNSHIPS. The feet of the 
 Gaarginal ſwells are ſtudded with Towns and 
| VILLAGES; Which, in ſome parts, are not a 


mile afunder ; but, in others,: are farther 5 


tant, and leſs regular. 
To theſe marginal TOWNSHIPS belong, 


generally, the lands of the Slope, ; with * 


portion of the area or bottom of the Vale ; 
which, through this reaſon, is thiply inha- 


| bited. From the center, weſtward, a few 
5 villages are ſcattered ; but from thence, eaſt- 


ward, the entire area, one townſhip excepted, 


is included witilin the townſhips of the mar- 


gin. | 
VIII. STATE OF INCLOSUKRE. 4 


century ago, the marginal townſhips lay, 


. entirely open; and there are veſ- 
ti = 


— PI 1 . * pe, K * 
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tiges of common fields in che area of the 
Vale. The weſt marſhes, church property, 
have been, longer under incloſure: and the 
central townſhips were probably incloſed, 
long before thoſe of the margin; the foils of 
that part being adapted to graſs ; and while 
the ſurrounding country lay open, graſs land 
was of fingular. value. At preſent, the en- 
tire Vale may be ſaid to be in a ſtate of 
INCLOSURE,; a ſubject which will be 8805 
of, fully, in its proper place. 

IX. PRODUCE: wood, graſs, and corn: 
the two latter at preſent intermixt, from the 
center of the area to the ſummit of the mar- 
ginal heights 

X. The wood, though abundant, being 
confined principally to the vallies of the mar- 
gins, does not afford general ORNAMENT ; 
nor even appear to the eye at a diſtance. 
On a near view, however, ſome of thoſe val - 
lies contain great beauties. The ſituation of 
Rivaulx, the ſite of a dilapidated monaſtery, | 
would ſatisfy the moſt craving eye. Were 
the extenſive woodlands, which. theſe vallies 
contain, ſcattered on the boſoms of "the ſur- 

rounding hills; the Vale of Pickering woold 
de a paſſage of country, as ſingular” in point | 
of Maney; as it is in natural ſituation.” . 
Mor. I. C THE 
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"THIS DISTRICT, 


DIVISION. THE FIRST. | 


LANDED ESTATES, 


AND THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 


1. 
ESTATES AND TENURES. 


I. THE LANDS of the Vale are 3 
in the hands of ſmall owners. The only 
large eſtate, which it contains, lies on its 
Weſtern margin ; and this, for magnitude 
and intireneſs, is exceeded by few eſtates in 
the kingdom. The towns of Hemſley and 
nme wh n Oe" in their 
© neigh- 


(UE OREAILER Ev 7 a 


„ and an immenſe tract of 
Moreland, reaching to the verge of Cleve- 
land, are included in the DuNCOMBE eſtate. 
The EARL or SALISBURY has a conſide- 
rable property ſcattered acroſs the richer 
part of the Vale, from Sinnington to Brawby: 
and there are ſome few other off eſtates of 
Noblemen; in different parts of the Diſtrict, 

II. The Crown {till retains, in right of 
the Dutchy of Lancaſter, ſome property in 
the antient foreſt of Pickering; and the 
ARCHBISHOP OF York has a conſiderable 
eſtate in the marſhes: 

SIR WILLIAM ST. QuinTiIN 6 3 
property; about his reſidence at Scampſton, 
and ſome other Gentlemen have efilepygs 
and property in the Vale 

But the major part of the lands Y the Dig 
trict are the property, and, in general, are in 
the occupation, of YEOMANRY 3 a circum- 
ſtance, this, which it would be difficult to 
equal in ſo large a Diſtrict. The townſhip | 
of Pickering is a fingular inſtance. It con- 
tains about three hundred freeholders, prin- 
cipally occupying their own ſmall eſtates; 
many of which have fallen down, by lineal 
deſcent, from the original purchaſers. No 
great man, nor ſcarcely a Country Gentleman, 

* 
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has yet been able to get a footing in the pa- 
Tiſh ;-' or, if any one has, the cuſtom of por- chele 
tioning younger ſons and daughters, dy 2 Nvale 
divifi6n of lands, has reduced to its original 1 
atoms the eſtate which may have been accu- 
mulated. At preſent, no man is owner of ,, 
three hundred pounds, a year, landed eſtate, | 
rental, were it rack-rented, would not be leſß 
chan ſix or ſeven thouſand pounds. 
III. The prevailing TENURE is FREE- 
0D; which, however, is in many caſes 
ſubjected to a ſmall free-rent, reſerved by 
te Crown, or the feudal lords of which it 
has been originally purchaſed. In Pickering, 
which is {till held by the Crown/as part of the 
Dutchy of Lancaſter, ' the. free-rent of the 
townſhip is 281. 138. which is received 
annually, by the frecholders in rotation, and 
Paid, in part, into the hands of the leſſees of 
the Crown ; the remainder, I underſtand, to 
the heirs of the late Lord Feverſham 8. 
The corynoLD tenure is leſs prevalent, 
e than in ſome Other e never- 
_ thelck, 


7 » Part of the hn it is  faid, MA given u 
in diſcharge of monies advanced the Crown by a citizen 


London; mak in parccLling | it out, has reſetyed a free-re 
of 28. 6d. 


. | 
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theleſs, it occurs in different parts of the 
Vale. „ 


al The Weſt marfhes : are , principally andie ; 
U- WBi:5HOPS LEASE for three lives. 

of An antient PRIVILEGE, founded in con- 
e veniency or a degree of neceſſity, and eſta- 
itz 


bliſhed in right by long cuſtom, ſtill remains 
es Mevident in this Diſtrict, This. privilege, 
chich is here termed a toindrabe, and which, 

T robably, heretofore was granted, and may 
ſill be traceable, in different parts of the 
ingdom, gives the occupiers of one pariſh 
 1iiberty to drive their cattle, to water, over the 
ng, Mpommons of another, which happen to lie 
theW@ctween a meſſuage, hamlet, or village, and 
: brook or other convenient watering place; 
ith, however, a proviſion, that the cattle ſo 
atered ſhall not be ſuffered to couch and 
ayer” on the ground driven over. But this 
riginal itipulation having in ſome caſes been 
eglected to be complied with, the windrake 


/ 


ents, in time; grown into a right of common- 
ver- An inſtance; wherein ſuch à right hass 
dels pen 2 will eme ma the 

_ No Wee * 15 8 12 | 
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BSTATES 


PrEFATORY Kranze. 


( 
THE LEADING PRINCIPLES of n ma. 
nagement, here, differ widely from thoſe | 
which prevail in Norfolk *. Here, tenant: 
| are in full poſſeſſion of the farms they oc- 
cupy which, until of late years, they hae © 
yl. been led, by indulgent treatment, to conſide © 
BY | as hereditary. poſſeſſions ; deſcending fronſfiſ * 
i father to ſon, through ſucceſſive generations; N 
{ the inſertion of their names in the! rent-roll 
; having been conſidered as a tenure, almoſt a | 
permanent and ſafe, as that given by a mon 
. formal admiſſion in a copyhold « court. | 
| One of the firſt eſtates in the Diſtrict af 
forded, ſome means ago, a . inſtance 0 : 
v 


See THE Rux AlL. Ecoxomy of NorFOLK. 
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this indulgent treatment. In the W days 
of its late poſſeſſor, the tenants were not only 
ſuffered to ᷣegueath their farms, to their re- 

ſpective relations, but to / the good-wall'! 


4 


of them, to ſtrangers. 


The effects of this, perhaps, . 
indulgence were theſe: the happineſs of 
thouſands of individuals; a reſpectability of 
character of the ſource. of ſo much bene vo- 


lence; a retardation of improvements in 


huſbandry; and. conſequently, a loſs of pro- 


duce to the preſent community : this being 
one of the few inſtances I have met with, in 


which a lowneſs of rent has e as a2 
eauſe of indolence in the rente. 

In the later part of life, this bengiolens 
character, perceiving perhaps the evil effect 
of too great indulgence, or actuated by other 
motiyes, increaſed his rent roll ſome 50 per 


cent. But ſtill he preſerved his reſpectability: 


for his farms were ſtill moderately rented. 
The preſent poſſeſſor has repeated the ad- 
vance; but whether with equal propriety and 
equal credit, is a matter not neceſſary to be 
diſcuſſed in this place. | 
A fimilar conduct has been purſued, on 
another conſiderable eſtate in the Vale, and 
wich fimilar R The firſt riſe: was mo- 
{wy . | - derate, 


— 
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derate, and made with judgment; the laſt il 
judged and immoder: 


Theſe, and other inſtances which have fal- 
len within my knowledge, are ſufficient 
evidences of the folly of deranging an eſtate, 
by exceſſive rents. Heretofore, the tenants 


on the eſtates above noticed, not only æept up 


exiſtingerections, in proper repair, but reneted 
with ſubſtantial buildings; and made other 


improvements upon their reſpective farms, 


with the ſpirit of owners ; conſidering them, 


in every reſpect, as their own eſtates; under 
a confidence that no advantage would be ta- 
ken of ſuch improvements; but that they 

would remain with themſelves, and deſcend 


to their families. — Now, neceſſary re pairs 


are neglected, buildings ſuffered to diminiſh, 
and improvements in huſbandry laid aſide; 
FOR ALL CONFIDENCE IS LOST; 


one riſe has not been thought ſufficient, and 
two may be thought too few. It is . 


; 
—— 


* 1796. W for theſe tenants, though unfor- 
tunately for their Country, the rapid increaſe of paper money, 
and the confequent increaſe 'of the prices of farm produce, 
has ſaved them from that extreme of poverty, which 


threatened them, at the time the above —_— was written. 


amoderate ; . years of 
. wretchedneſs, on amid — had hitherto 
partaken of 1 the common comforts of life *. 


e 
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good management of laying down lands with 
graſs ſeegs has been diſpenſed with, * for fear 


e eee ee 


of the farm be raiſed''! ! 4 

Let this be as it may, it is abundantly evi- 
dent, that both extremes, in the rate of rent, 
are prejudicial to an eſtate ; and that in fixy 


ing. a rental, as in all pther human affairs, 


there is a HAPPY MEDIUM, which, though 
often difficult to find, always deſerves. to bg 
ſedulouſly ſought. No attention ought tq 
be ſpared, in endeavouring to aſcertain the 
FAIR MEDIUM VALUE of an eſtate to 
be raiſed ; for on this, only, the advance. * 
be adjuſted with proprict x. 

It is eyidently a want of Na in the 
manager of an eſtate, to do any act which 
forfeits the confidence of TENANTS AT 
III. For, in this caſe, confidence is the 
only tie between landlord and tenant ; and 


if a riſe of rent be neceſſary, it ſhould be 
made with judgment and moderation, and at 
one advance; that the neceſſary confidence 
may not be ſhaken, and the eſtate thereby 
rendered: lable—z9 the waſte US tenants at _ 0 


Wc 


__ to oper: 
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With a Les», the caſe is different: the 
leaſe is, in this caſe, the tie: the mainte- 
nance of buildings, the uſage of lands, and 
the term of occupation, are fixt ; and the 
reſponſibility of the tenant may, in this caſe, 
apologize for an exceſſive rent, though it 
will not always be found a guard againſt its 
evil effects. However, it may be fairly in- 
ſerred, that an eſtate can, with propriety, be 
- rented higher under leaſe, than at will: and 
further, that LEASES, OR A FIRM RELIANCE 
IN THE "TENANTS, ON THE HEAD AND 
HEART or THEIR LANDLORD, ARE, | ON 
EVERY ESTATE, ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
TO IMPROVEMENTS IN HUSBANDRY. 

It is not my intention to draw general in- 
ferences, unleſs they reſult aptly from facts 
under obſervation ; and unleſs. they tend 
to what appears to be an obvious improve- 
ment, in the general management of the 
Diſtrict under ſurvey. Nor is it my intention 
to diftate, or even to recommend, unleſs when 
ſuch improvements preſent themſelves to my 
_ in ſtrong colours. 

It appears, evidently, that, on aha larger 
85 eſtates of this Diſtrict, the tenants (entirely at 
will) have loſt much of the confidence, which 
ought to ſubſiſt between landlord and tenant; 

1 and 
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and it Likes me, clearly, that it would: be 
good management, on ſuch eſtates, to grant 
leaſes, on the larger farms, and fix the ſmallep. 
ones at ſuch rents, and under ſuch affurances, 
as will reſtore ſpirit and Prace: an e to 
their occupierss. 

- The management of a landed eſtate i is not 
a light matter; the proſperity and happineſs 
of the country it lies in, are nearly connected 
with it. And no other apology, I flatter 
_ myſelf, will he required for publiſhing. the 
foregoing facts and reflections; or for ven- 
turing to recommend an innovation, which 
prudent 3 might have mend 
unneceffary. 82 

The N departments = manage 
ment which require to * polen to, under 


this head, are, 

1. Manor Courts. it . ö 
2. The Purchaſe ofLands 7. Removals, - 
3: Tenancy. -- © + .. Receivings | 

4: Length of Term, rf * Hiegdy of Leaſe 
7 Nene 


112 'MANOR COURTS. Theſe: dent | 
' ſources of the law of villagers are {till pretty 
generally kept open; even in manors where 
neither copyhold nor free- rent tenants re- 
Past and where, of courſe, their legality is 

diſ- 
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diſputable. Nevertheleſs, ebnen 12-19 
uſes: the cleanſing of rivulets and common 
ſewers, the re pair of roads to grounds; — 
the ſufficiency of ring fences, and the eſti- 
mation of damages by impounded cattle.— 
the ſtocking of commons, and the removal 
of public nuifances,—are matters which fre, 
quently require the interpoſition of a jury; 
who,-in places where they are ſtill impanel- 
led, are conſidered, not only as judges of the 
general welfare 'of the manor, but; are fre- 
quently called in, as arbiters of private dif- 
ferences: and who are ſo fit to ſettle village 
diſputes, as a jury of neighbours, who have 
perſonal knowledge of the e and the 
tevjo@-wmatecy in diſpute? S017 
In a manor, where the lord has actin 
in the well ordering of the lands and the in- 
habitants it contains, it might ſeem unrea» 
ſonable to oblige him to maintain a court, at 
his own expence 3 but if fines for non-ap» 
pearance, and amerciaments for defaults, 
could be legally recovered, the extra chatge, 
if any, would be ſmall, and might be borne 
by the county.” And there appears to be no 
folid objection to a regulation, which would 
in the end be productive of public as well 
as private good: for whatever tends to the 
| oe” 
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| 
BSE nn ot eultivation and the wi of = 
dering of ſociety, contributes to chaine 
proſperity of a Nation 
the multiplicity of ſmall eſtates, in this Diſ- 
trict, frequent transfers of property. take 
place; a market for land is always open, and 
the fair market price pretty accurately un- 
derſtood ; conſequently, the FLUCTUATING 
'VALUE OF LAND Fon GO de, wo: 
advantage. 2 
Some years 290, thai day andy 
high; forty or fifty years purchaſe, upon a 
very high rent: lands not worth fifteen ſhil- 
lungs an acre rent were ſold for forty pounds 
purchaſe.” This, however, was not uniform, 
through the Diſtrict: for, at the time thoſe 
extravagant prices were given, in one part of 
the Vale, lands, of twiee the rental value to a 
farmer, were ſold, in other parts of it, at ex- 
actly the fame rate; though the diſtance 
between them is only a few miles; and in 
the ſame Diſtrict, ſimilar land is an 
worth thirty pounds. W 
The cauſe of this Aiſparity is is. = wipes 
ſubject of inveſtigation.” The ſituation in 
one caſe is dry, with good roads; in the other 
| ow, and the roads deep and nne That 
0 
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bs chieſſy in the hands of mall own 
of them monied men, and: 
their poſſe/fions : able principally in ha FI 
cupation of tenants: In that the rage of 


poſſeſſion had broken looſe, and ideal values 


had in conſequence been fixed to the lands 
on ales. while the lands of thit were out | of 
faſhion, and of courſe noglected. A move 
able commodity may be carried to the beſt 
market; but land can only be ſold at what 
is eſteemed the fair market . in . a 
E 11 

Henee it ſeems to follow, that 2 \ picfob 
who wiſhes to purchaſe,” at a cheap market, 
without regard to locality, fhould look for a 
neglected Diſtrict, and endeavout to avoid the 
neighbourhood of ſmall owners, and that in- 
_ ordinate luſt of poſſeſſion, which is aida 
. epidemical, but not continul. 
On. the contrary, one who wants to ſell 
ſhould: wait, if he can, until a dear time 
offer itſelf; or otherwiſe accept, perhaps to 
A dilagrantage, the. een e of the 
e. es ad tho. 
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gritty ao ae to nal ee to e put- 
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ves ES | of 
The eee medial priveiof land, in this 


Diſtrict, is about thirty years purchaſe, upon 
a fair rental value; but varies much with 
| by cirtumſiancde 4 it happens te be under. 
„ TENANCY... Upon moſt of the 
1 eſtates. LBASE8 are unknown the 
farms have been let T WILL, and held as 
hereditary poſſeſſions, through ſueceffive ge- 
nerations. But it has been already obſerved, 
that the baſis, on which this ſpecies of tenancy 
formerly reſted, has of late years been lapped, 
and is no longer ſufficiently. Hude either 
for landlord or tenant. 
In the marſhes, in which the. Archbiſhop 
of York has conſiderable property, \LEASEs 
FOR, LIVES is the ordinary tenancy; | and 
there, it is obſervable, rapid improvements in 
huſbandry have been made. The farms are 
of a good ſize; and in the hands of men of 
property and ſpirit ranking, in every reſ- 
pect, with the . claſs * e 
See FARMS. 1. 
W. LENGTH OF. TERM. — Time 
0 the factitious manure of the Diſtrict; 
and upon old-incloſed land, the , principal 
means of improvement; it may ſeem that 
a ſhort term would be here ſufficient. But 
if it be conſidered that the nature of much 
39 | f 3 
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of the land, and the eſtabliſhed practice and 


roduce of the country, require an alternacy 


of corn and paſture, fourteen years is à rea- 
ſonable term: if che price of labor and 


produce could be foreknown, twentyone 
years would, for the tenant, the eſtate, and 
nd community, be more eligible, 
V. RENT. Extremely high. In mock 
parts of the Vale, much higher than even'in 


| Norfolk: There are lands under the ordi- 
nary courſe of huſbandry let, to farmers, at 


thirty to forty ſhillings an acte. In many 


parts of the kingdom the fame lands would 


not let for two thirds of the price. 


Theſe circumſtances imply a goodneſs of 
land, and a ſuperiority of management, —or 
improvidence on the part of the renter. The 
three may be concerned. The land is good, 
and the management, in one particular, ex- 


cellent; and it is allowed, that to this piece 


of management is principally owing the, pour 
ſent high rate of rent. 8 
Formerly, it was the univerſal pace to 
plow with four oxen and two horſes, toge- 
Kan a plowman and one or two afliſt- 

This extravagant plowteam is now 


— reduced to two horſes and a plows 


man. It is at leaſt remarked, by men of 
0 | obſer 
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dbſarvation' and judgment; that, without. this 
ſaving in the mode of tillage, the en 
rents could not be borne. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the 
lands, let at the above extravagant. rents; lis 
in eligible ſituations; and are let. in ſmall 
_ parcels: The larger farms lie, in general, 
in leſs eligible ſituations; and there are 
few, if any, ſo * as aa thillings an 
acres 

To ſpeak df che ate reht of ths Pic. 
trict would be vague; the rate of rent is, or 5 
ought to be, proportioned to the quality of 

| ſoils ; and lands worth from a pound to a 
penny an acre may, probably, be 1 on 
the ſame farm. 

This variation of ſoil enables the obſervant 

cultivator to make accurate diſtinctions, in 
N the expence of management and produce; 
and, conſequently, in the rental values of lands 
of different qualities: and this may account, 
in ſome meaſure; for the extraordinary eſti- 
mation in which we land is held in n. the | 
Diftri, 7. 

This distinction i 15 1 in general, too little s at- 
tended to, upon large eſtates; the number of 
acres being, generally, too much regarded, 

and the quality of the ſoil too little. Maps 
n Vor. * 'D are 
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ure convenient inſtruments in the hands of 
managers of eſtates ; but unleſs they ſhew, 
© with ſufficient accuracy, the quality and ſitu- 


| ation, as well as the quantity. of the land 


they repreſent, they become dangerous 
guides in fixing a rental: an accurate valu- 


ation is much more eſtimable than a hand- 
ſome map. The art of ſurveying may be 


learnt in a ſchool; but the judgment requi- 
ſite in the valuation of lands can only be 
obtained, by great experience in the field, 
and by ſome conſiderable ſhare of knowledge 
of the particular kind of land to be valued. 


VI. COVENANTS. Under the old 


| tenancy, repairs were done; and new erections 
made, entirely by the tenants, landlord allow- 
ing timber; and, on ſome extraordinary 
_ occaſions, a ſum certain towards the work- 
manſhip and the other materials. 2 
Gates and hedges were entirely under the 
management of the tenant ; landlord allow- 
ing timber for the gates and dead fencòs, as 
well as for implements, uſed upon the farm ; 
alſo hedging ſtuff and bruſhwood, for fuel. 
The management of the land, too, was left 
to the tenant, who plowed and croptit, in the 
fame manner as he would in all. probability 
have done; had it been his own eſtate, | 
* e While 
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Wulle che neceſſary confidence on the part 
of the tenants remained, theſe principles of 
| zement were abundantly ſufficient. The 
117 !: | 
the landlord's only care being directed to the 
annual receipt of the rent. But finding the 
_ tenants alarmed, and ſome of them no doubt 
diſſatisfied, with the recent additions of rent, 
it was thought prudent to introduce new re- 
gulations, reſpecting timber and the manage - 
ment of lands. Woodlands have been in - 
cloſed, and woodwards appointed. The 
plow.has-bean neflenined, mem 

VII. REMOVALS. The riux of the 
removal of tenants, here, is invariably Old 
Ladyday. 

By the collmma abi country, tenants at 
will are allowed to clear the premiſes, pre- 
vious to the day of removal, of hay, raw. 
and manure / quitting the farm, on that day, 
and leaving it entirely naked of every thing, 
except the wheat on the ground; which, at 
harveſt, he reaps and carries of ! paying only 
for the ee ee bee | 
the kent den © EL 
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© nets AN on fallow, is alſo the 
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—Novinintely; however, for all parties 'bbn< 


ps removals have, until very lately; been 


little practiſed in the Vale: for a worſe time, 
or a worſe mode; could ſcarcely be deviſed. 


Old Ladyday is the middle of ſpring ſeed- 


time; ſtock are ſtill in the houſe ; the hay 


and ſtraw partly. eaten, and in part to eat ;— 
and, at that time of the year, the rdads, having 


been ſoaked and cut up, during winter, and 
ſtiffened by the winds of March, are in their 
very worſt ſtate. Theſe are diſadvantages 


to the outgoing tenant. The inconveniencies 
of an incoming tenant entering upon a farm, 


deſtitute of manure, and materials to raiſe it 


from, need not be enumerated. 


In CIRVNLAN D, the time of removal is 


much more judicious. The incoming tenant 


takes poſſeſſion of the arable land at Candle- 
mas,— of the paſture grounds at Ladyday, 
and of the mowing grounds at Mayday; 
when the outgoing tenant 1 __ thin 8 
1 the Wheat. * 
Theſe regulations are admirably dowd to 
REMOVALS IN SPRING,' and render them 
more eligible, in many reſpects, than Mi- 
CHAELMAS REMOVALS; even when tem- 
Pere with the Nokrol x regulations . 
Aus "ey 1 Econ. — 5 rain Be hoc: 805 
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01d Michaelmas throws whith ſeedtime too 
backward, and the unthraſhed corn incurs a 
long and frequently tedious connexion, be- 
tween outgoing and incoming tenant: be- 

ſides, the hay, the turneps, the feedage of 
leys broken up, and of young clover after 
harveſt, make a long account between them: 
whereas, in Cleveland, the wheat on the 
ground, and perhaps a little remaining hay, 
are the only things to be valued (or re- 
moved), and the remaining wheat in the barn 
(if any) the only thing the outgoing tenant 
leaves behind him. If the barns be cleared 
by Mayday, which in general they may be 
without impropriety, the connexion between 
the outgoing and the incoming tenant (or 
landlord) diſſolves, entirely, on the day of 
removal; which, namely Oli Mayday, is 
an eligible W 8885 a TOO time. of a 
year- 
The chief inconyenieney, atteniing this 
mode of removal, is that of the incoming 
tenant (reſiding, perhaps, at a diſtance): put- 
ting in the ſpring crops. © But there is no day 
in the year, on which this diſagreeable buſi- 
neſs can be done, without. inconveniency to 
all parties; and all that can be done is, to 
find out ſuch TT and fix Fw ſuch regu- 
| | 4 d ⁹ 2x8 lations, 
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lations, as will reduce che inconvenie: 
within the narroweſt bounds poffible. 


From the obſervations 1 have hitherto | 


made, New Michaelmas with the Norfolk 
regulations, and Old Mayday with thoſe of 
Cleveland, appear to be the moſt Write 
ſeaſons of removal. 

VIII. RECEIVING. The T1ME of re- 
| ceiving v varies on different eſtates. On one, 
Candlemas for the Michaelmas rents, and 


eſtabliſhed times ; and were they adhered to, 
better days, for the purpoſe, need not be 
choſen ; though in ſtrict propriety the firſt of 
March and the firſt of June might be ſtill 
better *. But to ſuit the conveniericies © or 
the caprice of the receiver, the ordinar) 
times are ſeldom adhered to, the tenants * 
ing left in a ſtate of uncertainty, as to the 
time of receipt; 3 notices being ſometimes 
given and countermanded, repeatedly: a ſtate 
of embarraſſment this, to the tenants, which 
implies unpardonable management. On 2 
large eſtate, the days of audit ſhould be as 
fixt and invariable, as the days of entrance 
and removal ; and nothing but extraordi- 
nary circumſtances can warrant a deviation. 


Upon 


* See ow Econ, Mix. 47. 


Midſummer for thoſe of Ladyday, are the 
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namely, about Ladyday and Michaelchas. 
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Upon another eſtate, ſtill more conſiderable 
than that aboye alluded to, the practice is to 
receive a few days after the rents become due; 


Worſe ſeaſons would be difficult to fix upon. 
With reſpect to the Mops of receiving, it 
plicity, The tenants not only repair and 
tence, but pay the land- tax of theit reſpec- 
tive farms, which they rent at a ſum certain, 
ſubject to no deduction; conſequently, there 
are no accounts to be ſettled, e 
to be examine t. | 
IX. FORMS OF LEASES. It has bee 


obſerved, that the leaſe is a ſpecies of tenancy 
uncommon in this Diſtrict ; I know but of 


one eſtate on which it has been adopted; an 

off eſtate in the family of a Scotch noble= 
man. This eſtate is, I believe, privy 
under leaſes of fourteen years. 

The form is not altogether e . 
but in ſome reſpects it is ſingular; and in 
others judicious. It exhibits the outline f 
management of that particular eſtate; and 


gives ſome idea of the Rural Economy of 


the Diſtrict, There are clauſes in it which 

many good tenants would object to; but 

there are others Which. are well adapted ta 
D4 the 
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the preſervation of the eſtate, » without ap- | 
pearingt to * ae or ene the 
tenant. 5 
Is are W e — more * 
more neceſſary; and it is my intention to 
A4aduce the forms of thofe of different Diſ- 
tricts. The formation of a leaſe requires 
great eircumſpection. A collection of di- 
geſted clauſes will facilitate the taſk of draw- 
ing a new form, or or improving an old. one; 
and will at the ſame time produce, with the 
moſt ſubſtantial materials, a compendium of 
the general Management of Eſtates, in od 
our parts of the kingdom. 
"LANDLORD AGREES ta let certain 95 7 
cified premiſes ;—from Ladyday tor a rent 
agreed upon; during fourteen years, © and 
thence from year to year ſo e as 9 
parties) ſhall pleaſe. 
ALs0, to put the dings in tenantable 
Tepair. $4244 41105 ; 
LanniloRD RESERVES all mines, quarries, 
and royalties; timbers, and timber-like trees, 
ſpires and other trees ;—with power to ſearch 
for, cut down, and carry away, at ſeaſonable 
times; together with full power of-ſparting, 
&e. &c. (Tenant being allowed ſuch damages 
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as two indifferent perſons # of e 1 


ſhall determine.) 
ALso a power to enter upon the rongnkſcs, 


from time to time, to view the R and 


the condition thereof. 

'TENANT»*AGREES to take und to pay, 
without deduction (except the land tax) half. 
yearly ; namely, at Michaelmas, and Lady- 
day (or within twenty days, demand being 
duly made), under forfeiture of the leaſe. 

Also, to pay ſuch aſſeſſments, and to per- 
form ſuch ſervices, duties, and cuſtoms, as 


are or ſhall be incumbent on the premiſes. 


ALso, to perform the cuſtomary leadings, 
or boondays, obſerved at the lord's principal 


| manſion; ALSO * all other ſuits, ſervices, 


duties, and cuſtoms of any kind, which 
% now are or ſhall at any time, during this 
« demiſe, be taxed, charged, or impoſed !” 

Also, to obſerve all rules, orders, and 


| bylaws of the courts leet and baron of the 


ALso, not to let, nor * ſuffer any perſon 


whomſoever to occupy, the whole or any 


part of the . premiſes, © other than him 


_ * the ſaid (tenant) his executors. or admini- 


« ſtrators; their or his wife or children; — or 


K I” to a Lottager, holding under 


the 
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landlord ſhall direct: 
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be the lord; — without, — licence i in 


e 
Aso, to pack n eee | 
nnn and to ſcour, 
yearly, ſuch ditches and watercourſes as 
provided the part ſo 
{et out do not exceed one ſixth of the whole. 
Aso, not to cut down, ſhred, top, or lop 
timber or other trees; but to defend, fn 
cattle, all trees and hedges. 

Also, not to burn fern, nor furze, ies . 
for ſale, without conſent. . 

ALs0, not to ſow rape, hemp, flax, wond, 
weld, madder, or hops; nor more than a 
ſpecified quantity of potatoes, without leave. 
Aso, to hoe, properly; all lands ſown 
v_ turnep ſeed, and © to dreſs and weed 

% them according to good huſbandry,''— 

under the penalty of 108, an acre: W 

Also, to ſpend on the premiſes all the 
graſs, hay, and ſtraw grown thereon. = 
Aso, not to ſell nor carry off dung, or 
other manure. - 

ALso, not to ſtock the premiſes with 
rabbits. 

Also, not to ſuffer pigs to go looſe with- 
out being rung. But in all things to uſe the 


premiſes in & huſband- like manner. 


ALso, 


ww 
- .» p 
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Aso, to reſort with his corn, an. my 
bin to his lord's mill. 

Aso, to employ ſuch e and 
vermin-kilers, as e ſhall appajnr or 


Peuker 
Ax so, not to obſtruct workmen) nor 1 


keepers, &c. &c: 
ALs0, noc ww Fort nor keep g dogs, 


&cc. &c. without leave in 


ALso, 12 ; the loft year, not to ſow more 
than one fourth of thy ande land ih 
Aso, i teloftyear; to ſuffer the oncoming 
tenant to enter, after Michael mas, to feale 


and drefs the graſs lands,—and to plow the 


arable for fallow, or for crops, —and to ſow 
and harrow,—without hmdrance. ED. 
| Ar0, at the determination of the demiſe, 
« whether by ſurrender, forfeiture, or other- 
< wiſe,” to leave the laſt {yen re NS 
dung, and compoſt. 
Ar so, fo leave in tenantable repair, 1 
without waſte or ſpoil, all the houſes, build- 
ings, fences, ditches, and banks; AND to 
diſcharge all taxes, and other outgoings due 


from the premiſes, 


TENANT BINDS HIMSELF, e. in a ſpe- 
| tied 


\ 
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_ Fified ſum for the due ne of the - 
ſeveral covenants. 
\ TENANT To BE ALLOWED 0 (35 . © - 
ans) for the wheat of the laſt year: 
to be valued in Auguſt or September, before 
it be cut : — deducting, from the eſtimate 
value, the rent of the land it may grow og. 
agreeably to a ſpecified valuation, 
Arso, for the turnep fallow of * bg 
„ 
Aso, for the hay and "Rio left. uncon- 
ſumed. Ax p for the manure of the laſt year; 
TOGETHER WITH the uſe of ſuch land as 
landlord ſhall appoint, for the conſumption 
of hay and ſtraw, after the e od 4% 
term, until Mayday, 

ALso, during the term, to be led rg 
ſtone for the uſe of the farm; ſuch lime- 
ſtone being rzafed by the landlord, tenant 
paying anne en a Wagon load, for mhng 
them. | 

MUTUALLY AGREE that all ode 
for Siſputes ſhall be ſettled 1 en 
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THERE has, no doubt, been a time (and 
not perhaps many centuries paſt) when the 
entire country lay open; when common 
fields, common meadows, common paſtures, 
open woods, and extenſive foreſts and waſtes, 
were the only diviſion of lands, in this 
kingdom. Even the demeſne lands of the 
feudal lords appear to have, once, lain 1 

with the lands of their tenants. 
FITz HERBERT, who wrote about two 
* er, _ ſpeaking of the 
| | herbage 


* ANTHONY ede was Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, in the reign of Henry VIII. Beſide 
his Natura Brevium, Juſtice of Peace, and other works 
in the law, he left two on Rural Economy—the BokE 
or HusBANDRY and the Boks or SURVEYING ;j— 
the firſt treatiſes, probably, which were written on the 
ſubject, in the Engliſh language; and the beſt that were 
written, for more than à century afterward. There has 
been ſome doubt about whether theſe two treatiſes were 

really written by Judge Fitzhetbert; but | flatter my- 
ſelf I ſhall, in its proper place, be able to adduce ſufficient | 
evidence of their being his productions. 
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© underſtood the common paſture of the 
© town wheripoa the hetdinan keepeth the 


* tenant's cattle ; for it may be ſo good that 


© the tenants need not to have any ſeveral 
< paſture” ¶ importing in this place ſtinted | 


paſture] © hut that their common piſture 


& ſhould be able to find all their cattle, both 
« horſes; thares, beaſts, and ſheeþi and fo 
& it was of old time, that all the lands, mea- 
*« dows, and paſtures lay open and uncloſed. 
« And then was their tenements much better 
% and cheaper than they be now; for the 
© moſt part of the lords have encloſed their 


e them in ſeveralty; fo that their tenants 


' « have no common with them therein,” In 


this ſtate the cultivated lands of the kingdom 
appear to have lain, in Fitzherbert's day. 


For in his laſt chapter, the ſubject of which 


is, How to make « townſhip that is worth 
« twenty marks a- year worth twenty pounds 


_*a-year,” he recommends incloſure; — not 
. as a known improvement to be perſevered in, 


but as a ſcheme eligible to be adopted. _ 
Isa the preſent century, more eſpecially 


within the laſt fifty years, incloſure has made 
2 rapid progreſs ; and its effects have in 


3 | 
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a I believe, been equal to thoſe fore- 
ſeen by Fitzherbert. The garden is the 
higheſt Nate of cultivation; open fields and 
common paſtures the loweſt; ſeparate in- 
clofures a middle ſtate, which ſeems to be 
well e to the 1 population of _ 
country. 

Let this be a8 it may, the ſpirit of inelofare 
continues to be ſuch, that, in half a century 
more, an open field, or an undivided common 
may be rare, and the remembrance of them 
will ofcourſe ſoon wear away. This is there- 
fore the proper time to regiſter intereſting 
facts, relative to the ſubject, and 2his Diſtrict 
the proper place for adducing them. 7 85 

In my own remembrance, more than half 
the Vale under obſervation lay open: now, 
ſcarcely an open field, or an undivided com- 
mon, remains. Beſides, the largeſt pariſh in 
the Vale—one of the moſt extenſive pariſhes 
and the circumſtancesattending it are ſuch, as 
have ſeldom occurred: a ſuitable opportunity, 
this, for endeavouring to aſcertain juſt ideas 
of a ſubject, which, though it has of late 
years been much agitated, pO 
yet, imperfectly underſtood. _ - 

In the beginning of the preſent. candings 

the 
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ownſhip of anbau 
Having been thought too large to be laid 
dut conveniently as one townſhip, it had been 
judiciouſly ſplit into two diviſions, by a 
natural line, a conſiderable brook, r 
runs through it. | 
On each ſide of the brogk der N. Ge: of ; 
COMMON FIELDS ; three in number; for 
the unvarying round of wheat, &c: beans, 
&c. fallow, Theſe common fields were reſ- 
pectively divided intooxgarngs, evenly ſcattered 
over every field; ſo that each occupier might 
have an <qual or fimilat ſhare of good and 
bad, near and diſtant land; the houſes being 
in this, as in every other common-field town- 
ſiſted of twentytwo oxgangs; each of which, 
on one fide of the townſhip, contained twenty 
four acres---on the other, twelve acres: con- 
ſequently the fix fields contained 2376 actes. 
Each diviſion had likewiſe its coM [MON 
MEADOW. 


- Other portions nf, oh Pa wen were - Jai | 
cout in STINTED\ PASTURES, ' wholly ap- 
pendant to the .common-field- lands; each | 

oxgang of which having a right to a limited 
AN of gaits, for cows. 3 wor king oxen. 


The 


voie ul 
| dis bene of the t 


vnſſ ip; pomaitue | 


ing many thouſand acres, was coMMon.! 


During this century, the common fields 
and common meadows have been gradually 
contracting, by amicable ?xchanges and tranſ- 
fers, pager e "_— in ping Airs. in⸗ 
ferent times been incloled* by commiſſion 

concerned; to cirtain arbitrators er 


wont calling in the aid of parliament: 
The commons are now under incloſure, pure | 


ſrant 10/8 KP greed for —— 
This bill, and the circumſtances attending 


the procurement of it, afford a firiking 
. 


The lands to be appropriated, in this caſe; 
conſiſted of 3, 700 acres of culturable ſoil; 


valued (by the commiſſion under the inclo—- 
ſure) at 38. to 508. an acre rent; and of a | 
n 2 quantity of heathy barren · land, 
aching to the center of the morelands; 
ralued (by the ſain) from below 3s. down 
to 3d. an acfe. The quamtity of oxgang ot 
mon- field land (as above aſcertained) 
2376 acres z and the number of ancient com- 
Vo. ot oe. mon- 
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t Aube or ſites of fach b houſes, 
two hundred and fixty. 

To thoſe 2376" acres: BY oy hls who 
oaks or fites, the commons belonged; but 
ek eee 10255 not, for ages perhaps, 
been clearly underſtood. Within memory, 
it ſeems, an attempt was made to ſtint them 
but the regulation laſted only one year. Be- 
fore and ſince that time, they have been, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, unſtinted com- 
mons, for all kinds of commonable ſtock ; 
excepting SHEEP and WORKING oxRN; 
which laſt were, by the by-laws of the towh- 
Bib, confined to the ſtinted paſtures, and the 
upland commons; and the e d to * 
npland commons only. 

It may be taken for ee 4 ths firſt 
mover to an incloſure is private intereſt, ra- 
ther than public ſpirit. In the caſe of 
Pickering, the LAND OWNERS, in general, 
were ſatisfied with the open ſtate of the 
commons. Some of them who had inherited, 
ir purchaſed at an advanced price. lands 
which lay eonveniently to the commons, 
were, of courſe, adverſe to an incloſure; and 
the mere HOUSE OWNERS were either appre· 
maune 5 the a of their I. 

, MED 


* 8 


1d 


on 
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thei voies were too weak to/ be heard 


among thoſe of tlie land owners: 


8 


Under theſe circumſtances; als: commons . 
lay open, and would probably have conti- 


nued in that ſtate; had there been no other 


intereſt in the townſhip; than that of the 7 


owners of its LANDS and HOUSES: 


But the tithe, of three or four Aust 
acres of corn land, was an object of too great | 
magnitude to be overlooked, by the leſſee 
(for lives under the Dean of York) 3 and, 


being ſeen, had charms in it too ne 
to he loſt ſight of. 


tithes applied to the LAND owNERs; to join 


ncloſure. The land owners refuſed. Their 
onduct, however, was impolitic and ill 


tally regained. | 

The leſſee of the tithes ated under a ſt 
eſs impulſe ; and no matter the inſtruments 
e made. uſe of, ſo they anſwered his pur- 
boſe, He, therefore, applied to the novsx 


each, which till then they had never thought 
f, grew frantic with expectation. 


A law agent, well ſuited to the deſig, ” 


Actuated thus powerfully, the leſſee of the 


him in an application to parliament, for an 


judged ; and a fair Ry loſt is _ 


WNERS ; who, ſeeing riches «within their 


. INGLOSU WES 


Mus pitched upon; and other agents, no lefs 
qualified, gave him their beſt aſſiſtance. An 


equal diviſion of the commons, among N 
houſes only, was the prize held out; and a ; 
bil, framed for the. * ae e it, 5 
was ſent up to Parliament. F 
A faint ill condu6E Fe PEER E 
by the land owners; but a more-powerful in- 
tereſt, well applied, having got there before WM , 
cy. their intentions W nee out the 
pie ns CG hating katy the 
didanity of the bill, without being willing to 
enter into a minute inveſtigation, or able, at - 
their diſtance, to aſcertain with conveniency WW „, 
ſufficient facts, left a principal matter open to ot 
a trial at law; namely, whether the commons ur 


ſhould be divided among the houſes, only; or 
whether one moiety of them ſhould remain 
with © the lands of the townſhip, which, 
upon the firſt of January 1784, belonged 
to the owners of antient common-right 
<<. meſfuages, cottages or fates.” \. \ of 
In conſequence of this order of Parliz- Ge 
ment, the queſtion was tried, on a feigned I ha. 
iſſue, at the affize for ee in . thi 
mer of * 5. ' 


«4 - . £ K : E.G 5 Fa — * 
* 


ficially. 
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e on the — promoters of the 
bill, and with the ſame 'tameneſs and ul 
judged confidence, on the part of its oppo- 
lers, as had been evident eee e L 
the buſineſs. Theſe en ave 
rating with the © uncertainty of the law,“ 
a verdict was obtained, in favour of che 
houſes. _ 
Thus, by Zia even the 
ſhadow of rigbt being offered, the owner of 
2 mere cottage without a garden- place, or 
of a heap of ſtones which had long lain as 
ruins, and who could have no rightful ad- 
vantage whatever from the conimons in their 
open ſtate, became entitled to an equal ſhare, 
under the incloſure, with the largeſt land- 
owner; who, perhaps, previous to the paſ- 


A: 


ling of this law, ee ah. PW", b 


hundred acres. 


It is true, many poor Amilkes may gain a 
temporary relief by this neguitable tranſaction; 
and ſo far the bill may have operated bene- 
But it muſt be evident, to thoſe who 


have a knowledge of the townſhip, and who 
think impartially on the fubject, that they 
might, with equal propriety, have been re- 

or the per- 
ſional 


lieved put of the incloſed lands, or 
E 3 
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ſonal property of the land e 5a it 
could nat be the intention of Parliament, to 
one man to annther, without a ſufficientreaſon: 


ve may therefore ſafely conclude, that Par- 

liament, in this caſe, wert either impoſed | 

upon, or judged. eee ene | 

are in want of ſome > ro : 

GENERAL 8 or IncLosurs, il , 

I ſhall not preſume to dictate to Parlia- Wl 
ment; but as I have beſtowed an unuſual ſhare 

" , of attention on this important ſubject, and WW 7 

may not have another opportunity, ſo ſuitable WW * 

i the preſent, of ſpeaking my ſentiment: i * 

. upon it, I will here throw together the ideas A 

which have ſtruck me, as a een for 1 

further argument. (6 

It will be proper, in the +, to nike. a 5 

Fc. 


view of the ORIGIN OF COMMONS, and * 
firſt laying out of tounſhips. I In 
Fitzherbert, whoſe opinion in this AP is BG 


yaluable, ſpeaking of cuſtomary tenants, in 16 
6 his 13th chapter of Surveying, lays, 6 Cuſ- 1e 
60 


** tomary tenants are thpſe that hold their 
lands of their lord, by copy of court- roll, 
*+ after the cuſtom of the manor, And there 
te * many tenants within the ſame manor 

5 that 
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1 thas 13 no copies, and yet bold by like : | 


4 cuſtom and ſervice, at the will of the lord: 
and in, mine opinion, it began ſoon after 
« the Conqueſt. When William Conqueror 
had conquered the realm, he rewarded al! 
*« thoſe that came with him, in his viage 
« royal, according to their degree. And to 
* honourable men he gave lordſhips, ma- 
« nors, lands, and tenements, with all the in- 
( habitants, men and women, dwelling in the 
ſame, to do with them at their pleaſure.” 
And in his 40th chapter, in which he pro- 
poſes ta improve by incloſure, he ſays, It 
is undoubted, that to every townſhip, that 
ſtandeth in tillage in the plain country, 


* there be arable lands to plow and ſow, and 
* leys to tie or tedder horſes and mares 


** upon, and common paſture to keep and 
+ paſture .cattle, beaſts, and ſheep upon; 
© andalſo meadow ground to get hay upon. 
In another part of the ſame treatiſe, chap- 
ter 4. Of foreign paſtures. that be com- 
+ mon,” he ſays, ** This is a dark letter to 
ebe underſtqod. without a better declara- 
* tion, for it may be underſtood three ways, 
In many towns, where cloſes and paſtures 
lie in ſeveralty, there is commonly a com- 
'© mon. cloſe taken in, out of the commons 

„ E 4 O 


* * 


* or fields, by the tenants of the town, for 
ee their oxen or kine, or other cattle, in 
* which cloſe every man is ſtinted, and ſet 
ee have in the ſame, and of what manner of 
* beaſts they ſhall be. Another manner 
ee moſt commonly in plain 
** champion countries, where the cattle go 
. Yaily before the hy rdman, and lyeth near 
* adjoining to the common fields; and it 
may lie in two or three places or more. 
«© The third manner of common is the lord! 
* outwoods, that lie common to his tenants, 
* as common moors or heaths, the * 
1“ were never arable lang. 
The ſame, or a ſimilar diſtributiom of * 
remain, in every unincloſed townſhip, to this 
day. Each townſhipis or COMMON FARM; 
laid out into three arable diviſions, for corn; 
a flat of meadow land, for e i Ho or 
more paſtures, for ſtock. IE 
It appears evident from bereuen f in dif 
ferent Diſtricts of the Kingdom, that, in laying 
- out a townſhip which contains a diverſity of 
ſoil, the drieſt and beſt lands have been laid 
out as arable fields; the wetteſt, if ſufficient- 
y found, as mowing ground; and the re- 
main er as paſture land, and as 4 ſource of 
a fuel. 


eee ol 


z jth 5 Ainted paſture, | 
for ſome re — cattle 1 and, | 
bon Ae for the Sage of tedder- 
| 32 in the corn years, e, 
ing ſheep upon, in the fallow year. : 
Jn 2ewnking of a more uniform foil, a 
land; fit for arable, has been ſet out as com- 
mon paſture ; for, in the days when town- 
ſhips were laid out, it would have been leſs 
poſſible to have cultivated and manured the 
common fields of a townſhip, without a com- 
mon paſture, than it would now be, when 
the uſes of clover and vetches are known, to 
manage a farm entirely under the plow. 
It is therefore evident, that common paſ- 
tures and common fields are, in their original 
intention, and ever have been in their uſe, as 
inſeparable as animal life and food :—it was 
peceſſary to keep working ſtock, to till the 
fields, and almoſt as neceſſary to have other 
live ſtock, to conſume the ſtraw, and. to raiſe 
manure. And it may be ſafely drawn, as an 
inference, that the | herbage of the common 
paſtures of a given townſhip belong, in I 
r ae, „er arable and meadow 
A lands 
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| bands, of that townſhip : for, without them, | 


the former muſt have lain in perpetual fal- 
low, and the hay of the latter have been uſe- 
leſs. | Qonſequently, by the original intention, 
every. houſe which occupied a portion of the 
arable and meadow land of the townſhip, had 


a right to @ /ike portion of the berbage of the 


common paſtures ; and this without-any re- 


gard to the time of its being erected; name- 
ly, whether before os after che laying out of 


the townſhip. _ 

But with reſpect to fiel, a the 8 
(when theſe were not reſerved to the lord) 
the original intention was undoubtedly diffe- 
rent; for a certain plot of woodland (for in- 


| ſtance) was ſet out, in proportion to the num- 


ber of houſes in the townſhip, at the time of 
ſciting it out. This was a grant of the lord, 
to the houſes in bemg, at the time of the grant ; 
which particular, houſes thereby obtained an 


excluſive right to the fuel and panage thus 


granted ; atherwiſe an unlimited and ex- 
ceſſive increaſe of houſes might have ahridged 
the original habitations in their right, and 
have done away the original intention. 

Since the improvements in navigation, and 
in the art of mining, have taken place, many 


common woodlands ad probably, been 


cleared 
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cleared away; for it is evident, from ob 
_ ſervationg confirmed by tradition, that many 
of the graſsland commons, which nowremain, 
and which, a few years ſince, were thickly ſcat- 
| tered over the kingdom, were formerly co- 
vered wholly, or partially, with wood; the 
original ſources of fuel and panage: which 
Fuel and panage belonged. excluſively to the 
original houſes : conſequently, when the land 
which produced them was cleared, theſe 
| houſes had a plea for an excluſive Sgt to the 
Prevage which ſycceeded. 
Thus the ancient houſes having, by original 
right, a claim upon the wood, and, by impli- 
cation, upon the Berbage which ſucceeded it, 
they became objects of importance, compared 
with modern houſes; and it appears to have 
grown gradually into a cuſtom, which in 
time became law, that no modern houſe, nor 
even the lands of the townſhip which lay to 
them; ſhould enjoy either the fuel or the her- 
| bage of the commons. 
And thus the antient houſes, Win e 5 
gained i in part, and, by uſurpation, entirely, a 
- privilege of preſenting the lands of the town- 
ſhip, with the freedom of the commons; which 
privilege has rendered them more valuable, 
than modern houſes, of equal fize ; and this 


n or the profits of a wg has in that 


held with it,. is entitled to any ſhare of the 
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difference A be * the n nen the 
have in the COMMONS. 


It is the eee or can of Nenn 
Jave; while the commons remain open. For 


a mere houſe, without land, has neither plow 


to work, manure to raiſe, nor fodder to con- 
ſume, and cannot, in the ordinary courſe of 


Huſbandry, make any ht peg EY 
Lerbage of a common, 


And with reſpect to the privilege of pre- 
ſentation, it is equally vague, in the owner of 


an antient houſe, to lay claim to an equalized 


ſhare of the lands of a common, becauſe 
he has a power of enfranchiſing the land: 
of others, as it would be in a lay-pre- 
ſenter of a living, to lay claim to the 
Whatever _ ad vou for is ane ſo much 


common, or that living. 
From theſe premiſes we may aſi; 4 


. now, neither an antient houſe without lands, 


of a given townſhip, belonging to it, nor a 
parcel of land without an antient houſe being 


mor er we "_ "a But, 
when 
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whenever this houſe regains land, or the kd 
is again laid to an antient houſe, the right of 
commonage returns. The right, therefore, 
only lies n. eee 8 
. 

The ſame 18 gte. While coveted 2 
ruins, it can have no right either to fuel or 
herbage; but whenever the houſe is rebuilt 
and inhabited, a right of fuel returns; and 
having had lands laid to it, a right of herbage. 
And whatever a ſite is worth over and above 
the value of the land it contains, fo much in- 

tereſt it has in the common n of the 
townſhip it lies in. 
I The intereſt of FN 3 may be aſcer- 
tained, in a ſimilar way : whatever their value 

| — on On 
commons, ſo much /e/s intereſt they have in 
« divifon of them. To ſhut them out of an 
' Incloſure Bill is to take them by ſurprize, and 
thruſt them out of the townſhip ; thereby 
ſtrangling that right which before had only 
ſlept and which might the next year, or the 
next day, have awakened in its fulleſt luſtre. 

Beſide theſe particular intereſts, there is 
one general intereſt to be conſidered; namely, 
the /ituation of lands, houſes, and ſites, with 
On to the common to * incloſed; — for 

| houſes, 
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| Gonſos; at leaſt; which are fituated contiguors- 
to a common; had, in the firſt inſtance; have 

| had, ever ſince; and muſt have, while the 

commons remain open, a greater benefit 
from its herbage, and have on that account 
been ſold and purchaſed at a greater price, 
than houſes ſituated at a diſtance ; and, of 
_ courſe, have a right to a jr _ of the 
lands to be ineloſed. : 

The intereſts of fire vary. in a ani, 
manner. 

But, with reſpect to dis this 1 of 
intereſt is leſs evident; While common fields 
and common meadows lie open, they have 
little advantage or Wp eke from ſitua- 
tion, with reſpect to the paſture: 
But where the arable and een lands have 
been incloſed, and the paſtures remain open, 
ſituation becomes of conſiderable importance. 
And where tlre appropriated lands have been 
long heid in ſeveralty, and have been ſold 
and purchaſed under thoſe circumſtances, the 


lands which lie near to the common paſtures 


ſeem to have gained, by the circumſtance of 
incloſure, ratified by long uſage, an extraor- 
dinary and permanent intereſt in the herbage > 
an intereſt which they can never loſe, fo long 


as the 3 lands remain incloſed, and 
| the 


4 
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r eee eee e 


znce from the common paſture, to ſuffer a 


partial incloſure to take place; for by that 


means they are eſtabliſhing; to tlie ir on diſ- 
advantage, a ſpecies of intereſt in common 
paſtures, which before had no exiſtencte. 
Before we proceed farther, it may be pro- 
per to conſider the /imits of OY on 
unſtinted common paſtures.  _ '- 

It is generally underſtood, and may, I "ol 
lee be conſidered as the common law of the 
realm, that each commonright houſe has 2 
power to ſummer as much ſtock on the com- 
mon, as the lands which lie to it will winter: 
or, to ſpeak” more practically, a right to ſtock 
in proportion to the value of the lands, re- 

ſpectively held with the commonright houſes: 
for it ſo happens, that by improvements in 
huſbandry, ſince the time of laying out town- 


ſhips, —more eſpecially where the appropri- 


ated lands have been incloſed, commons in 
general are unable to ſupport, in ſummer, ſo 
much ſtock as the arable. and meadow land 
can, in winter; conſequently, it is become im- 


practicable to adhere, ſtrictly, to the antient 


re ere which antient regulation, how- 


- 


ever, 


1 
g —— ̃ — 
3 21 
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| a It is clearly T7 1 . e 1 


improve himſelf of his wa 


be known what is ſufficient common; and that 


1 


* 


. 1 
dern invention; may be ſeen in Fitzherbert; 
——. in his 6th chapter, ads — 

himſelf, ſays, 
by the ſtatute of 
Merton, and after confirmed by the ſtas 
© tute of Weſtminſter, that the lord ſhall 
* tenants ſificient common. It is neceſſary to 


* [recs buſhel gettech v upon his « own te- 
* netnent, will find ſufficiently in winter; if 


they lie in the houſe and be kept therewith 


& all the winter ſeaſon; for ſo much cattle 
e ſhould he have common in ſummer; and 
« that is ſufficient common. It conſequently 
follows, that the occupier of a houſe without 
land could not, of right, keep cattle upon the 
ann ... enemer 


" — ao 
„„ Ra 
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groundwork, of the firſt ſeventeen chapters; 
is a ſtatute-of Edward I. named Exftents Ma- 
nerũ z f which Fitzherbert himſelf gives the 


following account: In mine opinion, this 


« ſtatnte: was made ſoon after the Barons 
« want the which: ended at the battle: of 


© Eveſham, or ſoon aſter, in the time of 


„king Henry III. whetcat many Noblemen 


« and. magors. were ſeized” into. the king's 


"handles! And fo for want of the 


« caſtles and-manors fell to ruin and in de. 
And when the Kingand his Councũ ſaw that, 
they thought it was better to extend · them. 


and make n 


Vox. I. F « articles, 


* 


 Lafily, the intereſt of che Ali. of rhe fol 
requires, eankideration. Here, Fitzhetbert's 
treatiſe may be taken as a ſafe guide; The 
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del Up able Hades afford wee f 
the higheſt authorityjꝛꝛ donbano., 


be ſays, i: the lord ſhould "09 wen a cer- 


: eden the tenants uſs—and th lod i 


„ bees 


10 that were Commiillioners or Surveyord i 
the ſame ch to Newnan lect 


Inftructions, framed by Parliament, and ex- 


A d laaſe of the ſtatute; reſpecting common 
paſtures, runs chus : . Ibis to be enquired of 
foreign paſtures that be common how many 
u d hut ſort of esttle the lend may have 
© in the ſame, and what the paſture of a beaſt 
in worch by che year. 
m ute clauſe which Fitchorbert ſays is 
a dark letter to be underſtood without a 

* ker chung becauſe Werd ae Gres 
mons: namely, a ſtinted common 
oy — tended nba — com- 


60 
61 
fe 
be 
to 
bi 
he 

Cie 
ſhi 
ſta 


r tainty . and every man be ſtinted either by 
yard lands, oxgungs, fents, or ſuch other 


e oth rr eee 0 


OI 


id — — only . , 
« mouth with their eattle : by which is evi- 
dently meant (from various paſſiges) /i Maut 
bite for the tenants cartle;” © Hence, it clearly 
follows; that if the herbage'of the common 
be more than ſufficient for” the cattle of the 


belongs to che lord. On the contrary, if the 
bag of the common is vor more than fllff- 
winer the cattle; which the town- 

ain in winter (in ati anincloſed 


intereſt whatever, in the Serbage of then 
mons Within His mahbo rk 


4 cups ee ieee dat e be en 


F ** quired of foreign wodds, 
. Ny have.come-in 
* T lord m n 
y 0 OS 


chat is to . Me _ wer allot 
in IN * be fold, and hom much the ground is worth 


ne IN © after the wood be fallen, and how ran?; 
7 Momma rt a don | 


* worth by th 81 Nate do "> 


By ths leg. . n imp lied by Parlament, 
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townſhip, che overplus, be it more or lefs, 


ute) / the lord has not (merely as ſuch) any 


abarpart f mold wöbärthlt | 
ove! hitaſelf of; arid of how 
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nadir ths nn «+ The declaration of 
| "FS ſtatute is doubtful : breauſe of the 
«© gon · oertainty of what is ſufficient c; 

which having explained 38 above; he con- 
tinues, Tou ſhall underſtand that there be 
four manner of commons; that is to wit; 


© common: appendant, c en apputte- 


e nant,. common in groſa. and common 
n becauſe of neighbourſhip. Common ap 
« pendant is here the lord of old aa dach 
_ «* granted to a man a meſeplace and cbrtain 
lands, meadows, and paſtures, with their 

c appurtenan es, to hold of him. To this 
meſeplace, lands, and meadows, belongeth 
* common, and that is common appendant. 
«.—Common appurtenant is where a man 
e eee to a cettain number of 
N «is meſeplace in dhe lend Wen this is 
co õο ppurtenant by preſeription, be- 
e cauſe the uſe out of time of mind. 
« Gammon in groſi is where a lord hath 


4 granted; by his: decd,> common of paſture 


4 toa ſtranger that holdeth no land of him, 


nor ought to have any common but by 
een of. — by deed:—Qorminon 
72401 A of 
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33 hedge nor pale between 
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« not a. nor N to W fo 
going; but in good manner to drive antl 


C chace beſide ſuch common. 


Of common in groſs, he lays, „ the lord 
« may not improve himſelf of any parcel; for 
« it is contrary to grant, though there be ſuf· 


mme But * ye ſhall un- 
*« derſtand that how be it a lord may not im- 


** prove himſelf of his waſte grounds, yet may 
* he lawfully fall and ſell all the wood, 


„ broom, gorle, furze, braken, of bog buſhes, 
© thorns, and ſuch other, as free · ſtone, lime - 


* ſtone, chalk, turyes, clay, ſand, Jead-ore, 


* of tin, to his ou uſe; for the tenant may 


% have nothing by reaſon dans zu pen 
only bite of month with his cattle,” 

Hence, we may conclude, that i 
of ful (if Ira 


panage,"&c. he ſays, Where this ſtatute 
+ ſpeaketh de paxagio, that is to be underſtood 
** where there is any maſt growing in the 
Nn. 1 | F 3 55 «6 lord's 
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„ ines 
*/tord's wood, ; 


{fed antl relieved; eee 
to the lord; for there is no man that can 


t claim of right to have the maſt, the whict 
* is a fruit, but the lord and the lord ſhal 
have it in foreign or outwoods, as well as 
< in his parks or ſeveral woods and as the 
« quantity of maſt is, ſo the. lord's bailey 
ought of right to lay men's ſwine there- 
— Michaelmas to Martinmas, 
*© to make a true acoount thereof at the lte 
audit, what he taketh for encey' Gini RY 


Thus it appears, chat =" only fal, but 
panage, likewiſe, was originally a matter of 
ſufferance, when. enjoyed by t the t nants. + 


4 6% * 

From cho primiler and from the pre- 
ſent inſuſſclenty of commons, we may ſafely 
intereſt whatever 25 — commons 
equal og thay of the wood aba common 
the lord is ſole proprietor; except where a 
right of fuel and panage has been eſtabliſhed 
by long ouſtom; for, in this caſe, pre ſerip- 
tion has fruſtrated the original intention 
and, arch 1 ae 
| "ou 1 8 ur dns 2 97% 
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ven — by: Be ee 
«. Jord's tenants have ommon in all ſuch 


10 PO and fuch other, bead) cuſtom, or elſe 
_ #-ſpecial: words in the chartern... 
We' . may therefore conclude, that the: lord 
hag intereſt in the herhage of a heath}; nor 
in the fuel ʒ except there be more. than fuffici- 
ent for the uſe of the inhabitants of the 
ancient houſes; in which caſe the Jord ſeems 
to have an intereſt in the overplus . provided 
he can reap rer of „ 
he berbage. CCC 
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From the ſum of 1 evide ence it appears, 
| that, at this day, lords ofpanors, in general, 
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Bue this ſeems to be ehe — rather 
min gpen he cant, in fr lang reap 
any emoſument from it. 
Thus we cn cnurinted ve dit in | 
tereſts. 2 * n SER is 
N. n Lada KELD WITH 
couMontiour Hovszs. * _ _ 
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7 „ By eoMtonntonr land is meant the oliginal com- 
mon field and common meadow land, and ſuch other land, 
lying within the towaſhip, a3 has, by grant or preſcription, 
a right of commonage when held with a 
ens: in contradiſtin&tion to (uch lands of the townſhip as 
not, and to te lands of the reſt of the kingdom which 
near an Mile Sa lg eee though held 
Mat iy yn rt : Gpaſuahaxove of the 
— wp dogs | 5 ſame legal | 
circumitance Wnick xe avgide or © Lakai 
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ſtate) taken jointly *. Fi WY: 414 35453 n 
2; COMMONRIGHT LANDS HELD WITH= 
our COMMONRIGHT Hovsss. The original 
right of theſe lands was indiſputably. the 
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i ted Lhe N Fſuſpes 0 IFF II CTY 
of the commons ta this one tenth of the townſhip? It 


would be abſurd to ſuppoſe it. If one tenth cannot by any 


advantage chouſe the other nine, why ſhould nine parts of a 
townſhip be ſulfered to mmm 


$42 04 ot pe RO wes 


* 1 ee 
the caſe of Pickering) is too abſurd to be treated of ſeri- 
ouſly. Suppoſe nine acres of ten, or ninety- nine of one 


bundved, of a given townſhip, to belong to one houſe, and 


the ether one - hundredth part to de divided among two hun- 


dred and fiftynine houſes : or ſuppoſe the commons of a 


given townſhip to contain many thouſand acres, and the 
commonright lands to conſiſt of 2376 acres z 
that the commonright. houſes of the townlhip were only | 


two, ang that 2370 acres of the appropriated lands be- 


| longed to age houſe, the ther fix acres to the other houſe ; 


would it be equitable in either caſe to divide by the houſes ? 
If not in theſe Caſes Dr 
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1mſtance;, which does not e 


7 * 
* 


nation depreciates them, below the other 
lands of the townſhip of the ſame intrinſic 


quality, in ſimilar ſituations, ſo much pro- 


portionably leſs is their right to a er 


nne the common -. 


1 | CommonzicnT. HOUSES. The mY 


u rights .nf baute depo. In dl. 


nature of the commons to be incloſed. 
"hf they produc uce e ee com- 


monright houſe ought to ſhare with the 


lands, in proportion to its extra value as ſuch; 
that is to ſay, whatever it is worth'more than 2 
non-commonright bquſe of the ſame intrinſic 


value, in a ſimilar ſituation, ſo much it 
| ought to by EY 1 in _ 9 Va- 


.  lyation 


. ve 


oh pa yan 


' * The depreciation here Jncjngnd 1 e 85 
place; for the appropriated lands of a townſhip are worth 


more to the occupier of a commonright houſe; becauſe they 
intitle him to a greater ſhare of the common paſturage, than 


to the occupier of a non-commonright houſe, to. whom 
my can ſeldom give any adequate privilege. 


* 


hip ; and: their temporary alienation is _— 


T.. 


—— the houſes (or. the houſes ; bite 
lord of the foil; eg: 
are alone intitled to it. 

If berbage and fuel Jointly, the n ad 
| houſes have rights in it, roportione e 
en and the fuel it vpn FO 
4. CommoNnRienT: SiTEs. The right. of 
bes is ſimilar with that of houſes: whatever 
the dormant right of preſentation and the 
dormant right of fuel are worth, ſo much in 
ee 2 ought to ſhare with the 


" The 


FF varies with 
the value of the commons and the number of houſes, 
Thus, ſuppoſe the commong of two diſtin townſhips to be 
of equal value, and that one townſhip coytained ten, the 
other one hundred commonright houſes ; the right of pre- 
ſentation would be worth more in that than in bir tawn- 
| ſhip; and where herbage alone is the produce of the 
nm 
the ſame. | 

f If part of the commons to be incloſed. PR THR SY 
bage alone, and other parts principally fuel, and a ſeparate 
diviſion be made (as in the caſe of Pickering}, the extra 
value is compaunded of the right of preſentation to the 
| herbage, and the right of cutting fuel ; either of which 
bing eſtimgred; the other is of courſe ſufficiently aſcertained, 


Yo 1N©L050URE\, ; 
. Txt Lond or THE 5011. To dere 
of a common, on which open woodlands ſtill 
prevail. the lord of the ſoil has a principal 
worth, ſo much in proportion the land is en- 
titled to; and if a right of fuel be eſtabliſh- 
ed by cuſtom, the h9uſes have their claim. 
Whatever proportional advantage the ſeveral 
Intereſts would receive, in an open ſtate, ſuch 
proportions of the land they are TI in- 
| titled to, under an incloſure, 

If valuable mines and quarries be given oy 
| the lord ought to receive an equivalent, in 
land, and is entitled to ſome ſhare, for the 
mere chance of mines, and quarries, being 
hereafter diſcovered. But of naked commons, 
affording neither wood nor fucl, and of which 
the mines and quarries are reſerved, the lard 
of the manor (merely as fuch) has not, on 
the prihelples offered, any right to ſhare in 
a diviſion of the ſoil, ſaving the honora FTA 
which has been aredy mention, LA oe 

« du Die serben 8 e 


In dhe eaſt of Pickering, the Crown, as mer of the 


1c honor, foreſts, and manor of Pickering® (in xight of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter), had one-tenth of the principal part of 
the Wenn — . 


7 n IIA. | — * 15 ” 11 eit The 
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| fideration given up was of 
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of While: che PrexzriNG, BILL. is before 
me, Lill make a few further remarks.c..;1., 
\_ 14+ Feve. commiſſioners appointed: three of 
thera, only, being directed to v lue the go 


Cr 


mon lands, and to ſet out the king's allot- 
ments. Of theſe three, one was nominated 
m_ ws chanceller of the Mal of e 
to be ſet out as tithes) ; and the third by the 
proprietors of the townſhip. Before the 
lands were valued, and the allotments ſet aut, 
the commiſſioner of the tithe · leſſee obtain- 
<d an appointment under de Crown, i 


— as had formerly bc incl 
and held by the Crown in ſeveralty; and the ren 
the commons given up entirely to the appropriated, lands of 
the townſhip; wig nk pp Fg ny 

meſne land of the dutchy, from a right of commonage 

tout ade word or le by tes aft N UN * 
all the manerial rights are reſerved; except the bonerary 
right of ſoil, and except quarries of flone and ute : which 

laſt are ſufficiently abundant in 00. 08: HEROIN 


to ſupply the townſhip with building materjals apd lime 4 
manure for at Jeaſt a thouſand years. - Therefore, the 


with that which was given as @quivalent ; aba 
pears to be, in this particular cn n 


ceſſive. 
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out, dy the agents” 'of the Crown, * 
the proptietors of the townſhip having; in 
any caſe, a caſting vote; their commiſſioner 
comit Ron's hs. Ou Ear a 
by-ſtatider. 1d (4 Sf. 20 ile ters 2:37 i 
It would be wel ih in enles of importance, 
bonorury commiſſimers; choſen out of che ins 
dependent gentlemen of the'neighbourhood; 
could be appointed as a cheek upon acting 
inen, in previcaitient of this na- 
e tte n n elne ent 

"ig; New. e to be made, and old ones 
to be repaired; — common” drains to be 
opened, and public reſervoirs formed, by the 
commiſſioners, at the joint ge. of e 
— tobe incloſec. 

The forming of reſervoirs yy theik waters 


collected by the roads, for the purpoſe of 


public drinking pools, ought to be a ſtanding 
clauſe. in every Incloſure bill; and commiſ- 
 fioners, moſt eſpecially in upland fituations 
away from running waters; oo__ pay dos 


F 
25 3˙ Lands, exceeding the * value of 


three ſhillings an are, to be divided and 
— reſidue to be allotted, only-; 
leaving 
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leaving it in the optioff 
whom they be allotted, to Hebeſe em? ei 
m remain in a date of bpm cem ; 
ſubhect war gran the Comm 
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that pric ä 6Þ-E6nifortable" foes 
ae bat in this Diſtrict, been beggared; 
and the fortunes of ers injured, by the'in« 
clofing of lands which have fiot yet paid, nor 
probably ever will repay, the'expencs mid 
4 nas. obſ vet in other Diſtrict 
of the king. (2-24 nin eee 
4. A goοd wh Lethe he fente 

like wiſe noticeable; The act allows a — 
lege of placing a fence, on the outſide of the 
ditch, upon the adjoitiing allvtinerit,”16 de- 
fend che face of the ye yeh hedge? 268-46 
emake and remove ſuch' fence during and 
within the ſpace of ten 9 Alſo ds cord 


binue the fence ut the ends (57 rails each 
25 the croſs ditches {to the poſts or alls of 


e adjoini ag cro! endes rn don arm 
5. Laſtly, the reference of matters in if. 
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— concerned, in. the par- or 
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It vill however be faid, chat a ſpeciel jury, 
_ of thi county in which the fite of Inclofure 
lies, are the fitteſt to determine the rights of 
the claimants. - This, in theory, ene, 
but is ſeldom. veriged in Bice. e 
cies rg and. eee was a 
tradeſman of the city of York. It is highly 
probable, that not one af the jury refided 
within twenty miles of the Git of Incloſure; 
or had the ſmalleſt ſhare uf perſonal xο⁹Ü] 
Incloſure. A jury impanelled, in any ther 
county of the kingdom, might n _ 
equally qualified for the purpyle. - 

It was therefore a mere {rial at his withchs 
to 2 proverb, is a game at hazard. The 
houſes were, once, within a ꝓpint of loſing 
the game: Sir Thomas Davenport died, and 
Mr. B. (their tyvo laading oounſel) was put 
under arreſt, he day before the trial was to 
have come on; and their agents, ſanguine as 
they had heretofore been, now, on thoſe 
accidents happening, gave themſelves up to 
de ſpair. But, by chance, or by management, 
the trial was poſtponed. The houſes, now, 
came into court, fully prepared, while the 
land, by a train of ill lud rde. management, 
Vor. I. G Was, 
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was, in effect, left without an advocate 
and, ſolely by the uncertainty of the law,” 
loſt its right. Even the houſe owners, them- 
ſelves, conſidered the verdict as a game art- 
fully won — and their /arge allotments, as 

plunder bravely got. Right was out of the 
queſtion: the idea of it had been abſorbed, 
long before the deciſion, in rancour and ill 
blood; a eircumſtance more to be lamented, 

than the inequitable diviſion of the commons. 
In the caſe of KNARESBOROUGH, too, 2 

diſpute, between the land owners and houſe 
owners, was ordered to be decided by legal 
conteſt; There, as at Pickering, the houſes * 


claimed the whole; but the lands happening, 


in chax caſe, to employ the better forces, they 
gained the day.” *Almoſt the whole foreſt 
was divided: NEE land owners: even a 


7 meſſuage 
Ii this caſe the houſes were divided into meſſuages and 
cottager—onie meſſuage was conſidered as equal to two 
cottages... This diſtinction, which is not uncommon, has 
moſt probably ariſen from the circumſtance of the wood- 
lands being grubbed for the ſake of herbage. A meſſuage, 
namely, 'a houſe with which land was anciently occupicd, 
had not only a privilege of cutting fuel in the outwoods, 
| but, of neceſſity in early days, a privilege of taking p/ow- 
boot, carthboot, &c. Hence, its claim upon the herbage which 
ſucceeded the wood became greater than that of a mere 
cottage, with which no lands being 9 uſe for 
implements of huſbandry, . 
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meſſuage did not ſhare, on the beſt land, 
more than two acres. The land owners had 
offered the houſe owners a greater propor- 
tion ; but they choſe to take their chance in 
a court, as other deſperadoes take their chance 
in a lottery—a landed eſtate, or nothing 3 
and, it is ſaid, what ſome of them got did | 
not pay their extra expences. Here, the 
poor man loſt his right: a circumſtance which 
renders the caſe of Fee en harder. 
than that of Pickering. 

Theſe are facts which appear to be = 
ficiently ſtrikin g, to induce Parliament. 0 
eſtabliſh ſome GENERAL PRINCIPLES TY 
IncLoSURE, and to enquire, themſelves, i in- 
to the rights of claimants : or, if a committee 
of Parliament cannot conveniently determine, 
to order reference to a commiſſion of inde · 
pendent diſintereſted men, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. of the ſite of Incloſure ; who, 
having perſonal knowledge of the premiſes, 
and the claiming parties, are beſt enabled to 
judge of their reſpective rights: or, if the 
oppoſition in Parliament be ſtrong, and the 
matters in diſpute too weighty to be left to 
reference, to ſend back the petitioners, and 
let the commons remain open. It does not 
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follow, that becauſe a few individuals, inſti- 


gated, perhaps, by one more intereſted than 
the reſt, take it into their heads to try their 
fortune in a Bill of Inclofure, that a ſuite of 
valuable commons ſhould of neceſſity be 
incloſed. A few years might reconcile dif- 
ferences in opinion; and, then, there might 
be no difficulty in aſſigning every man his 
rightful ſhare. 


The fate of SINNING TON was Ar ed | 


by that of Pickering ; the different intereſts 
having agreed, previouſly to the trial, to abide 
by the. deciſion of the court. 9 

The Sinnington bill is entitled to a few 
Temarks: 3 

1. Tithe. It is difficult to write with tem- 
per on the ſubject of tithes. At the time 
they were inſtituted, ſpecie was little in uſe, 
as a medium, between the producer and the 
conſumer of the productions of the ſoil; and 
then it might be neceſſary, that the clergy 
ſhould be ſupported out of its immediate pro- 
duce. But to continue this ancient regu- 


lation, in a time when money is become the 


univerſal medium of property, and when 
improvements in cultivation engage the at- 
tention of all ranks of 1 is an im- 

f Ki LES i * 7 
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propriety, which none but the abettors or 
oppreſſion will defend. 
: A general dilution of tithes, though 
| fervently to be defired, is not probably yet 
| near at hand: the bugbear innovation is, at 
preſent, too terrible in the eyes of the Many: 0 
8 but, under the circumſtances of the preſent 

times, to mcreaſe the quantity of titheable 
; Wl lands, as in the caſe of appropriating com- 
. mons without aſſigning ſome certain part of 
e chem, 97 ome, other equivalent, in lieu of 
tithes, is a crime which poſterity will never 
„ Wl forgive. 

In the caſe of Sinnington, every thing is 
bone which, under the falſe principles of the 
ne bill, could be done: indeed more; for even 
ſe, che general principle of the bill was broken 
he into, with reſpect to the tithes. The a& 
nd aſtigns one tenth of the commons for the 
87 tithe of the commons; and, afterwards, em- 
-o- MW powers the commiſlioners to ſet out a fur- 
ther parcel of them, for half the tithes of 
the old-incloſed lands of the townſhip, be- 
longing to the commonright houſes : which 
is, in effect, giving ſo much of the cOmmons 
to the commonright /ands, independent of 
the houſes, And further authoriſes the com- 
miſſioners to award a perpetual modus or 
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money-payment, in lieu of the vt ber bal If of 
the commonrig ht lands; and for the whole of 


the dormant lands ; ; namely, ſuch lands a8 had 


not, ſome time previous to the paſſing of the 
bill, a commonright! houſe belonging te to them!. 
Thus the entire townſhip i is freed, for ever, 
from a ſpecies of oppreſſion, which the whole 
1 is entitled to be relieved from. 
8 Lord of the foil. The Sinnington Bill 
aſl gns one froe-and-twentieth for the right of 
foil only ; all other manerial rights whatever 
being reſeryed. No quarries, or known beds 
of marl, &c. on theſe commons. 

3. Denixen rigbt. The priory of Keld- 
holm, which anciently ſtood at a fhort 
diſtance from theſe commons, without the 
boundaries of the townſhip of Sinnington, 

had a right or freedom of commonage, for 
nxty beaſts, and four hundred ſheep. Thi 
right has, of late years, and perhaps ever ſince 


® 'The falſe ground of this SſtinQtion bas . =p 
ſhewn. Suppoſe a transfer of a principal part of thel 
lands to have taken place (through ordinary circumſtances, 
without any ſiniſter views to an Incloſure) about the time 
the excluſion of right takes place,—would the mere cir- 
cumſtance of fixing the particular day of excluſion tw-entj- 
four hours before or twenty-four hours after the day 0 
transfer, alter, either one way or the other, the natura 
right of ſuch lands to ſhare in the beneſits of the Incloſure 
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the. diſſolution of the priory, been exerciſed 
in part, but never perhaps wholly. The Earl 
of Scarborough, who is at preſent in poſſeſ- 
ſion of this right, has received little more 
than a yearly acknowledgment: nevertheleſs, 
on a diviſion of the commons, his claim be- 
came important; for the ancient right, in its 
fulleſt extent, was equal, perhaps, to half the 


| paſturage of the commons under incloſure. 


In this caſe, the dictates of common pru- 
dence would have led the promoters of the 
bill to have fixed the quantity of right, be- 
fore they went to Parliament. This, ho w- 
ever, was neglected, and all the act em- 
powers the commiſſioners to do, in this re- 
ſpect, is, to examine into the merits of the 


claim, and ſet out ſuch a part of the com- 


mons, as appears to them to be a compen- 
ſation. The conſequence is, an injunction 
has been granted to ſtop proceedings: through 


Which, circumſtance the incloſure is at a 
ſtand, to the great inconveniency of the 


townſhip. A certain and conſiderable ex- 
pence is incurred—commonable. ſtock ſold 


off: — and fencing materials prepared—with- 


out, at preſent, any certain advantage ac- 
cruing ; a predicament. this, . which ought 
to caution the = of Bills of Inclo- 
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fare, to have a clear ufderſtariding with the 
ſeveril intereſts concerned, before they bur- 
den the townſhip with the expences of «bil 
and the conſequent inconveniencies. 

4. Alien claim. Another claim is made 
vl theſe commons by the owner of a 
farm which lies by the fide of them, and 
whoſe ſtock has, time immemorial, been ſuf- 
fered to depaſture upon them. It is ſup- 
poſed 1 that this encroachment hes been made 
thro the meant of 4 woindrake * acroſs a 
corner of theſe commons, to a river which 
runs at a diſtance ; or that it has been fuf- 
| ered to take place, through mere neglect: 
let this be as it may, it ought to be 2 leſſon 
to unincloſed townſhips, to attend to the 
ſtock of their reſpective commons. I term 
it an incroachment, becauſe there is not 2 
more general poſition, than that the com- 
mons of a given townſhip belong, in original 
Tight, to the lands and howfes of that town- 
ſhip, and that no right of commonage can 
be juſtly claimed, by the lands and houſes 
of another townthip, unleſs a ſpecial grant, 
br ſomething adequate tb it, can be pro- 
"duced. Caftoty may, in this caſe, be con- 
dlred, in law, as iflequate | to 2 grant; 
| N although, 
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although, in equity and common ſenſe; it. 
might ſeem more reaſonable to award da- 
| mages, for a treſpaſs, than a porting hs the 
commons, as a compenſation. 
5. Fencing. The whole to be incloſed, 
gs fix months from the time of ſtaking 


| Counter fences may be made upon 

f yes adjoining allotment, and over the t 

5 nating croſs ditches v. Sheep to be kept 
out of the new incloſures, during the firſt 
Feen years; and all kinds of ſtock out of 
1 the lanes, during ten years after which 
4 time, the ſurveyars of the roads of the town- 


: | ſhip may let the graſs of the lanes and bye- 


1 ways, and apply the rents to the repair of 
c the roads: — an admirable clauſe ! | 
n 6. Appeal. By this bill, perſons aggrieved 
a may appeal to the Quarter-Seſſions; except 
I in ſuch caſes where the determinations of the 
commiſſioners are directed to be final. This, 
p in fome caſes, may be a check upon the a&t- 
n ing commiſſioners ; but is far- from being 
' equivalent to a ſpecial commiſſion of gentle- 
t, men, reſident in the neighbourhood, who 
5 would, in all caſes, be on the ſpot, to be ap- 
= pealed to. To do ftrit juſtice to every indi- 
— vidual, in a complicated buſineſs, of this na- 
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ture, is beyond the power of abilities and 
honeſty to accompliſh ; but the nearer this 
ſummit can be approached, the better; and 
every probable. means ſhould be KA in 
attempting r | 
In the caſe of Minn ron, 3006 the 
commons were aſſigned to the HOUSES, half 
to the LAND, in proportion to the land tax : 
à mode of diviſion which has, I believe, been 
pretty generally adopted in the Vale. 
Ibis methad of apportioning the ſhares 
of the land owners is, in townſhips where the 
land tax is levied by rack. rents, more equi- 
table, thay it is in caſes where it is paid by 
ancient valuation, gs it was in Middleton 
when the Incloſure took place: but it can- 
not, in either caſe, be ſtrictly equitable ; nor 
approach ſo near to ſtrict equity, as a valuation 
according to circumſtances, at the time of 
cloſure. . _!. 
On this, alone, an 1 equitable diviſion of 
commonable lands can be made: not with 
reſpect to land, only; but with regard to 
every other ſpecies of commonable property. 
WHATEVER BENEFIT THE SEVERAL Ix- 
TERESTS, AND THE !NDIVIDUALS OF THE 
RESPECTIVE. INTERESTS, RIGUTFULLY 
ENJOYED, PREVIOUSLY TO THE  INCLO=- 
SURE, 
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SURE, OF WERE, in reverſion, RIGHTFULLY 
ENTITLED TO, (AS DORMANT LANDS AND 
HOUSES), such PROPORTIONAL BENEFIT 
THEY ARE SEVERALLY ENTITLED TO, 
UNDER AN e eee 


BEFORE I take leave of this biet, 1 
will note the effects of the three different 
means of Incloſure, which have been, in 
different townſhips, made uſe hs in 18 
Dilſtri& : namely, OS 2 
4 bs Incloſure by Exchanges; Nc. - : ok 

2. Incloſure by private commiſſion. 
3. Incloſure by Act of Parliament. 

1. IN CLosuxE BY EXCHANGES. In the 
northweſt diviſion of the Vale, the common 
fields and common meadows have moſtly been 
incloſed, progreſſively, piece after piece; 3 
either i in the original flips, fingly ; or more 
| than one of them have been joined by pur- 
chaſe, or by private exchanges between the 
ſeveral proprietors: by which means the 
whole of the appropriated lands of the town- 
ſhips, in which this ſpecies of Incloſure has 
taken place, have been, in proceſs of time, 

incloſed and held in ſeveraltx. 

This method of Incloſure is attended with 
at leaſt one diſagreeable conſequence. The 
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.common-beld. lands beving lain principally 
in fingle ridges,.fome of them, perhaps, near 

ia mile. in length, the Incloſures are badly 
proportioned. Fhey are either too long for 


their width, many of them reſembling lanes 
rather than fields; or, if cut into lengths, 
there are no driftways to the inner diviſtons: 


- — beſides, much unneceflary fencing, with all 


ſure incurred and what is yet worſe, each 
man's property is ſtill, en ſcattered over 
the townſhip. 


Se IncLosuzs 1 BY PRIVATE. comms- 


sto. Some entire townſhips (except per- 


- haps the unſtinted commons), and many 
ſtinted paſtures, have heen laid out by com- 


miſm̃oners, choſen unanimouſly by the ſeveral 


; intereſts concerned, without {licking the 
lite of Parliament. 


By this means, the diſtinct properties are 


nid together, in well ſized. and well pro- 


: portianed Inclpſures, with proper raads and 
inconveniency, or the uncertaigty attending 


1 1 e to Parliament. 1 
. IncLosuRg BY ACT OF PARLIA- 


5 2 bRg By this expedient, the advantages 


E are obtained in their fulleſt 
LINED Jo” Went; 
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extent; but they are unavoidably burdened 
with a train of attendant evils, which render 
this mode of Tncloſure much leſs "it 
than that of incloſing by general cunſeur- 

_ This, however, is frequently impraftcable: 
obſtinacy has its adherents, in every tom. 
ſhip; and where · various intereſts are con- 
cerned, as in che caſe of dividing unſtinted 
commons, it is ſcarcely poſſible that every 
intereſt, and every individual of each inte- 
reſt ſhould be of one mind. Therefore ; 
without ſome exertion of legal authority, un- 
ſtinted commons, in ee "muſe Wan 
to lie open. 

But it does not follow OY thongs) FIST | 
is neceſfary, much ſhould be uſed.” it may 
be received as a ſound poſition, that in caſes 
| where an Incloſure would be highly beneficial 
to a townſhip at large, a great majority of 
the individuals concerned would forward a 
meaſure, evidently 'caleulated to promote 
their own intereſt ; provided they could ob- 
tain it by ſome certain and nom meaũs. It 
is the idea of giving up a certainty for an 1 
certainty, of entering the liſt of contending 
intereſts, and of being outwitted or over- 
powered by their neighbours, which deter 
ey 8 7 fortunes are not deſperate, and 

| whoſe 
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whoſe dihoſions are pe „ UM en- | 


geging in conteſtit about Incloſures. 

At preſent, a notice of a petition to Par- 
liament, for the appropriation of unſtinted 
commons, implies the war-hoop—bavock !— 


and he's the beſt fellow who gets tlie moſt 
plunder; And, until ſome GENERAL 
LAW OF INCLOSURE be eſtabliſhed, this 
unciviliʒzed mode of e muſt neceſ- 


ſarily continue. 


The multiplication of ſtatutes * ever 
been ſpoken of as an evil; and though pub- 
lie acts may in general be meant, private 
bills may properly be included. There needs 


no apology, therefore, for venturing to recom- 


mend one Act of Parliament which would 


preclude the paſſing of a thouſand. 


Pariſh Bills of Incloſure muſt occupy much 
of the attendance of Parliament, and divert. 
their attention from matters of more public. 
importance. Beſides, private intereſt, al- 
though it may not be able to exert its influ-. 
ence in Parliament at large, may be difficult 
to ſhut out, entirely, from its committees : 

but what can lower the dignity of Parlia- 
ment more, than private intereſt being per- 


mitted, in any way, to warp its determi- 
nations? 


That 


» my pl 4 | $ 
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That a GENERAL BILL OF INCLO- 
SURE might de framed, to anſwer the'pur- 


poſe of an equitable appropriation of com⸗ N 
monable lands, in a much higher degree, than 


has been, or perhaps ever can be obtained, by 
ſeparate bills, appears, to my mind, indu- 
bitable; and why ſuch a meaſure has · not 
long ago been adopted, would be difficult 
for any man, out of Parliament, to conceive. 

It would be i improper, in me, to dictate 
to Parliament, and might be wrong to offer 
my ſentiments, too freely, in this place; 
but having ventured to cenſure the preſent 
mode of Incloſure by Act of Parliament, it 


is incumbent on me to convey ſome idea, of | 


what I conceive would be an improvement. I 
In every townſhip, FOUR DISTINCT ix- 
' TERESTS claim a right of ſharing in its com- 
monable lands: namely, lands, houſes, tirber, 
and the lordſhip. The two former have a 
benefit in commons, in their open ſtate ; but 
the benefit of the other two ariſes, ſolely, out 
of the Incloſure . Hence it t follows, that 


| it 
* The tithe of wool, lamb, and milk, only excepted; 


articles of ſmall value, compared with the tithe produce | 


of lands, in a ſtate of cultivation, 


1796. If, in any caſe, as in the 1 of marles 


or fens, the eſtimate value of the tithes ſhould be greater, 
9 in 
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it is the conſent and approbetlon of the two 


farmer intereſts, which ought to be obtained, 
previouſly to a change from tlie open to the 


| incloſed tate; for the two latter may be 


ſuppoſed to be always ready to receive Pro 
poſals for an Incloſure. 

It bas already been ſeen, that when the 
tithe and the lordſhip are able to draw over 
to them a third intereſt, they can gain the 


defined point. But the evil effects af Inclo- 


ſures, thus conducted, have alſo been ſeen. 
Therefore, in fixing a general rule, for the 


QUANTITY OF APPROBA'TION requiſite to 
an Incloſure, the other intereſts are more r 
ticularly to be attended to. 


Were the lands and the brats equally 
fituated, with reſpect to the commons to be 
incloſed, a majority of each might be ſuf- 


| ficient. But this not being the caſe, in any 


townſhip, a larger proportion ſeems neceſ- 
fary. Three fourths might, in many caſes, 
be too ſmall ; but as Ineloſures are, in all 
human probability, beneficial to-the public, 
it might be impolitic to fix it higher. 

> > 2X 41), Tus 


| * 2 5 b N | 
in the open than in the incloſed tate, the owners of ſuch 
, tithes ought not only to have a 3 voice, but to 


dave a tdi e 
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Thus it appears to me, that, i in PA. a 
general law of Incloſure, three Fourths, in 8 
1 of the land, and three fourthe, in num 
ber, of the houſes, with the conſent of the 
bord gf the Jotl, ought, to. de conſidered as the 
requiſite QUANTITY or APPROBATION. _ 
Authorized and guided, by a general law 
of this nature, the buſineſs of Incloſurewoyld 
be fafe and eaſy. Every man, before he ſet. 
out, would Ft with certainty, his pro- 
portional. ſhare ; and the Act would empower 
the ſeveral intereſts to make choice of com- 
miſſioners, to ſecure to them their WR 
rights. | 
Numberleſs 1 remiin yet Ws = 
made; and it were much to be regretted, 
that the attention of Parliament ſhould be 
ſo unprofitably employed, and that the pro- 
perty of individuals ſhould be ſubjected to 
ſo much hazard, as it is to be feared they . 
will be, while en l are continued 
to be appropriated, by SEPARATE BILLS, 
without any BST ABLIFARD FAIR 1 5 oF, | 
INCLOSURE'®, 
Tour F foe ir, = FARM | 
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of the intention here propoſed, was drought into Parliz« 
ment, by the Preſident of the Board of Agriculture. But 
Partiartent being diflelved, before the Bill had paſſed he 
lower Houſe, it now remains in ſuſpence, for the deciſion 
of the new Parliament. 
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1. TIE vun 0 MATERIALS, 
which ate now in common uſe, on this fide 
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85 Srokks. The' oled, in uſe, ar are "of 
two ki inds : : freeflone and limeſtone #, The 
ino 1 former 


** 


» "tn hey quarries from which thee ING are drawn, 
the limeſtone generally forms the upper ſtratum, riſing to 
within a few inches of the ſurface. The'ſvil; itſelF,is'ge- 
nefally' à limeſtone gravel; under which is frequently 
pound a ſtratum of thin llatelike limeſtone, that-increaſes in 
thickneſs, as the depth increaſes; from one to four or fix 
inches thick; lying, in general, looſe and am 
Theſe are e neee wild- 
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grp e leſs periſhable, are aſe for 
foundations, cvins, corniges, and the coping 5 
of ridges; and gables; the latter, being more 
eaſily raiſed, and requiring leſs labor in 
drefling them for uſe, are, in farm houſes at | 
leaſt, generally Abe in facing the walls; 3 and 
when properly hammered, and properly | 
ſorted, ſo as to giye the thickeſt to the lower 
courſes, leſſening the ſize of the ſtones, from 5 
five or fix to three or four inches thick, a as 
the building riſes, a much neater material 
cannot be employed; nor, if kept free from 
conſtant moiſture, one which i 18 more laſting, 
or which preſerves the face of youthfulneſs 
ſo long. . 

2. PanTiIIES. Formerly, frrow and 
heavy . kind of late v were the common cover- X 
ings ; but, of late years, pantiles haye become 
univerſal, for ordinary building , ar and ble 
late for better houſes. F 

In the ſouthern cou nties, pantiles are don 
e as an n ordinary | material : but the 
48 „„ ES. nation 
ings 3" hint eee eee 
bricklike form: an operation ſomewhat tedious; but not 
equal to that of chiſſelling freeſtone. Under the walling 
ſtones, an irregular limeſtone rock (of many fect in depth 
perhaps) is uſually found; and, under __ a i | 
e 2065-18 
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: eſtimation of than there, atiſts Koch an im- 


proper method of uſing them. Hot from wy 


properly ay,” K rom Lende to 
Grantham, i in Lincolnſhire, ſcarcely a roof of 
pantiles « occurs : north of Grantham, they 
are become the almoſt univerſal covering. 
5 They have two qualities ſufficiently valuable 
to recommend them! m any country * ap- 
neſs and lightneſs. 5 

Much, however, depends on the manufac- 
turing, as well as on the Jaying, of pantiles. 
If the materials be not ſufficiently expoſed 
to the action of the air; or, if of diſſimilar 
natures, . though ſufficiently tempered, they 
be not united ſufficiently into one homogeneous 
maſs, or uniform ſu bſtance, the tiles that 
are made from them are liable to periſh ; ; not 
only before burning, as well as in the Kiln, 
but after being expoſed. to the influence of 
the atmoſphere, upon the roof of a building, 
Or; if the materials be - good and well pre- 
pared, the moulds be truly made, and the 


moulding ſkilfully executed; —ſtill, if they 


be ſuffered to warp in drying, or to twiſt in 
being ſet injudiciouſſy in the kiln, they are 
wholly unfit to be laid on, as a covering ma- 


terial; and every zie eee, | 


them. 
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them. Wer e workmen, in general, or thoſe 
who have the ſuperintendency of workmen, 
more ſcrupulous, in this reſpect, than they 
generally are, manufacturers would be more 
diligent in their endeavours to apprqach the 
ſtandard of perfection; by which means this, 
in many caſes, moſt eligible covering might 
grow into univerſal eſtimation. 

3- DxAL. In a Diſtrict, furniſhed with 

three conſiderable ſea ports, and a river na- 
vigation, it is no wonder that deal ſhould have | 14 
been long in uſe, as a building material. 2 
Floors have been laid with it, for near a cen- © 
tury ; and, of late years, it has been uſed for 
almoſt every purpoſe. of building. Beams, 

; joiſts, and entire roofs, are now, ane uni- 

˖ verſally, made of fir timber. 

t 4. Bxicxs. Where ſtones are "Bop to 0 

: fetched, as towards the center of the Vale, 

f bricks are become a common material, If 

„ WH trickearth be found near the ſite of building, 

b = it generally may in ſituations where ſtones 
e ue ſcarce, clamp bricks are conſidered, in this 
Country, where coals may be had at a mo- 
n derate price, as the readieſt and (all things 
e I conſidered) the cheapeſt walling material. 
— „ CRMEN T. Formerly. ordinary ſtone 
„ buildings, were carried up, entirely, with 
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with water, Ab the ſmalleſt zar ls 
of lime. The ſtones, themſelves, were de- f. 
pended upon as the bond of union; the uſe P 
of the ** mortar” being merely that of x giving P 
warmth to the building, and a _— of ftiff : 


neſs to the wall. ba 
The event, however, proves that wall | Wh 
built without lime have, in many inſtances, ? 
ſtood for ages. Even part of the walls of 1 
Piexkkxixe CASTLE, formerly eſteemed a th 
fortreſs of conſiderable ſtrength, have been 7 
e 


carried up with a cement, which, to appear. 
ance, ſeems little ſuperior to common mor- 
tar: nevertheleſs, ſuch i is the effect of time, 
upon walls which are expoſed on every ſide 
to the atmoſphere, that they now "ONE to- 
gether with conſiderable tenacity. 

To this effect of time; or, more — 
ſpeaking, to certain laws of nature which, in 
proceſs of time, produce this effect; we 
ought, perhaps, to aſcribe the ſtonelike con- 
texture of the cements of ancient walls, 


rather than to 1. g kill in Peng 
them. | 


The citadel „or central ronghold; of the 
fortreſs under notice, has been built with 
better cements; which, however, vary much 

4 6 ; E ; in 


vorriuine” 6 | 


in ach appearance. SR ne - ſpecimen, 
which T have collected, is a ſmooth chalklike 
ſubſtadce; another, a coarſe rough maſs, com- 
poſed-of ſand and [mall gravel, with a anale 
ortion of chalklike matter 
ln the fofle; which ſurrounds the outer 
wall, lies a fragment (perhaps part of the 
parapet or embraſures of the outſide wall) 
: whoſe cement has acquired a ſtonelike hard- 
f neſs, eſpecially the Pry which i is e on 
the outer ſurface *. 
I have beſtowed: ſome 8 on the 
decompoſition of theſe four K The 
7 reſults are as follow: 33 
Exp. 1. CeMenTor PicxzRING CagTLE: 
le —the coarſer ſpecimen, taken from the ruins 
of the central tower. 

In general appearance, it reſembles arty 
chalk, thickly interſperſed with {mall | gravel; 
v ſome of the granules aß large as peas. Its 
tenacity that of common writing chalk ; the 


We 
4 aſperities 25. broken off with the fingers. © 4g 
Is, 4 3 _ n 1 "> TL 4 apr 700 Vie : One F 


aſcertain. Part of the cl oo ach nds. 
the WW towers raiſed by (I think) Edward VI. But wen the 
ith parts, which are here the ſubject of notice, were erected, is 
probably uncertain. They are ſaid to be of very great an- 
2 tiquity; and are worthy of the reſearch of the Antiquary. 
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the menſtruum, loſt in ſolution, 25 grains 


of air, and yielded by filtration 40 grains 


of reſiduum ; which afforded, by elutriation, 


35.grains of gravel and rough ſand, and 5 grains 
of ſufpendible mudlike matter: the ſolution 


yielding, by precipitation, 64 grains of * 


careous W 
42 35 grains of Ad and gr 
5 grains of filt, . . ja 
64 grains 4 pls challe, 
. 
104 grains. at 
From this analyſis it appears, 3 
1. That the proportion in this caſe (up- 
ing to be of equal weight with ſand and 
gravel) was three meaſures of unſlaked lime 
in lumps, to two of ſand and gravel. 
2. That the fand and an in this caſe, 
had been waſhed; either by the brook, which 


runs at the foot of the Caſtle mound, or more 


probably, by hand; the proportian of dirt 
being ſmaller than that . is n 
found among drift ſand. 
3. That the lime had. not regained the 
"we of its fart air, Tho increaſe of weight, 


1 Which 


c hundred grains, pounded, died "il 
merged in water, and balanced together with | 


oo. CCD. Toe: X 
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which appears in the Nees this . 
— HAAR unto proof, Ps the Pl 
ciency of air thrown off jn the ſolution. To 
try whether the increaſo, on one hand, and the 
deficiency, on the other, agreed as to ane 
tity, I reſuſpended 50 grains of the c 
obtained in this experiment: it loſt -exaitly 
23 grains in ſolution; as 50: 23: 643 29. 
Therefore, the increaſe of weight, in this caſe, 
peu to be ally _ to tho br 
"Exe. 2. CenenT OF ee NG Carrun; 
finer ſpecimen of the central tower. | 
General appearance that of ſtale lime, run 
together with water, and baked to a cruſt ; 
almoſt 2 pure white : ſurface rough ; ſhew- 
ing the cells and the unbroken granules of 
Y 2 original lime. Contexture, more brittle 
than common chalk ; full of pores ; the ma- 
terials do nat appear 4. have been well incor» 
porated, at the time of preparation. 
F jacdeoapapadhinns . 
ac: grains of air. 
42 grains of whitiſh grit, eee e 
„ grains of ſuſpendible dulce rticles, 
| 5 e 


03 grains, | 
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very different in appearance- Kehen t magni- 
fed) from common ſand. I was at ale 
sſcertain their nature, until pounding ſome 
freeſtone, and waſhing it in the manner I had 
done the reſiduum, I found it to reſemble ex- 
actly the fortytwo grains of waſhed grit of 
the experiment. It appears to have been 
pounded or ground very ſmall, and to have 
been put through a fine ſieve; the whole 
being in a ſtate. TER no fr: phone ſo large 
as a pin' s head. | 300 
It is obſervable, this the cement of this | 
experiment is weaker than that of the laſt : 
but whether from the nature of the 4a/e, or 
from the proportion of lime being leſs, or 
from the two united, is not evident. 
It is alſo obſervable, that, in the - ob 
ſition of this ſpecimen, a urinous ſmell roſe, 
during the ſolution; and that the edges of 
the firſt filter attract moiſture from the air. 
It is at preſent a practice, among ſome plaſ- 
terers, to make uſe of urine in the n,. | 
of plaſter. | 
Exp. 3.CEMENT e e . 
taken from the ruins of the old cuter wall 
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four different dn; 1 2 fon fond above. the 
foundation; and moſtly from the inner partz 
of the wall (where W parted); ren 
the outer ſurface. | 
Its appearance is that of ſandy * . 
ſperſed with ſpecks of chalk ; ſome. of them 
larger than peas, enn 8 
of dried brickearth. 5 
One hundred grains of this (peeimen yi 
thirteen and a half grains of air. 
30 grains of rough ſand, and- a my lrg 
bY fragments, 20 48 | 
37 grains of filt and fine ſand, - 
36 grains of calcareous earth, 
103 grains, 
_ Ons: There are two cauſes of the — | 
of this cement: the ſmall proportion of lime, 
and the impurity of the baſe : a heterogeneous: 
maſs of fragments of various kinds, ſome of 
them apparently gypſequs ; of ſands of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, principally of a cryſtalline 
aſpect; but chiefly of mere mud, or of ſand 
ſo fine as to be impalpable between the fin- 
gers. It is therefore evident, that the mate- 
pa Wet ee n not n 
ie | Ex, 
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 Exp.4.CxMENT OF PICKERING CASTLE: 
taken from a ING in the 8 cot 
ner of the foſſe. 
In general 5 ae aeg 
the laſt noticed ſpecimen ; but in contexture 
Hery different. The cruſt of the outer ſur- 
face, which has been expoſed, to the influ. 
ence of the atmoſphere, probably, during 
many centuries, has acquired almoſt the 
hardneſs of limeſtone; nor is any part of it 
to be broken with the fingers: nevertheleſs, 
this ſpecimen, alſo, is full of lamps of un- 
mixed lime; ſome of them the ſize of ſmall 
hazel nuts, and, at the time I took the ſpeci- ( 
men (the ſeaſon wet), as ſoft almoſt as butter ; 
when dry, they are of the OY of very 
ſoft chalk. ü 
One hundred grains of this ſpecimen yield 1 
ue e ner gc Hy: | t 
8 grains of fragments t 
12 coarſe land, 1 LY -M 
1 eee nr ö WIS. { 
157 8 
5 
| 


'3 — of a farlike gegen gf 
| HG chalk. {inns bg 
104 grains, 
Ons. The conſiſtant: * oy this cf I 
duum nt thoſe of the laſt ſpecimen; 
except- 


4 rg , 
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excepting the abſence of the mud, which has 
"GO been waſhed: * and except 


| 6 
gueſs ;-nor have 1 ee at ace to . ; 
ſue the enquiry.” 7 ws 4; 
Gen. Ons. 1. All theſe Gi mhotlier 
weak or ſtrong, have laid hold of the ſtones 
with a degree of firmneſs proportioned to 
their reſpective ſtrengths. Every crevice of 
ee is filled . an 
e * 
— livybecn poured into the walls, in a 
liquid Rate, in the ſtate of puddle ; and they 
appear to have operated, with reſpect to com- 
pactneſs, as the puddle of the canal- makers. 
2. The ſubjects of Exp. 3. and 4. are 
ſtrong evidences, that, in the preparation of 
theſe puddles, the antient builders were very 
deficient: Not more than half of the lime 
they contain appears to operate. The lumps, 
whether large or l are more than waſted ; 


it Is evident, tha | the Sa 
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the buildings. The air in the ſtronger ſpe- 
cimens bears a conſiderable proportic te 
entire quantity of eement; and being N 
ated, in the cloſe ſtate above-mentioned, may 
have added greatly to its compatineſs. s. 
Hence, it is highly probable: that. the 
ſtonelike unn of old cer ments is chiefly. 
to is" add; and ee ſubſtance 
reſembling the original limeſtone. - © 4607953 
On examining a wall, which has been built 
with loam alone, without any admixture of 
lime, and which has probably ſtood about a 


whatever of the ſtones, and that time has 


made no alteration on its contexture. It is 
ſtill the ſame friable ſubſtance, it probably 
was, the day it firſt became dry in the build- 
ing; without having the ſmalleſt 


of acquired tenacity, obtained during the 


century of time it has been n 0 Ga 
influence of mami Ke 


ae 8 — eee of a co- | 


Vt» 


heſive nature to the mottar of 1 
are expoſed to it. 


: Jak it is more — probable, — 
con- 
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degree of tenatity, ſuperior to that which * 
had on its firſt becoming dry in the wall; 
and it is a fact, well eſtabliſned, chore 
begins to imbibe; the moment it grovvys cool 
the kiln," that which the fire has de- 
prived it of; namely, fixed air; which fixed 
air being imbibed, after the cement is depo- 
ſited in the walls, ws Pee . 3 
cauſe of tenacity. „ee poifhig 
This beg adrsgsted. it mayckem to follow; 
that. the more quickly it is transferred from 
the kiln to the building, the greater portion 
of air will de imbibed, after it is laid in tbe 
walls, and, of courſe, the greater effect will 
time have on the tenacity or coheſion of the 
cement: and hence, we might be led to in- 
fer, that, if the antients had any ſuperior {kill - 
in this matter, it conſiſted in their ae 
the lime from the kiln to the building. 8 

But, in practice, it is obſerved, that frelb= 
made mortar; does not ſet ſo well, nnn 
dily, as that which has been prepared ſome 
time before it be uſed. e e OY 

This fact, perhaps, is nage rin the 
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outward air It is the opinion of à perſon, 
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* TY _ 2 e 5 1 * 
n eee od re rt: 


e on dat fe rice rs do al- 


materials, which it i intend to bind — 3 


* e en, e 7 ; 


kev this be as it ae, it nme 
Sealer, when mortar is not uſed, preſently 


who has paid this ſubject conſiderable atten- 


| n, _ if cnbrtaribe bureed within the ſur- 


Ai: aue N 


Fg 


. who prtceiuciens 


judgment, in the few ſubjects he has more 
particularly employed his mind upon, are ſu- 


perior to thoſe of moſt men, has ſtruck out 


_ - new wag I of lime/for 


to a e And, nn "lei 


w be mixed; in this _ _—— _ 


bath a tl 
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| Jes difficult, if not utterly. impoſſible, to 
reduce lime entirely to powder, with wate? 
alone; ſome part or other will always: be 
ſuperſaturated,. and thereby be reduced ts 
a paſte 3 while the outſides, which are expoſed = 
to the 1 will (unleſs the ſtorie bs 


— load es 8 e 
though but the ſize of a pea or a muſtard 
ſeed, is uſeleſs, if not detrimental to cement; 
for, with theſe; the grains of fand cannot 
be intimately mixed; much leſs be coated 
with them ; as they may, and og, 


ought to be, with lime ii put. 

But if, inſtead of water; ee ue! 
in ſlaking the lime; (piling it with the lime 
nin knobs, layer for layer, and covering up 
| the heap: with it;) -thoſe evils are avoided; 
; no part is :faperſaturated; nor ate any gra- 
| nules Wen ee —_ Non the enen 

air. 29110) DI A 34 N 
| Beſides, anda great advantage is obtain 
ed by flaking the lime, in this manner, with 
the ſand with which it is intended //td be. 
incorporated. The two ingredients; by be- 
ing, perhaps, repeatedly turned over, and 
*y palking: through the ſieve together, na- 
. 1 ceſlarily 
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rily become intimately blended ; more 
dye perhaps, than they could be 
mixed, by any other proceſs, equally ſimple. 
If the ſand be woſhed (and all ſand mixed 
with; lime for cement ought to be' waſhed) 
the labor of preparation is, by this method 
But, in the preparation of cement, sLAx - 
t TA Lime makes only one ſtage of the e 
proceſs; NIX IG THE INGREDIENTS inti- 
mately, and uniting them cloſely together 
into one compact homogeneous maſs, is an 
operation en N _ erg at- 
tention.” 
We hw ſen: "the def eater: 
Jumps of lime in cement; and the good 
TORE Peg cement _ Hates 8 | 
— I of 
| Chat ras to hs eflential Make 

5 — of cement. When mortar is laid 

on with the frotel, it remains in the ſtate in 

which it is laid, and does not run together 
into a cloſe form, like eee NO or 

P nnn. i 4305; 

Much care, therefore, is . . 
-prepdrationofmortarfor the RON. L. Work- 
ing it, with the ſpade alone, is inſufficient. 
edge of a Kip 
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. ee and ſufficiently effective of the 


I ever heard of ſuch a c 
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ang 
of wooden, axe, is more. efficacious, but i 


very t Mrz1s forthe grinding of clay 


purpoſe. intended: but a mill, for the gtind · 
ing of mortar, 1 have not yet 8 T 


6. Oat. This is, now, 3 wholly laid 
aſide, as a. material of the houſe cat penter; ; 
1 and ſome few 9 which 
of Whitby: and. Scarbcvough 0A off the 
larger timber; and the refuſe has, of late, been 
much in demand, for the purpoſe of inclo- 


| ſure, Deal has of courſe gained ground, as a 
building material. There are, however, 
ſome'few-men, who ſtill retain a ſufficient 


partiality for the oak, to uſe it freely in every 
ſpecies of building, under a full perſuaſion 
that, in the end, it wil n hb oye 


material. 


Hon 3 3 of 
bal in moſt common uſe in the Diſtrict, = 
I will proceed to give ſonie account of 'the 
BULLDINGS: themſelves ; and of fuck or- 


RATIONS, in r n . 
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- ih; FARMERIES.- The ſpiri it of SY 
CEE whic 
itſelf through this extenſive county, is in ne 
particular more conſpicuous, than in Farm 
Buildings; nor, perhaps, does any part of it 
afford ſo. many ſtriking innovatiamt, in this 

particular, as that which is under ſurvey. 

The Fancy FARM-Housks, which have 
been erected in different parts of it, I pur- 
poſely paſs over. Taſte, whether true or 
falſe, mere ornament without uſe, is foreign 
to the preſent ſubject: and I have; in another 
work, profeſſedly on the ſubject of nur Ar 
ORNAMENT; 9 ſentiments 8 
ornamental buildingss. 
In RURAL Economy, Rraight Hood * 
tight angles are firſt principles, which can 
feldom: be deviated from, with propriety ; 
either in laying out 2 n or in en 
Farm Buildings. „ 

Here, the great objeck! is to tric 1 de- 


Lired:conveniences, at the leaſt expence, pre- 
ſent and future taken jointly, fo long as the 


given conveniences may be required. To 
theſe principles we may venture to add, — the 
| greater number of conveniences there can be 
included, in one building, the cheaper will 
_ conveniences be obtaind. 
There 


has ſo evidently diffuſed 


dd of — 0 0 — 4s wn. - 


ere 
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[That is * certain width; _—_— can i fel 


dom be exceeded, with propriety, in Farm 


Buildings; but the nearer this width is ap- 
proached, the greater quantity of convent: 


 ency will, in general, be obtained with a given 


expenditure. . The long cube form, with. the 


plain ſpan roof, can never be diſpenſed with, 


without evident A a in ne 
Farm Buildings. 55 


** 
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The number of Baltes which have, of 
late years, taken place, and the ſpirit of im- 
provement, which has gone forth upon the 
Wolds, have given exiſtence to rann; 
of almoſt every form and dimenſion., W 

The practice of houſing cattle in wintet, 
which will be ſpoken to hereafter, requires a 
greater quantityof building, than that of win- 
tering them in the open yard. But the quan- 
tity of barnroom requiſite in this country, 
even on the arable farms, is much leſs than 


in the ſouthern provinces, where batley and 


oats are harveſted looſe, and where the ſhovel, 
or the fail fan, is uſed in the dreſſing of corn. 
Here, corn is univerſally bound, and the ma- 
chine fan in. almoſt: univerſal practice. In 
Norfolk, ane man expects a floor of fifteen 


feet by twenty four to himſelf; here, f ua men 


vill RO contentedly,” op- a floor, nine 
TOY = 


f/ 
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feet by twelve; in by alen i a full ized 


floor. 
Reon doing the. quilts of a Yorkſhire 
W it is no wonder that the new ones, 


which have been erected, ſhould be compoſed 


of a ſtring of ſmall buildings. They are 
generally formed into a ſquare, open to the 
Þuth, in imitation-of thoſe of other countries, 
where cattle are wintered in the area between 


the buildings, not in the buildings themſelves. 


In one inſtance, I have obſerved the cattle 


- hovels ſpun out, in ſuch a manner, as wholly 


to incloſe the dung yard. But the hovels, in 
this caſe, were only ſeven feet wide; not wide 


enough for cattle to ſtand acroſs them; they 


being placed in them, lengthway, in pairs. 
The quantityof walling, the number of doors, 
Sc. and the quantity of roofing, with the 


ſubſequent repairs incident to low ſtraggling 
| buildings; render this, and every other plan 


which reſembles it, altogether ineligible, in 
any Diftrict where cattle are wintered under 
cover, Wide houſes, or ppen ſheds, wide 
enough tp permit cattle to ſtand acroſs them, 


ue in many reſpecb preferable, - 
In oppoſition to the Farm Yard laſt men · 
tioned, there is, likewiſe in this neighbour- 
hood, an inſtance of the entire Farmery (of a 


BG Sed. He © Sn A. A 


a 


cupied by /4- ſmall 


wheat-upon, chamber fare are. by 
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ſmall upland farm) Nu 0 


ä one roof! 7 5 „ well oY 5 * f 


Ae eue e 
hwelling place for a 
+ hind ," or bailif; the ground floar/ of thi 


over which are a barn and hay chamber; 


with a CHAMBER: BARN-FLOOR I a thing 1 
had not ſeen, nor conceived an idea of, beſore 
| obfiwrdd eme ee thai e A 


this Diſtrict. 


This, juſt noticed, is « tha * 1 ay 
ſeen, in a new erection; I have, however, 
had full opportunity of obſerving the uſe of 
another, thrown over a cow houſe, in a large 
old building, which had 825 An nnen | 
barn, ſtable, and beaſt houſe. 4; foe 

The advantages of a CRAMBIE. BARN« 
loox are dryneſs, cleanneſs from dirt car- | 
ried in with the feet, and ſecurity againſt 
pigs, poultry, and various 83 
ground floors are more liable: for-thraſhing 


lerable ta ground 


low dirty ſituations. N be 
No effengiat — atage b t, uch 
me, reſpecting a chamber thraſhung-floax: * 
but 1 reſpect to a CHAMBER 'BARN, 
"7. TER R 6 62H 26r thete 


* 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


chere is one which is obvious; namely, that 
of having the carn at harveſt, a buſy N 
we raiſe one ſtory higher than ordinary. 

If a barn be built againſt a riſing ground, 
this objeRion falls; in part, or wholly, Even 
en plain ground, jt appears to me that (eſpe- 
cially where cattle are houſed) it would bo 
greatly” overbalanoed' by the advantage of 
obtaining a ſuite of ſtables, cart houſe, and 
cattle houſes, without the expence of roofing, 
in the firſt inſtance ; and which, if ſubſtan. 
tially built, would laſt wok to come 

without repairs. | ; 

The flooring of 2 — been WY on 
| the whole; be - fomewhat more expenſive 
than that of a ground- floor barn; but the 
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thraſhing floors, if of plank, would be laid 
cheaper, and laſt much longer, in the former, 
than in the latter ſpecies of building; and 
the 'mow floors, if laid with elay of Fods *, 
would Toon regain their extra coſt, in keep- 
ing the bottoms of the mows dry and ſweet ; 
akin preferving. it more Te dee 


unn in cor eoutfrles, bc 48 Nel. 
8 "FTP"! F: „ 445 29 48 Kent, 
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Kent, and other Diftricts, where cattle are 
wintered in yards, that chamber barns would 
be univerſally eligible; but, in a country 
like this, or in any country, or on any farm, 


farms, in low damp ſituations at leaſt, they 
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on which graſsland predominates, and where 
the houſing of cattle is practiſed. I * no 
ſufficient objection to chamber barn- floors. 
nor to entire chamber barns. On the 8 


trary, it appears to me, that, on ſmall graſſy 


would be found ſingularly ee oat 080451 

But although a cloſe yard i Jary 
where cattle are houſed, 4 Gogle building, 
like that which was laſt deſcribed, is perhap: 
too fimple, to be altogether eligible z eſpe · 
cially in an expoſed ſituation, where . 


degrees of ſhelter. are requiſite, ii | 
Two buildings, properly placed, l 


give this neceſſary ſnelter; one of them a 
barn, with affices under it; the other, the 


dwelling houſe, placed at right angles with 


the former: the two buildings touching at 


the corners only; forming two ſides of a 


=y yard with their ends, for hogs, poultry, 
&c. and alargerone with their nee 


dungpit, Sc. with a nennen 
nication between them. 
"This ' * is n by way. of 


unt. 
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wind, Shed, an unneceſſary eee 


n FARM BUILDINGS. 


ne o eien ia the. particulantios.s 
n, which I have not cee 8 


— into the deſign of the preſent 


work : nevertheleſs, it might be wrong ta 


ſuppreſs this idea (which ſtruck me while I 


was ſketching a plan of a Farmery on the 
above principles) with regard to. x r. 


It is uſual, in planninga farm yard, ta place 
the main line of building with its front to 


the ſouth ; in which caſe, two wings become 
neceſſary to ſkreen the yard from northeaſt 
and northweſt winds: and perhaps this has 


tabliſhed the common practice of incloſing 


a farm yard, on three lides, with buildings, 
But if, inſtead of the back of a 


being placed to the north, the angle of two 


— were directed to that point, the 
would be moſt ae tkreened from 


r n 0 hi 
al ee 985 


Ona capital corn farm, rey a num- 


ber of ſubſtantial buildings are ee 
three lines of building maꝝ be eligible ; but 


on any ſmall farm, or on alwatt'agy fm 08 . 


which e lands abaund, two lines of build- 


At. CE ů ALES ͤͤ 4d 


l . 1 bo 3 . ” . 
> TOWNSHEND) 4 any 


and placed with the angle towards rths 
would, in my opinion, be greatly "celuiades 


Another idea in RURAL e eee row, 


new to s vs thin of 'n chamber thre 


floor, I have ſeen executed, in «ſubſtantial 
manner, by two of the! firſt occupiers in cho 


Vale; naniely, A GRANKEY OVER” A' BARN 
FLOOR, RT wh: T7 41 «of 21 70 1 


ee ee ee ee 


over the floor, whether this be large We 
and whether the building be low or laſty, re- 
mains'entirely uſeleſs *. The idea of occu- 


pying the lower part of this ſpace with a 
cattle houſe, as well as that of filling the up- 


per part of it with à granary, have perhaps 


been originally and bee ener in 


rhis country . . Ar 
In the two inſtances ne I e 
GRANAKIES OVER) BARN FLOORS; the joiſts 
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the eee granary 
k LE. * oxi 1 let 


x 


* 
3 7; * 1 * * 
FS 4 3 1 „ * — * 
1 


„ e whe — 
building having been converted- into a barn, joiſts. were 
thrown acroſs. gut. of the reach of the Hail, and the 1158 
continued over the flar. 3 

+, Since this was written, I have been informed, that, in 


ſome parts of America, innen 


n 1796. l 
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ws FARM! BurtDinNGs. 
0 e walls at che ends; ſo that; not- 


with vermin, oy are, in a IIS: Wahre 
from their eee 
In che floor is a trap bee with Wade 
over it, to raiſe — W corn from 
* the barn floor. f : RV | I ; 

The height, beraden W floors, i is wen 
0 This, in my opinion, is too great a 
deight. Ten fret high is the moſt the flail 


requires 1 and every inch above that height 


. renders the granary,. in _ cn oats leſs 
commodious. 


Confining the EY which: ins kiſes 
more er leſs in thraſhing, appears ta be the 
only dbjection to a BARN-FLOOR GRANARY: 
mean in a barn with pitching holes to houſe 
che corn at. Butif vx NIL A TORS weremade, 
immediately under the granary flobr, with 
Lalves to open or ſhut as the wind ſhould 
change, the health of the thrafher would, in 


fry 


all probability, be leſs injured, than it gene- 
rally is, by't Els e i ah ang RAN 


- * 
„ 2 


Indeed, in H country, where "tall with 


avg BARN Wants are grown, into diſuſe, 


. R e vent 
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_ withſtanding the granaries may be ſurrounded 
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vent holes of this kind are; in fome | 
neeeſſary to every barn Prog Een upon 
the Wolds, a corn country, the uſe of large 
doors is declining : ſome god barns have 
lately been built, with common- ſized doors; 
one at each end of the floor: opening, how- 
ever, in two parts, one above the other; ſo 
chat the lower half can be ſhut, to keep out 
pigs and poultry, while the . on is 
opened, to let in light and air. 

This is a fortunate circumſtance for the 

owners of landed eſtates : folding doors, large 
enough to admit a load of corn, are expenſive 
in the firſt inſtance, and frequently require 
repaits; beſides the thraſhing floor, be it of 
what material it may, being liable to great 
injury, in hoe nl of eng loaded wagons 
upon it. 
Indeed, cho we Volant 2 
BARN is characterized by frugality. In Nor- 
folk, barns of one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred. pounds coſt are not unfrequently 
built: here, a very convenient one, a 
a one as will ſatisfy a good tenant, may be 
built for forty or fifty pounds. ec ao 
ſaving is this, upon a large eſtate'! ö 

III. The OPERATIONS which require 
to be noticed are.... 
eee lineage! The 
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FARM BU kDaNGs. 


1. The method of laying pantiles. , 
2. The t * coping ate 0. 
whey 6h 
be Eaves gutters... f 5 : 


8. Painting window leads, 5 

6. Mortar floorss. 

1. Larne PANTILES. Farmerly, it was 
the gendiice 10 hong panties: upon the naked 


pointing them at 3 ſides, to * 


and rain from bein beaten $hrough, between 


them. 

hte method. rin 1 effects : lime 
is liable to expand, contract, and periſh 
with the weather; to which, in this caſe, it 
is fully expoſed. The conſequence was, if 


the cement laid faſt hold of the tiles, it broke 
them; if not, it flid from between them, and 


left the roof room expoſed. to. the weather. 
The other bad effect of this method is, their 
being liable to be thrown off, in high winds, 


by the inward air being pent up, and finding 


an 8 through this ſlight covering. 
To remedy theſe two evils, it has, of late 


| 5 been n * 8 Ace 


the 


* . ws ls e . 
os Rural Architecture. 
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1 chat is, to interlath, e 
niths, between the tiling laths, and to cover the 
entire roof with a ſheet of lime mortar: and 
over this, to lay the tiles on dry; that is, 


without Lellding. or. patinningiclum ©. being 


careful not to ſuffer any part of them to 


touch the mortar :—to prevent which, the 


moſt effectually, a ſlip was nailed on, between 


the ſpars ani the tiling laths, to raiſe the tiles | 


an the ſheeting. 
This method, which has been praiſed 


above mentioned; but it has lately been 


found, that, in twelve or fifteen years, the 
laths begin to fail ; owing, it is ſuppoſed, to 


their being placed too near the outward air; 
from which the: lime alternately abſorbing 
and imparting moiſture, the laths become 


ſubjected to decay. I am rather of opinion 
however, that. this effect is cauſed by the 


tiling laths, checking the deſcent of the rain 
or ſnow water, which beats in between the 
tiles. Or it . be en Joingly 0 * 
two cauſes. 


Be this as it may, an improvement 8 | 


Ma: great pin enn it is capable 


ſome fifteen or twenty years, has been found 
effectual, againſt the two inconveniences 
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; the plaſtering laths beneath, inſtead of apon, 
the ſpars ; laying the main coat of plaſtering 
above the n between the ſpars; after- 

wards, ſmoothing the under ſide with a 
thinner- coat. This method removes the 
cement from the more immediate action of 


the air and the water (which may be beaten 
in) between the tiles and the plaſtering; and, 
at the fame time, gives neatne(s to the room 
beneath; without the expence, or the in- 
e ee of a counter ceiling. 

There is one very great en ey 
naſa from laying on pantiles dry. If, by the 
wind, or by accident, a tile be thrown off or 
broken; it may be replaced by a plowman, as 


well as by a profeſſed tiler: a conveniency, 


which upon a farm, perhaps at a diſtance 
from workmen,-is of no ſmall value. 


*. Cor ikos. 5 Ridge Tiler, being 3 


tuely on mortar, and being expoſed in 
the fulleſt manner to the action of the 
winds, are very liable to be thrown off; 


a6 well as to be broken by the weather: it is 


no uncommoen thing, in places where ridge 


tiles are uſed, to ſee half of them diſplaced 


i: the * ae eee 
nothing 


improvement c conſiſts id nailin ing 


the atmoſphere, gives a free circulation to 
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5TOWBS are in a ; „ 
The form triangular; whe hlf of. 
ſquares divided. diagonally: - 
broadeſt: 6ide is hollowed, to receive 

of the tiles + the oppolite angle forms the 
ridge. The angles of 4 the baſe are generally 
dreſied off, to prevent the wind from laying 
hold of them; and to give them à more ſnag 
and neat appearance, They are {et on with 
gfe ib BRIE Ge theo nes 


laid. 15 
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era be what it mays is is uſually of drefſed 
ſtone, ſupported, at the foot; by an We 
mental bracket of the ſame ; projet | 
or twelve inches without the ale walls; 
giving a degree of lightneſs, and an-appears 
ance of conſequence, to che building i 

The end of the firſt ſtone of the/eap 


teſts on this corner bracket ; the others, . 
ſpectively, on thoſe next below them. 


There i is an evil effect attends the 0 


tyerhe' lenſing 5p hols coping): i ee 
Ver. J. ESE 4 80 | OP . af 
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of the ſtones being uſually cut ſquare, i 
laid fluſh with each other, to rene * 5 
 lipping, and to give them a ſmooth uniform . 
appearance, the joints between them, when 2 
the mortar begins to fail, receive rain water, 4 
and conduct it into the end wall; by which 
means their principal intention, the preſer- | 
vation of the wall; is rendered defective. 
SD prevent this effect, I have obſerved, in 
4 few inſtances, an ingenious expedient prac- | 
tiſed. The upper ends of the coping ſtones bk 
are pared down, to about half their common j 
*thiekneſs (as from two inches thick to one), 
with a ſlope, ſufficient to give deſcent to j 
water, when they are laid upon the gable: i 
and the lower. ends have notches cut on g 
their under ſides, to receive the reduced p 
points of th upper cal about an - 1 
nn them . ö 8 
By thisexpedient, hs water's edu 
We rid of, without endangering the firmne6 © 
of the coping ; bat ſimplicity being, by this M ; 
means, diſturbed, the eye is diſpleaſed, with 4 
what however is, upon the 1 2 nai 
valuable e wort 85 de 
it 11 90. 


: nan + s giving "Ne upper 2 of the 22 6 4 weder 


xe hom, and cutting "bird's mouths in thi lower en 
„ 
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of the Diſtrict; freeſtone is leſs abundant : 
nevertheleſs, ſueh is the eonveniency of in- 


might not be ſupplied with them; 
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Gn We 58: thi Vile the Moreland 
ald in great abundance, ſtones well ſuited 
to theſe purpoſes : but; on the Malton fide 


land navigation, the Derwent brings a ſup- 
ply of thoſe uſeful matetials; ready dreſſed, 
and fitted fot uſe: And now; when inland 
navigations are become ſo prevalent, there is 
ſcarcely- a diſtriet in the kingdom, "which | 


place or other, at a moderate expence . 

3. Eavss GUrr ERS. The trovghlets 
made uſe of to eatch rain water, dripping off 
the eaves of roofs; are uſually formed by nail- 
ing two narrow flips of board together: but 
caves troughs; made in that manner; are 
liable to warp, and become leaky at — ma en | 

bottom j the moſt eſſential par. 

Here, they are pretty univerſally hollowed 


dut of 4 triangulay” piece of wood, with 2 
round mouthed ade. A piece, ſix to eight 


a 1 Ar 8 affords two 


17:36 2s. $0 ' triangular 
| 6 pdt in hh . a wor Lon, 


ot five pence a foot : Copings the ſame price: ee | 


billings and ixpence each. 
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triangular pieces tft for this puitpale. i; The 
Beillowing is not a work of ſo much labor 
as theory may ſuggeſt. They are uſualhy 
. . warp, and och le wd Jen, 
thoſe mate in the uſual | 
4. WATER \CESTERNS.: I bemy and 
Kent, there are inſtances of wells, three 
Hundred feet deep. The expence of tackle, 
for every domeſtic purpoſe, and frequently 
for the uſe of ſtock; from this intolerable 
long ago driven the inhabitants to ſome ex- 
pedient, for collecting rain water: yet till 
they draw water out of the bowels of the 
earth or, in very dry ſeaſons, drag it per- 
haps e or eee 7 ig 
„art! $7 772 
In the Hanof Heine 1 in Sib bf 
the Weſt India iſlands, the 'inbabitants have 
(generally ſpeaking): no other freſh water, 
than hat which they collect from the atmo- 
ſphere, in tanks; and it is ſtriking to ſee the 
ſmall quantity of collecting ſurface, requiſite 
tothe ſupply of a family, with-this-neceſlary 
element; = ſurface which is mal, in com- 


AT 118 2% Ir 


pariſon 


. - | 7 - ; 
e - 
— 5 ä 
ONE S.HIRK . ugg 


pariſon witk the roofs of « mildle-Soed 
houle and Mies. 7 > eiligen 
In this Diſtrict, in which en 
are growing into general uſe, eſpecially in 
upland ſituations, I have ſeen an inſtance 
where the dwelling houſe, alone, affords 
more than a ſufficiency of water, for every 
uſe of the family. Nor is it the convenienuy 
of having a conſtant ſupply of water, abwayͤs 
at hand, which alone conſtitutes the utility . 
of water ciſterns. Rain water, preſerved in 
quantity under - nav 1 49 and palatable: 
in a ſuperior degree: cool in ſummer, and 
warm in winter. It is particularly grateful. 
to cattle j eſpecially when they are ill: and 
it is highly probable that, as @menſtruum of 
„ it is the moſt nen 
water.. e „„ 


. my 
The forms of water eificrns:s are variqus. 
The deeper they are ſunk, the better they 


keep the water. The cube is perhaps the 
moſt convenient figure; but a double cube 
would perhaps keep water better. A ciſ- 
tern nine feet cubical would contain twenty 

0 1 and bas WK W 44225 ſeven. 6 


n 7 8 
E 
* 8 
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The 3 — rer has _ 3 
a a broafdersble improvement. - When the art' 
was leſs knawn, than it is at Penta: irre- 

gular hole was dug; the inate 


of the ciſtern being given by —— walls; -be- 


Hind which the clay was rammed. © Now, the 


intended form of the ciſtern when finiſhed, | 


is given to the excavation 3 whoſe ſides are 
ſquared and plummed, with the exactneſs 


with which a wall is carried up. On this 
laid plafter-w1ſe with a trowel, coat . 


two or three inches thick; and againſt th 

firm even face of plaſterin g, the brick 3 
is taiſed· The bottom is, or gught to be 
in all caſes, bedded with three or four inches 
thick of ſtrong clay, beaten into a ſmooth 
even waxlike ſubſtance. On this flooting of 
clay, a double floor of brick is laid; and, on 
the margin of this, the ſide walls are carried 
up, half a brick thick. The bricks are, 1 
believe, invariably laid in tarras. 


ee ee eee 


with'a pump, or a;roller and bucket, The 
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ndiſturbed and pure. 101 ee 

5 PannTING. linen an. ne 
but 8 eden deren to be . —_ 
ſing to the eye; and the paint is ſaid to be a" 
preſerver of the pt * A Mp ae 
white. <3 171 n 10 £1508 

6. Mox r AR eee and new ſpecies. of 
cottage flooring has lately been thought of, 
and is now pretty ME ay in 
this neighbourhood, 

The materials are "Ri _ had gi 51 
in nearly the ſame proportion, and prepared 
in the fame manner, as the common mortar 
of bricklayers; - except, ; - that for. forming | 
floors. with, it is generally made ſtronger, 
and is always made up _—_ my f is uſually 
3 ers R 
the: mn ate 1 in — 
ſtate between paſte and ibatter ; laying — 
on fout or five. inches thick, ney 2 

1 bor: 
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bor; th allow for the ſettling, in drying 
The whole being well worked over with a 
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flat beater, to prevent its cracking; thework- 

many in this operation, ſtanding on-planks. 
A fortnight or three weeks of dry weather 

will render it ſtiff enough to walk upon. 


oc after the laſt: beating, croſs lines * 


deeply graven on the ſurface, a floor of ce- 
ment has the appearance, as well as dense. 
fulneſs of a freeſtone Roery % 18 
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IN DISTRICTS — with upland 
graſs, we may expect to find ARTIFICIAL 


DRINKING PLACES for the uſe of paſturing 


ftock. But no Diſtrict in the kingdom will 
gratify our expectations ſo fully, in chis reſ- 


TORE SHITE: 125 


| I this-rougtey; there —— ere 
neee - v3 22s 


— Wells. x hae rol} 

-4þ - MADE Þ The * dat pt 
making” ranks among the moſt uſeful: arts 
in Rural Economics. In many high. n 
un other ebe , 
e and athens at too great an 
expence, for the purpoſe of watering ſtock. 

On the hills of Surrey and Kent, ponds are 
merly gs with "OY In all countries 
where unfathomed beds of clay are common, 
inking pools ſufficiently - retentive may, at 
| a ſmall expence, and without much aft, be 
formed ; "0p a in June aper 
abundant. 5 

But the art br n retentive OY 
vith CLAY, 1 in BK an gel, is a rouge . 


1 3 have „* is fad, been tried with call 
upon the Yorkſhire Walds, without ſucceſs; owing, 
reel to the too great hardneſs of the Wld-chalk., - 

A duftile foe chalk is fitteſt for this purpoſe. 


% £5 


_ ICIS . 
7 * 
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been made in Rural Economy . 
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diſcovery, which has been hit upon in this 
Diſtrict; in which it has made a rapid pro- 
greſs, and is now in univerſal practice, among 
farmers of every claſs. Indeed, for a country 
like this, where upland ſoil is kept princi- 
pally in graſs, it may well be conſidered as 
the maſt valuable diſcoyery which Is wy: 


There is little difficulty in i a nit | 
hold water, wich clay alone; provided it be 
kept up full to the brim; but once emptied, 
its retentiveneſs is laſt, | There are two cauſes 


_ of this loſs. of retentiveneſs :—the cracking 


of the clay by drought ;. and its being liable, 
whenever the water ſubſides, and even per- 


which convert the baſon into a filter, and 


for ever deſtroy. its retentiveneſs. It is 
therefore Werren f ex Haw: two enemies 
To e i e a coat of x 1 


is f. __— under the . above it, a coat of 


. EARTH, 


„ 


® PIES . . Sin well-diggers 


and fiſh-pond makers, of Driffield, are entitled to much 
more than the credit of this diſcovery. The York Agri- 


culture Society voted them a premium of ten pounds: 


were the Nation to grant them ten thouſand, it would not 
FOOT Wa wat | 
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BARTH3 and, over all, a covering of s&ronEy + 
is laid for the double purpoſe of guarding: 


againſt drought, and for preventing the fert 


ot; catfle- from. injuring the LAT; which 
alone is the cauſe of retentiveneſs ; and on 
the proper G of ben the art 

pally depend. Put 


But many other eee ante | 


be known, before the art can be ee 
nnderſiogd, to be practiſed with certainty. - 
ain . The Run, or collecting furface, | 
2. The * 
20 = -Laming, 
4 ae Claying. 
Ws Covering. / ARON | erg 
6. Time of making, 
7. Coſt... 

145 "Twp. Rune: A — 2 furkace, % a8 4 
road, collect the greateſt quantity of water. 
A grafy ſurface retains the rain water which 
falls upon it, and which, in level ſituations, 
is conducted into the ſoil, by wormholes and 
other inlets, with which graſsland generally 
abounds ; eſpecially. in ſummer, when a col- 
lection js of the greateſt value. However, 


if the ſubſoil. be retentiye, ditches, 2 I 


of arable incloſures, will frequently afford a 


ſupply, e ns in ſummer; but, in an VBLAND- | | 
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% DRINKING PLACES. 
SITUATION, where the fubſoil is generally 
abſorbent, a ruad, eee be- 
comes neceſſary. | 

In upland. Diſtrias, ee. 
ſhire, and the Downs of gurrey and Kent, 
he ſurface is generally broken into bill and 
dale, and diverſified by ſmaller. vallies and 
inequalities. In ſituations of this kind, 


may be moſt eaſily made. I have ſeen ſome - 
faint attempts at making them, on the Wolds 
of this Diſtrict, by cutting a few grips, with a 
ſpade, above the reſervoir ; but they were too 
few, too ſhort, and too ſeldom | ſcoured, to 
anſwer, in any conſiderable degree, the in- 
tended purpoſe, They, nevertheleſs, ſhewed 
. plainly enough, the utility of channels for 
catghing haſty ſhowers, falling on grafſy ſlopes, 
off which a conſiderable quantity of water 
will efcape, provided there be char page nat 
proper: diſtances, to receive it. . 
To reap the greateſt benefit N arti- 
ficial run, and to make it with the greateſt 
caſe, form the baſon at ſome Weg 
diſtance from the head of a' valley; from 
which, gown to the reſervoir, open a mein 
channel, by two furrows of a plow, turned 
2 From this main lem plow lateral 


branches, 
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branches, with an eaſy deſcent towards it, 
along the fides of the flopes, by ſingle 
furrows, turned downhill ; by which means 
the plowing will be rendered eaſy, the chan- 
nels made free on the upper p des for the ad- 
miſſion of water, and high e on the e ſides 
for retaining it. 

The plow would not be leſs expoditiobs in 
ſcouring, than in making the channels: or, 
perhaps, a more ſledge- like implement would 
be ſtill more effectual, than the plow, in 
clofing the fiſſures and wormholes. which 
preſently are formed in watercourſes laid dry; 
and which, if left open, abſorb an incon- 
ceivable quantity of water, before they be 
faturated ; eſpecially if the current of water 
be retarded, by graſs, or other obſtructions. 
2. Tus RegxrvoiR. The fituation of 

the reſervoir depends principally on the run. 
Near the fide of a road is, in general, the 
moſt defirable fituation ; provided a ſufficient 
deſcent can be had, from the road to the 
reſervoir. Roads leading along the ſides of 
| flopes can only afford a ſupply to the grounds 
on their lower ſides. But, in this country, 
when a road leads down the deſcent, it is 
: generally | furniſhed,on both ſides, with ponds; 
ſome of ne perhaps, not having more than 
ahundred 
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a hindred yards öf tun, off a narrow. road 
way; yet, from that ſmall quantity of ſarkace, 
are ſufficiently ſupplied with water. 
In the ftuntion of a pond, there is one thing 
| Aqui te; which does not ſeem to be attended 
to, even by the moſt ſkilful in the art. The 
requiſite I ſpeak of is that of admitting 2 
waſte-water place, on tlie upper fide of the 
. reſervoir, to prevent the water; when the 
' pond is full, from running through it; by | 
which means it becomes filted up, unneceſ- 
ſarily. For the nature of foul water is ſuch, 
that, whenever it changes from a current to 
a ſtagnant ſtate, it depoſites a conſiderable 
part of its foulneſs ; ſo that the water, which 
leaves a full reſervoir, is finer, than that 
which enters it; the ſediment of ' courſe 
being left behind in the reſer voir. Where- 
as, if the current into the pond were to ceaſe 
when the pond: is ſufficiently filled, the 
ſediment of the overplus water would be got 
rid of. The pond would receive, in this cafe, 
no other foulneſs, than that which was given 
by the ODE nA water, e to fill it 5. 
= A nal c 5 bet the ad the 


reſervoir, would arreſt much of. the foulneſs of water, eol- 
lected from a road; and, in a ſituation which could admit 


Oo 5 << e. 


. 2 
8 » 
. 0 


Sn = & Þ wu A = 
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e ee 


The form of the reſervoir is, univerſally, 
that of a ſhallow baſon, or more ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, that of a flat cone inverted; the 
ſides ſhelving ſtraight from the brim to an 


angle or point, in the center. If the exca- 
vation be made ſixty feet diameter, its greateſt 
depth is about ſeven feet: if forty feet dia- 
meter, the depth is about e ow 


cot APRN be laid on . 
The firſt buſineſs, in ſetting out a Nr 


is to take the level of the ſite, and drive piles, 
as a guide in forming the banks, and in 


making the ae 8 channel, wy wens- 
water place. N 

If the dee bi on a ae the cnt 
mold is uſed. in forming the bank, on the 
lower fide : if nearly level, the mold requires 
to. be removed, or (if laid round the . 0 
the min n to be n 

1 

of it, would be worth the dt 1 WP J — 
ſituations, the mud it might _— MICs: ad 
expence of forming it. e 


A reſervoir ſet out ä Sean 
ſeven feet deep, will, when finiſhed, meaſure about ſixty 
feet by ſix, and will hold about two hundred and ten cubical 
yards, or near ſeven hundred hogſheads of water. Forty 
feet diameter by four feet deep, when finiſhed, contains 
ſixtytwo cubical yards, or PENIS (of g 


8 wine meaſure), 
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If clay or ſions be excavated: it b kad 
ebene aſide, to fave carriage 
If the lower fide be d with the exc 
— or- ſhould lie — 
time to ſettle ; otherwiſe; the ſide thus 
formed, is liable to ſettle, after the reſervoir 
be fniſhed ; by which means cracks are 
formed, and a miſcarriage enſues. 
The excavation having received che in- 
ied en its ſides ate made firm and 
{mooth, for the reception of the lime: - 
merely that of preventing earth worms from 
perforating the coat of clay, the proper guan- 
tity depends, in fome meaſure, on the nature 
of the ſoil. A fat rich earth, among which 
worms always abound, requires more than a 
dead hungry mold, or a dry ſtoney bottom; 
on which retentive pools are ſaid to have been 
made, without lime. However, as no. ſoil; 
perhaps, is entirely free from thoſe enemies 


to ponds, it would be folly to riſque a miſ- 
carriage, in apy fituatian z as the expance. of 
Liming makes. but 2 {mall \portian of dis 
ee eee e a 
© The only preparation of the lime is cha of 

Waking it, and abi gut the w 3 90 
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Sfring, or ſkreening being, in en. ws | 
though obviouſly uſeful, - | | 

It is uſually laid on with « ſpade of Hövel; | 
but a fieve would, perhaps, be found; by 


the inexperienced, a better e and 
extra labor no object. . 


The thickneſs of the war, laid td, » about ; 
half an inch. Half a chaldron of lime is 
ſufficient to complete a pond of forty feet 
diameter. The principal part of it is laid 
on, beneath the clay; « few buſhels; only, 
being reſerved for ſcattering round the edges, 
to e IORNE 20 Luo! 1110 the 
clay *. 
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A ſtill more ſecure, and; on the whole; a tnore eli- 
gible method of liming bas lately been thougitt of; and ig 
now (June 1787) in practice, at Lockton (in this neigh- | 
bourhood) by the Commiſſioners of Incloſure, in making 
PUBLIC BRINKING POOLS, for the uſe of the townſhip, 
Inſtead of ſrattering the lime, im powder, It is formed 
with ſand, into mortar z à regular coat of which is ſpreads 
the clay, but over the entire ſurface. This is an obvious 
improvement, which appears, to human foreſight, to bring 
this method of forming pools near to perfection. The 
clay becomes caſed, on either ſide, with a. regular ecat of 
cement, and is thereby ſecured, in perhaps the completeſt 
manner poſſible, from the attack of worms. The- labor 
and expence, however, is by this method increaſed. A 
pond, OO NI = took tw ee and a 

half | 
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4. CLaving. In this operation, the 
manual art, and the labor, principally center, 

Upon the Wolds, clay is ſometimes fetched 
fix or ſeven miles; and is ſeldom found 
at hand, in fituations where artificial pools 
are moſt wanted : the carriage of: the clay, 
therefore, generally becomes a POE article 
of expence. 9 

The choice of Re is thought to 8 Ieſ 
eſſential, than the working of it. Good 


ponds are ſaid to have been made with com- | 
mon loamy mold; but it is wrong to depend 


on any thing, but a ſtrong ductile clay, if it 
can be had, within a moderate diſtance. © | 
The thickneſs of the coat, now pretty gene- 
rally laid on, is about five or fix inches, in 
the rough; beating it down to about three 
inches. In the infancy of the art, two coats 
of clay, of about that thickne ls, were laid 
on ; but one coat has been found effectual, 
and much leſs expenſive. However, it 1s 
5 OR it will not prove fo durable. 5 
wy TR? 1 4A Aa fla, Boch the 
materials were fifted, and worked up, in the uſual way, 
into mortar. Great caution is neceſſary in laying on the 
clay, in this Caſe, If the mortar do not lie ſome time to 


ſtiffen, the clay diſplaces it: if . n 
Se in ir is able to crack. 


- 
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ſcription. -.. 


The drier the i 94 is e has les 
lable it will be to crack with drought, bare 


finiſhed; In a dry ſeaſon, however, i 
neceflary to moiſten it: for which _— 
the center of the pit is ſometimes finiſhed, 


firſt, to. colle& the water of ſhowers; z the 


carriage of water being, in "logs e ex- 


penſive. 


In laymg = the clay, hs 8 3 
at the bottom of the pit, and work upward z 
laying. patch after patch, or circle after 


circle, until the brim be reached; taking 


great care not to carry on ſticks, ſtraws, dirt, 
or any kind of foulneſs, among the clay, or 
with their feet; and being careful not tg 


diſplace the lime, in throwing it on: to pre- 


vent which the lime is not ſpread over the 
whole, at once ; but is ſcattered on, as it is 
wanted to be covered with the clay. 

A plot of clay laid on, and adjuſted, it is 
beaten flat, with a wooden mell, or beetle, 


made, at preſent, of theſe dimenſions: the 


head fourteen inches long, and three inches 
diameter; the handle four feet long, and 
ſuited i in thickneſs to the hand of the work- 


. man. 


147 
The method of beating will be difficult to 
deſcribe; yet it maſt i a nn a.. 
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man. [Shades ie: different ſizes have been 
in aſe, in different ſtages of the art; but none 


of them have been found to be io well 
— re _— as yy: in Fn at 


"The frſ operation is - with the 
fide of the beetle, to level the protuberances, 


and ſmooth the roughneſſes, ſo as to make 


the whole into a Rains mow of an even 
| This ged. it is 1 forcibly, with 
the end of the beetle, which is driven down 
nearly, but not quite, to the Time z leaving 
the ſurface full of ſomewhat honey-comb- 
like cells or dints. If the beetle be ſtruck, 
unguardedly, quite through to the lime, a 
piece of elay, and a little lime, if required, is 
Qrefully- placed in the breach, to Ae a 
defect, in the part thus injured... | 
The whole being gone over, in this man- 
ner, with the end, the ſurface is again levelled 
down, with the „ide, of the wes n 
man walking back ward. 
The next beating is with 4 1 * not 


quite ſo deep as before; and the roughneſſes 


being again levelled with the Adr, it is again 
| worked over with the md z but fall a 
thay i in the middle pwn 5 


„ E e OO ESR 
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The firſt ſtrokes with the end of the beetle 


ought to'cloſe the bottom of the clay, firmly, 
with the lime and the bed on which it is 
| ſpread ;—the ſecond ought to unite the 
middle of the clay with the bottom and 
the laſt to cloſe, without a pore, the upper 
part with the middle and the haſt ſtrokes; 
with the /ide of the beetle, ought to be ſuffi» - 
ciently forcible to claſe, entirely, the dimples 
formed by the 810 8 ſtrokes win the 
end. 

If theſe ſeveral operations be thought auf. 
ficient, it is continued to be worked with the 


end and ſide of the beetle, alternately, until 


not a flaw can be found; the entire coat of 
clay being manufactured into a lead- like ſheet, 


firm enough to bear a man without an im- 


preſſion, and a horſe without injury *. 
F. Covering. The firſt coat is of com- 
mon earth, to aſſiſt in keeping out the 


drought, and to make a bed for the ſtones; 


to n. their aſperities from Piercing, and 
'L . "_ 


* When two coats . u the upper one 


was laid upon the rough ſurface of the laſt end-beating; 
by which means the two coats became, by the ſubſequent 


beatings, incorporated in one thick ſheet. A ſubſtantial 
method, this, of which the preſent appears to be rather a 
refinement, than an N . 


7 


* — 
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thereby injuring, the ſheet of clay. This 
coat may be three or four inches thick, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſtones with 
; which it is to be covered. If theſe be large 
and irregular, more earth is requiſite, than 
when the ſtones are ſmall, ſmooth, or flat. it 
The leaneſt moſt infertile ſoil is fitteſt for 
this purpoſe. Worms and WEEDS are 
equally to be feared; and a rich ſoil is 
genial to both. In this point of view, two 
coats of clay are much preferable to a coat 
of clay, and a coat of rich mold. | 
Pondmakers ſeem not to be ſufficiently 
aware of the miſchievouſneſs of wxxDs: in- 
| deed, ſome ponds will remain, for ſeveral | 
years, in a manner free from them, But 1 
have ſeen others, in which weeds, even docks 
(near the edge) have grown luxuriantly, It 
is probable that the tap-rooted weeds ſtrike 
. through the ſeveral coats; and, whenever 
N the roots decay, a perforation muſt be leſt. 
Mold taken from a dry ſound highland 
ſituation is, in all human probability, leſs 
liable to propagate aquatic weeds, than the 
aw of a low Tune: or a beg K. 


„„ on oe eh ns 


W . «as _ __ PF 


"The 
* 1 have ad cs and ſimple method of | 
keeping the weeds under ; eſpecially at the edges, where 


nnr toe” 


The mold being rendered level and ſmooth, 

the tones are laid on: firſt covering the mold 
with the largeſt, laid with a flat ſide down- 
ward, to prevent their ſinking down to the 
elay; and upon theſe laying ſmaller, uae. 1 
the coat be made ſive or fix inches thick *. 

A PAVEMENT would be a more regular 
covering; and, if the ſtones were ſet in lime 
and ſand, would not only prevent worms 
from getting into the mold, and upper fide of 

the clay, when the pond. happened to be 
dry; but would, in all probability, prevent 
weeds ; and, when the pond required to be 
cleaned from mud, would FO a re path op to 
work upon. : 

The only obj; eftion 1 have heard made to 
PAVING the bottoms of ponds, is, that it 
would be a temptation to cattle to go into 


L 4 Ws a the 


they are generally moſt abundant. Though all the ſides of 
a drinking pool be open, cattle will go to particular places, 
to drink; and, in theſe places, the weeds are trampled upon 
and killed. Therefore, to check the rankeſt, the parts | 
which are moſt free are covered with thorns, while thoſe 
which are weedy are left open, for the cattle to drink at 
Strato has been uſed between the clay and the ſtones ; 
and, in the inſtance (mentioned in a foregoing note) in, 
which an improved method of liming was practiſed, a layer 
of thick ſods was laid, graſs-fide downward, upon the lime; 
and, upon the ſods, about ſix inches thick of looſe ſtones, 
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the water, in hot weather ; and, by ſtanding 
| there, would. not only foul the water, but in 


time*tread up the pavement, and injure the 
oy whereas ſharp looſe ſtones prevent 
their going farther than the edge, If the 
ſtones made-uſe of in a pavement were ſuf. 
ficiently large, the latter part of the objection 


would fall; and whether cuttle ſtanding in a 


pool, in ſummer, be MEN or wont, 
may be a diſputable point. 
However, whether or not the inſide of the 


baſon pught to be paved, the rim ſhould 


certainly be a broad ſmooth cauſeway, with 
a gentle graſſy ſlope from it; eſpecially on 
the lower ſide; that the cattle may approach 
the Water, without wading in dirt, to the 
injury of the bank; and without having 

ſharp looſe ſrones to walk ns any Wie 


| drinking, 


A drinking pool, formed by 2 f 


artiſt, full to the brim, free from weeds, and 


fmooth round the edge, i, in a green paſ- 


ture ground, as ggreeable an obheckt as the 


eye can be entertained with. 


6. SEASON OF MAKING. 1 is eſ- 
teemed the beſt time. Drought and froſt are 


1 both enemies to new-made ponds. In au- 


. en has generally abated, and a 
= Hig” UGLY 
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ſufficiency of rain water may be peel in 
this ſeaſon, to fill them before froſts ſet in. 
A covering of frau over the ſtones: is the 
uſual un ere Tho extremities of ſeg- 
ſons. Zet 
If a reals is md in a . whey 
the lower fide requires to be raiſed with looſe 
earth, it ought (as has been already intima- 
ted) to remain a confiderable time to ſettle, 
before the coatings be put on: otherwiſe, it 
is liable to ſettle afterwards, and crack the 
clay. I have ſeen an inſtance.of miſcarriage 
through this neglet. If there be much 
made earth requiſite to be raiſed, the excava- 
tion ought to be formed, twelve ane 1 
fore the claying be done. : 
7. Exyznce. Although it is now [iid 
years fince the diſcovery was made, the art ĩs 
ſill partially hid under the veil of myſtery ; 
and is not yet become familiar to common 
farm laborers. In this neighbourhood, ponds 
ſtill continue to be made, by men from the 
Wolds ; all of them, in reality or var 
1 of the firſt inventors. * | 
Theſe men generally work_by the zrofs ; ; a 
the price being in proportion to the diame- 
ter: but they ſeem to have no regular method | 
of calculation, > 
5 | Ten 
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Ten pounds were given, and may now be 


conſidered as a medium price, for twenty 
yards diameter *; forming, claying, cover- 


ing, and, generally, digging the clay, inelu- 
ded : all carriage and extra . being ® Ges: 
by the employer. opt gd" | 
A circle twenty yards in Fo contains 
in its area 314 ſquare. yards. Therefore, 
oy ſquare yard of ſurface coſts, a pres, 
ſevenpencehalſpenny. . 


The ſolid contents of a cone, whoſe bale is 


ho feet diameter, and whoſg height is fix 


feet, is 209-4 cybical yards; gach of which 


coſts, in the above. en cata cd 
halfpenny, | 

Five pounds have hone given for a pond, 
twelve yards in diameter : which is tenpence- 
halfpenny, each ſquare yard of furface ; and, 


ſuppoſing it four feet deep. two POT K 


each cubical yard of water. 


Three guineas were given for forty bet 


diameter, and four feet deep, the excavation 
having been previouſly formed. This may 


be pe four pounds for the. groſs ; which 


0 


In che early de of the art, 1 in | 


clay were uſed, * . were given fe for ponds of this 
cimenſion. 


oO n 
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b. about Gee a ſquare We betty 5 
— or een eee aca 
. — was, in 644 laſt att 3 a 1 5 
three ſhillings and ſixpence a day, without 
extraordinary exertion. In the firſt mention» 
ed inſtance, the ſame workmen did not (ac- 
cording to their own aſſertion) make mort 
than two ſhillings and ſixpence; a day. But 
a large pond gives longer employment; and 
the buſineſs of pondmaking being uncertain 
and inconſtant, travelling workmen can 
afford to make a large pond ara cheaper rt 
than a ſmall one. 

The curve ſuperfictes, ar capdrlichs anden 
of the /ides, of a cone twenty yards in diame- 
ter at the baſe, and two yards high, is abqut 
320 ſquare yards. This, in making a pond 
of thoſe dimenſions, is the quantity of coating > 
for each yard of which near 7:4. was given 
in the firſt inſtance, and leſs than 7d. in the 
laſt, Sixpence each ſquare yard of ſurface to 
be coated, may perhaps be (aken as a iow: medium 
price. | 

To aGertain the quantity 4 coating, 70 be 
done, meaſure the exact a or rim 
of the pit, when finally formed and adjuſted 
for * ; this dimenſion multipliey by half 
the 
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the length (or depth) of the fide. ( aeg 
from the brink, down the ſlope,” to the cen. 
ter) is the quantity of ſurface ta be clayed and 
coated. The digging would (under this 
mode of calculation) fall proportionally hea- 
e ee pond, than on a ſmall one; but 
this would be counterbalanced by * n 
tage abovementioned.. 
The quantity of clay uſed, in hs Gelt i in- 
Pa was about forty. cart loads, fetched 
about three miles; in the laſt, about fifteen 
loads, fetched one mile. The quantity of 
ime ee eee combos in the 
latter, half a chaldron. 
From the ſum of theſe purtionlars; a is 
plain, that the larger the pond, the leſs, in 
proportion, is the expence. A reſervoir, to 
contain two hundred cubical yards of water, 
requires little more than three hundred ſquare 
yards of coating; whereas one, to contain only 
fifty yards of water, would require one hundred 
and twenty yards of coating: conſequently, a 
cubical yard, of the former, would only coſt 
(at ninepence 4 yard for manual labor, ma- 
terials, and carriage) eighteenpence; while 
the ſame quantity, of the latter, ung _ 
near two ſhillings and ſixpence. + Sp 
The UTILITY of Drinking Pool requires = 
| not 
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not. to be dwelt on: but the end oki f 
pools, made in the manner above deſer 
to thoſe which have formerly deen made, * 


ſome other art; or Which have been formed 


bim or ed ret 2 with ae be 
have Dae eee ee als 


ſerved, that newly made ponds retain a ſupply | 
of water, when the waters of other ſtagnant 


drinking places are dried up- This can only 
be accounted for, perhaps, by. their, perfect 


retentiveneſs, and by their being free from 


weeds, which convert to their own, nouriſh» 
ment, and throw off daily by perſpiration, a 
their excellence was moſt conſpicuous :>= 
while one nian was driving his ſtock, three or 
four miles to water, his neighbours, who had 


made ponds upon their farms, were free 


from this ſerious. inconveniency./. In many 
ſituations, artificial Drinking Pools may repay 
the expence of making, the: firſt dry ſeaſon. 
Driving ſtock to diſtant water, in hot weather, 
and in a buſy ſeaſon, is an expence, and a 
detriment to the ſtock ſo aeg. mint 


would be difficult to eſtimate. 


GENERAL Desti ne n e 


6 mining m_— n which 


bare 
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Ave years, the evil e | 
——— — For fonies is evident. 
For one, two, three; or more yafds bund 
| their edges, according to the time they have 
been made, the uſe they have been Hable to, 
and to the ſteepneſs of their ſides, the ſtones 

are entirely diſplated, or trodden into the 
clay; which is, by this means, expoſed to the 
feet of cattle, and to the open attack of 
drought and worms. For 4 while, the clay, 
even thus expoſed, preſerves its retentive⸗ 
neſs ; But, in time, it is deſtroyed; and the 
moſt valuable part of the pond entirely loft. 
This effect is fo probable, ſo evident to be 
foreſeen, that, on firſt reflection, it ſtems aſto- 
niſhing fo unſuitable a covering ſhould be 
univerſally adopted. A cattle, when it goes 
into a drinking pit, neceflarily throws the 
chief part of its weight upon its fore feet; 
which, in the act of drinking moſt eſpecially, 
are placed, as for the intention of forcing, 

| whatever they ſtand on, down the ſlope, 
toward the bottom of the pit. Upon looſe 
ſtones, laid on a Reep ſurface, cattle canhot 
make a ſtep, or move a foot, without pro- 
dueing this effect, in a greater or leſs degree; 
and, by repetition and length of time, the 
8 entire coat (except fome few which happen 
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wed iden into the clay). mult, in 1. ba- 
ture of things, be forced into the center. 

But this practice, evidently abſurd — 
Aube is, in 25s Diſtrict, was firſt eſta- 

bliſhed upon the Wolde, whoſe ſtone is of a 

periſhable nature; a ſpecies of chalł; which, 
on being expoſed to air and water, and to the 
treading of cattle, unites into a cement; 
which, forming a regular caſing, preſerves 
the clay from injury, for a conſiderable length 
of time. Looſe chalk as a covering was, there- 
fore, a good thought of the firſt inventors (in- 
deed upon the Wolds there was no alterna- 
tive); and-it is not to be wondered at; that 
their pupils, moſtly day laborers, ſhould imi- 
tate the practice, in this country, nn 
uſe of looſe ane. 

Periſhable or /of? flones. of any FO | 
tron g rough grave/, or even /and, would, I 
believe, be better than looſe. hard putts 
ſtones. 

- But, in this neighbourhood, where ſtones 
of various kinds abound ; or, in any country, 
where ſtones of a proper ſize can be pro- 
cured, at a moderate expence ; there appears, 
to me, to be no choice, with reſpect to cover- 
ing. A regular FIRM PAVEMENT; ſtrong 

enou wy to bear ſock SUE a an impreſſion, 
5 : would 
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would laſt through ages; and althor 


expence, in the firſt inſtance, would be e 

thing more than that of looſe ſtones, its duta- 
dility would, in the end, doubly repay it. 
Even the Wold ponds, which have been 
made, fifteen or twenty years, are many of 
them beginning to fail, and will, in a fow ba 
years more, require to be freſh coated: 


whereas, a pond properly paved would, in all 


human probability, tn. l for wy. | 


leaſt 4 century. „ 
There would be an — < a PAVED 


ponds. which may not ſtrike every one. The 


clay. and its coverings, while the pond. is 


filled with arr, appear to be a firm ſolid maſa, 


which would require a great power to diſ- 


turb it. But the pond being filled with 


water, the texture of the clay is changed, and 
the relative gravity of all the covering ma- 


terials conſiderably altered. They no longer 
adhere to the bottom with the ſame firmneſs, 


nor, in fa, lie upon it with the ſame weight, 


hey did before the water was let in. For if, 
inſtead of ſtone, the clay had been covered 
with blocks of wood (for inſtance), whoſe 
ſpecific gravity was leſs than that of water, 
they would have riſen to the ſurface, — | 
| have left the clay * cxpoled : 
1 5 | 


rei 


Wini Ain ro 
tones. themſelves lie, in water; with little 
more than half their weight, i in edt 15247 

This. propenſity in the covering alk 
when covered with water, to riſe towards the | 
ſurface,” and the ſtate of ſoftneſs. Which the 
clay is reduced to, by a free com 3 
with the water, render them very liable to be 
diſturbed by the feet of cattle ; while ſubter 
raneous water; after heavy rains, may infl- 
nuate itſelf beneath the clay, and not only 
diſturb the lime, but raiſe. up the elay, and 
aſſiſt in rendering the coatings ſtill leis firm; 
or, in other words, in promoting the genaral 
tendency of the whole, to form hots . 
quickſand, or quagmire. 5 

But if a pond were properly PAVED, pls 
the coats were yet in a firm ſolid ſtate, the 
pavement, being an inverted. dome, and act= 
ing as an arch againſt their upward ten- 
deney, would preſerve them, in that ſtate, ſo 
long as the arch itſelf ſhould. remain per- 
fect; which would, of neceſſity, be until om 
ſtones were worn out, or the fou dation 
which they reſted ſhould give Way. For abs 5 
preſſure of the feet of the cattle being di- 
rected towards the center, would rathet friffen 
than weaken the arch *; while che welling 


VoL, 1.2 4 3b 54 27 N "3% l | 
* Hence, 8 che ſides of te Pa c hv, 


we fue, 


of the clay and the ſoil (if any), wick the 


water which would of courſe filter through 


If r regol Wah piles! were E uſed, the 
flatteſt ends ſhould be placed downward, to 


prevent their injuring the clay, and the 
points upward, to prevent the cattle from 


"Hiding into the pond while drinking; as well 

as to prevent their Gre {pay tom, ater 

their thirſt were quenched. - 6 
But munen into a e 


1 like the 8 ſtones now uſed in 


paving the ſtreets of: 8 eee would make 


the firmeſt pavement; their upper edges or 
ends being left _ for the Purpoſes laſt 
mentioned. n 

It appears to me, 4 a * ks ls, 
paved in the workmanlike manner, in which 


the ſtreets of the metropolis are now in general 
paved, muſt of neceſſity remain perfect, until 


an eruption of the earth, or a general diſſo- 
lution take place: provided the rim were, from 


time to time, repaired, to prevent the feet of 


eattle from breaking up the edge of the baſon. 
II. MADE RILLS. The heights of the 
northern margin have neither ſprings nor 
rivulets (ſome very few inſtances excepted), 

n ee bo 79) 0-2) ape} 208 Hub 
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hor 8 waters; than this brooks 


which wind at the bottoms of the deep vallies, 
that divide them; and the W 
generally run at the feet of the i 
that terminate them.. 

Formerly, theſe brooks. 5 ne were 
the only reſdurces which the villages, | that 
are ſcattered on eee had for water, 
n ee _ 1 for an FE 
purpoſes: - . 

In proceſs of time; wells were e but 
they are of ſuch a depth, as to make the 
labor of railing the water, little leſs than that 
of fetching it, from a moderate diſtance. -* 

This kind of natural e e Hts led to 


an expedient, which, though not new in prin- 
ciple, is perhaps entirely ſo in ſimplicity of 
execution, and might be practiſed with great 
advantage, in many ſimilar fituations -. 
The moreland mountains riſe generally 
with an eaſy aſcent, from the beds of the 
rivulets laſt mentioned, to a height much 
exceeding that of the hills to be watered; 
and frequently abound with ſprings, almoſt 
i REI: HO ta 
14 415 M2 2 fs Theſe 
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* 1796. This e . 
4 potwater leats of Devonſhire. See WesT oF ExG- 
TAND, art. FARMERIES. Os : 
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16s DRINKING PLACES, : 
Theſe ſprings are collected, and cor Jucted 


Fan 1, down the ſlope of the 
mountain ſides, and along the face of the 


preeipice, until the ſummit be gained; the 
waters being thenge Wen ers to the. ew or 


n deſired. | 
In eLANNING EG i 


the place to which water is required to be 


brought; and aſcertains the loweſt- part of 
the brink of the precipice, from which water 


can-be conducted · The face of the preci- 


pice is traced in like manner; and, if neceſ- 


fry, the aſcent of the moreland hills; until 
ſprings, or their yes "_ can by Gon- 
mended; 4 n 

tothe the cf 
the ſtep, -ſoon enough to catch the rivulet 
which runs at its foot, the work is readily 


completed. If not, he goes above its high- 
eſt bend; generally to the head or higheſt part 


of the valley (between the heighis and the 
morelands) and windb along the ſide of the 
be og ſwell, to ſome more elevated ſource. 


18 when he arrive on the mioreland hills 


Gu by an obſeryation from the top of the pre- 
cipice) he find that e go _ . 
the 


£45 * 
* 


8 NO IP 
ſome little knowledge of the country, are the 
_ requiſite guides. The ſurveyor begins at 
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the requiſite quantity of water, high enough 
to give the neceſſary fall, the i intention 2 e 
courſe fruſtratel. 

In EXECUTING an artificial al., BEA 
a ſhallow channel, of a width proportioned to. 


the quantity of water to be conducted, is the 


principal operation, In making fagnant 
pools, we have found, that much art is ne- 


ceſlary to make them retentive ; but, in 
forming the bed of a rill, no ſuch art is re- 


quiſite. It is the nature of running waters 


to render the ſurface, on which they run, 


firm and retentive. Sand i is, I believe, the 
chief material uſed in forming the channels 
of theſe rills ; and this only in places, where 
an open rock, or other 8 nen, S 

croſſed. | 


Much, beds depends on the quantity | 


of fall, ind the quantity of water. If the full 


be but little, and the quantity of water, at the 


ſource, be ſuch as not to admit of much waſte, 
great care is requilite, i in eros. the bed of 


the rill. | 

The FALL is regulated, in a great degree, 
by the quality of the ground. On —_ 
ground, the channel is nearly level. 


faulty ground, the water runs with a current; 


for the double * of getting quickly 
M 3 : over 
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: over it, and Een. its e the more 
retentive. 

b principal ENEMIES of artificial alle 
are leaves, in autumn, and ſnows, in winter. 
Io remove the obſtructions, which theſe not 
ö unfrequently cauſe, and to repair ſuch 
breaches, as time will always make in the 
works of art, a . is Hoary to 

every artificial rill. 

Tux RIIIL or e is, Ibe- 
lieve, the largeſt, and was the firſt, which 
was brought upon theſe Heights v. Since 

the introduction of this, ſeveral others have 

been raiſed ; and ſome few unſucceſsful at- 
tempts have been made: the channel was, 

in one inſtance (that of Nætan) extended a 
conſiderable way before the impracticabilit⸗ 

of completing it, at a moderate expence, was 
diſcovered; a piece of miſconduct which 
nothing but a want of accuracy, in the uſe 

| e goo 9 


The 


| + This ik was hong to the e lr 
and Fadmore, near forty years ago; and has been extended 
to Kirby, about thirty years,—by Jos Eyn Fond; a ſelf- 
taught engineer, of great ingenuity and ſome judgment; a 
man to whom the country owes much. 
1 The miſcarriage, in this caſe, was not « to 2 
. | ele euere 
| cha 
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| YORKSHIRE, 16 
Ge coft of the Kirby rill was not, 
altogether, one hundred pounds. The d%½ 
fance, about ten miles: Ne, (beſides 
the town of Kirby) two villages, and a line 
_ of cultivated waterleſs re e about 0 
four miles in length. | 
| Beſides the firſt coſt, N was' raiſed by 
ſakſkvipeion, a SUPERINTENDANT' has ten 
pounds, ayear, for keeping it in repair, and 
free from obſtructions; which yearly ſalary 
is paid by the voluntary contribution of the 
perſons benefited ;' each being rated agree- 
ably to the eſtimated benefit received vx. 
| NM 5 III. FIELD 


is deg th head of th vlle (if - 
ſuch it may be called) being lower than the top of the pre- | 

cipice, at the given point. This ſhewy the neceſſity of 
tracing the entire channel, with ſufficient accuracy, before 
any other expence be incurred, 5 

E 
dere en eee . 
valley. 

The ſame mound ſerves the purpoſe of gonduQting ano- 
ther rill, acroſs the ſame difficult paſs; from whence the 
EKirby rill takes an eaſtward, the rill of Fllburn (applied 
prinelpalig ts me ee e eee 
direction. 

In a bill, which is 6 a Pills for incloſing 
the commons and remnant common fields of the townſhip, 
a clauſe is wiſely inſerted to eftabliſh a W for 

the aan a rill, | 
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III. FIELD WELLS: The fkirts of the 
margin. formerly arable fields, but now 
_ graſbland incloſures, were, on their being 
incloſed, — deſtitute of natural and ar- 
- tificial » places. Water for ſtock, 
homever; was in a degree neceflary; but 
4he art of pondmaking was not then known, 


Wells were therefore ſunk ; the depth, 


twenty to thirty feet, according to ſituation. 
The water is raiſed, either by a pump or by 
a roller and bucket. The receptacles, ſtone 
troughs. Sometimes the well is ſunk in 
the line of a * ſupplying two fields with 


Water. 


In a which are low 5 flat, yet 
dry, pools are difficult to be filled; and wells 
of courſe more eligible. They are readily 
_ fork, and ſeldom dry, i in ſuch * 3 


. 
ROADS. 


- THE SPIRIT. ane "A in no 


partic ular, made greater exertions, than in 


the FORMING or RoaDs. Within my own 
 Femembrance, all the roac 


of the Diſtrict 
bay 


YORKSHIRE. 466 


lay in their n#tura/ form ; that is, in a ate | 
of flatneſs, in flat ſituations; or in hollow 
ways, on the accliyities of hills. No there 
js Pane a flat road, or 4 hollow. way, left 


country. The more public roads, at 
leaſt are now univerſal ly barrelled; the 


banks of the hollow ways having been thrown 
down, and the flat roads raxjed into a co 
VEX FORM. © | | 

Dem 1 a and; e 
were filled yp, with a ſoft ſort of gravel; 
which, being ſoon reduced, or ſinking in the 
mire, on which it was laid, only added ta 
the quantity of dirt, and the heavineſs of tha 
road, Now, the univerſal covERING, on 
this ſide of the Vale, is LIMESTONE, broken 
into ſmall pieces, ang a _ but. 
durable road. 7 

But notwithſtanding theſe excrtions, 55 
the quantity of labor and money which have 
been expended on theſe alterations, the roads 
are ſtill far from being commodious, or even 
ſafe. The ſame folly of doing over much, 
which diſcovers itſelf, too plainly, in the 
roads of almoſt every Diſtric n kingdom, 
is here maniſeſt. 

Roads can ſcarcely be ra ied too little: 2 
gat 1 for rain en, is all that is 

requiſite 


I ö CY 
* 3 2 8 [NY _ * 3 * "SS 4 2 
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requiſite or uſeful, and conſtitutes" the ſole 
222 of raiſing them. And the only 
drain, the ſide of a road requires, is a mere 
Channel, with outlets, to prevent the water, 
*thrown off by the W from nen by 
the ſide fit, n 
Therefore, Id FORMING A ROAD, all the 
nen requiſite (previous to- the cover- 
ing) is to form ſuch a channel, on either fide, 
by paring down the outer edges of the ite; 
caſting the ſoil upon the margin, or carrying 
it off, for ſome uſeful purpoſe. Not a ſpade- 
full of earth ſhould be thrown into the middle 
of the lite, except to level inequalities. The 
convexity (the ſlope formed by the paring on 
either fide excepted) ſhould be given, en- 
tirely, by the ſtones or other hard materials ; 
which ought to be laid on a firm furface. If 
the ſite be naturally. unſound, the ſoil ought 
to be removed, or to be made firm by under- 
draining. For until a FIRM FOUNDATION | 
be obtained, it is highly imprudent to be at 
he expenee of laying on a covering. 
Nevertheleſs, a general method of RAi- 
[NG RoaDs, in this and almoſt every other 
F recluſe Diſtrict, is to dig a deep ditch on either 
BY ide: to caſt the looſe earth into the middle 
2 Bp | SOS: Gee n 
| high 
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3550 ridge of hard materials 
carriages being neceſſarily confined to one 
track upon the ridge of the road, the materials, 
which are not prefſed into the looſe dirt 
beneath, are ſoon cut through, by the wheels 


of carriages always paffing in the ame ruts ;z— - 


through which, che We rb tf _ 
1 to the ſurface. * 
The method of REPAIRING is 9 


erroneous. Inſtead of the ruts being cloſed, 
by pecking in the ridges on either fide of 
them, or by filling them with a few additional 


ſtones; the entire road is covered with a 


thick coat: and fo often as freſh ruts are 


formed, ſo often is this expenſive, and there- 


fore doubly abſurd, method of repairing 


repeated; until having laid coat over coat, 
and piled ton upon ton, unneceſſarily, a mound 
of earth and ſtones, reſembling the gy of 2 
| houſe, rather than a road, is formed,” 


Fhe roRMinG and REPAIRING of Ronde | 
incur a heavy tax, on landed property; and 
the $AFETY of roads is a matter of pub * 


concern. 


Some years ago, th Lag 5 60 con- 


fiderable attention to this ſubject, and ex- 
tended their authority, 3 as far as 
; an with propriety, | OY RE et, 
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It might be difficult, perhaps, to frame a 
generes low, for the FORMING of Roads; be- 


cauſe different fituations' require different 


FORMs. In low ſituations, a common drain, 
or a ditch, by the ſide of a road may be ne- 
ceſſary; but, in abſorbent upland ſituations, 


neither of them are admiſſible: the road 


ought to fall, gently, to Tus pooT or THE 
HEDGEBANK, on either fide, when it leads 
through a lane of a ſuitable width; or, to 
THE FOOT OF A MOUND OF EARTH, raiſed 


(with the parings of the road) for the pur- 


_ poſe, when the lane is too wide, or the road 
paſſes over an open country. In low retentive 
fituations, where deep DRAINS are requilite, 
fimilar mounds ought to be formed, as 
GUARDS to the sHoREs or DITCHEs behind 
them; openings being made, at proper diſ- 
tances, for the "ng of the water collected 
by the road. 

The convex1TY of a od ought to be 

Sock as will throw off the rain water, which 
- falls on it, without endangering, in any de- 


gree, a top load, 


Before a TOP-HEAVY LOAD. can be over- 
turned, the entire weight muſt be thrown 
upon the wheel or wheels of one fide ; con- 
ſequ ently, the nearer it approaches to the 
| | | dangerous : 


* 0 R K S H 1 RE. 7s 
dangerous equipoiſe, the . . the 


road will receive. 


Thus, ſuppoſe a loaded waggon to ich 
two tons. Upon level ground, each wheel 
would ſuſtain half a ton; but, upon a ſhelving 
road, ſteep enough to bring the load to the 


_ equipoiſe of overturning, the entire weight 


would reſt upon two wheels, only; each of 
which would, in this caſe, ſuſtain one ton z 


_ conſequently, if we reckon preſſure as injury, 


the damage done by a carriage, at the point 
of overturning, is twice as much, as that 
which is cauſed, by the ſame. carriage, on ö 

level ground; and the nearer it approaches 
to one or the other of theſe extremities, the 
more or leſs injury the road will ſuſtain by its 
Nor is the injury, the road itſelf is ſub» 
jected to, the only evil effect of a ſteep- ſided 


road. The ApDI TIN AL FRICTION which 


is thereby cauſed, between the inner naves 


of the wheel and the body of the carriage, 


&c. (or between the iron work which ſeve- 
rally belongs to. them) gives an addition of 
reſftance to the team; ' whole extraordinar 
exertion, on this account, is at ance Wees 
ile aan to the road. 

Moſt of the Roa DS about the METRO- 
POLIS, e Parts: of the GREAT NORTH 


ROAD 


, 


"a 2 0:4 D*$ 
_ 7. between Gunnerby Hill, in Liticolct 
_- ſhire, and Ferrybridge, in Yorkſhire, are, 
for road ſurveyors, proper ſubjects of ſtudy. 

The ſurveyors of roads, in general, are as 

uninformed, or as inattentive, about the xER- 
PAIRING of I A a — 
ing of them. 

Rors are the Ness enemies &f- x 
 barrelled road. On a waved road they ſerve 
as conductors to convey off the water: but; 
on a convex road, the deſcent of the water 
ought to be, immediately, from the crown 
to the channels on either fide; - 
The great am ig | 
MENT of convex ROADS, is to form them, 
in ſuch a manner, as to prevent ruts, as much 
as poſſible ; and, if they appear, to be at- 
tentive in doing then _—_ before 80 mas 


terial injury take place. 


The obvious method of rau T Ie 
RUTS is to keep the road low, at the crown, 
and guarded, at the edges; ſo that even +4 
loads may be drawn over _—_ yrs wn 
conveniency and ſafety. 1 
Upon the roads above ſpecified, it won! 
be difficult to endanger the moſt top-heavy 
load; except by running wilfully upon the 
hedgebanks. * Foot, from fide to fide, 
| Fa 
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. and every art in 
travelled over.. | 

On the contrary, upon the e 9 
of this and other countries, the driver of a 
top- heavy load dare not leave the top of the 
ridge; and the drivers of loads which. lie 
lower, for a variety of reaſons, follow. the 
beaten track: even horſemen, who are 
timorous, are afraid to leave it; and thoſe 
who are not ſo, purſue it for obvious reaſous ; 
no other part of the road being beaten, or con · 
venient to travel upon 

Of a road, properly formed, the e e 
channel on either ſide (being a ſpecies of 
waſhway) is frequently the cleaneſt, firmeſt, 
and, if freed from ſtones and other obſtruc- 
tions, the pleaſanteſt norse PATH. But 
who, poſſeſſed of common prudence, would 
ride upon the tender brink of an 2 
ditch ? 

The effect is een - pas car- 
riages of every kind, are equally conſined to 
the ſame narrow track, upon the ridge ; 
frequently conſiſting of two ruts and a middle 
path, with no better  guaterang, for horſes 
which draw double, than there is in a narrow 
by lane, or over a rutty common. 
2 e ee 
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The method of xxEPING CONVEX ROADS 
IN REPAIR is not to permit them to be worn 


and then to load the whole ſurface, ſound or 


unſound, with a thiek coat of materials; but 
to pay, from time to as * NW 
the wearing of them. 


Ruts andihollows, which: are "_ too hats 
low to require to be filled in, ſhould” be 


WO on is lower _—_ to een water 
ws jo deep for this operation FREIE be Eels 
in, without loſs of time. 
Upon fore roads, this may ee be 
| Adel by collecting looſe ſtonet, and chipping 
off the neighbouring protuberances (equally 
dangervus on the ſurface of a road) and bury- 
ing them in the hollows to be filled up; thus 


removing two principal evils of ous _ | 


in doing away a third. 
But additional materials being, in way 
eaſes, requilite, they ought. to 'be laid ready 


in proper receſies ; for the purpoſe of level- 


ling inequalities, as faſt as they are made; 


and thereby Wenn the evil effects of the 
worſt enemy of a wer nn na ng 


ng . 


* % * 


The. 
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The road FO IR Lynn and Wildech; 
over the marſhlands of Norfolk, is formed 
entirely of Ali, a ſpecies: of ſea mud, ſo ſine 
as to be ſcarcely palpable nevertheleſs, 


with the precautions of keeping the ſurface 
free from ſtanding water, and of levelling in the. 


| futs and hollows, with a hoe; ſo faſt as they are 
formed, it is, in wet weather, one of Who . ; 
roads in the kingdom 

I have obſerved; in bther. plat of the | 
land; roads; covered with nothing but com- 
mon and, kept in good condition, by the 
ſame eaſy means. And the roads, which 
have been held out as patterns, are all 
managed; whether of grave/ or of Wn in a 
ſimilar way: | 

Indeed; all well. 3 run 
x0ADS have men conſtantly employed upon 
hem, for the purpoſe of repairing a 
breaches, in order to prevent large ones; and 
every TOWNSHIP ought to employ a Roa D- 
MAN, or « WORKING WAY-REAVE," one or 
more days, in each week, throughout the 
year, for the ſame excellent purpoſe: + - 

Inſtead. of exhauſting the whole of the 
ſtatute duty (as it is called) in laying on coat. 
upon coat, at ſome certain ſeaſon of the year, 
and letting the roads lie until the return of 8 
Vo. I. | N | that N 


eb 


Foe to dhe townſhip duch rts 
only, as are worn too thin, ſhould be covered: 


a — of nen ae mn and 


."Beſdee I cloſe this ſection, two o particulars 


require to be ſpoken to: 
The width of roads; andi 
The me of en on che Giles of roads 


ks the . a ak Sar 


_ © horſe tis ar ſhall be ne eight feet 
broad; and every cartway leading to a 


— — ': 
that the lane of every“ highway ſhall be 
thirty; and the lane of every © turnpike 


road” ſhall be ſixty feet wide ; without ſpe- 


cifying any particular -BREADTH OF TRA- | 


VELABLE ROAD. 

In ſome few fituations, as in the bottom 
af a narrow valley, between two hanging 
woods, and where a ditch and a mound of 


earth are requiſite on either fide of the rd, 
a lane, ſixty feet in width, may be, in ſome 
depree, neceſſary. But, in ordinary ſituations, | 
that width incurs a waſte of land, without | 


any adequate advantage. Indeed, upon ele- 


8 vated | 


po = eu 


8 1 - 


. 


8 2. 8 


nc 


vated d in . tuitichs, 
the traveller is thereby deprived. of tho 


ſhelter, which is - WR a cloſer 
lane would afford. 


Nor does W 0 6b cui de had nod 5 
the circumſtance of expoſing travellers un- 
neceſſarily to the inclemency of the weather, 
conſtitute, in this and other cafes of a ſimilar 
nature, the ſum of impropriety ; graffy lanes 


| * 


. are the greateſt nuiſance an occupier ef land 

b can have in his neighbourhood: and it would 

7 be well if ſome general law could be inſti- 
t tuted, for their regulation. 

am Inde heft Ie Sen, it was tatitioneds/ ihet 
'; inthe Sinnington Vncigſure Bill; an admirable 


e clauſe is inſerted, reſpecting the graſs of the 
c Wi roads to be ſet out. For the firſt ten years, 
e- no ſtock, whatever are to be turned looſe into 
* them; nor, after that time, are they to be 
a :9mon; the ſurveyors, for the time being, 
m WW having a power to iet them, and apply the 
ng rent to the repair of the roads of the townſhip. 
of With reſpect to the drying of roads; after 
rain, more depends on the uhrIO AH OF THE 
ne Wl inp ors, than on the width of the lane. The 
ns, crown of à barrelled road, thirty feet wide, 
ut WY with hedges kept down td four feet high, 
le- will dry, nearly as ſoon, as if no hedges were 
ted RES ( near 


* 
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near it, and much ſooner, chan à road in the 
„middle of a lane, fixty feet wide, with Hedges 
and perhaps a line of coppice wood, as tnay 
frequently be ſeen, thirty or forty feet high, 
riſing on each fide of it; depriving the road 
entirely (unleſs when the wind happens to 
blow lengthway of the lane) of a "ey com- 
munication of ai. 

In low, and indeed in Hy Brains 
high hedges, on the ſides of roads, are doubly 
hurtful: they are not only injurious to the 
road itſelf, but, in cloſe weather, are offenſive 

to the traveller, and very injurious to the 
beaſts of burden and draught, which are em- 
ployed upon them. The Highway Act 
therefore wiſely orders, that the poſſefſors | 
* of the land next adjoining to every „ ion 
«©. ſhall cut, prune, and plaſh their hedges.” | 
But this ſalutary clauſe has, hitherto, been 
very little attended to. In many counties, it 
would be difficult to find an inſtance, in Which 
it has been obeyed, or en force. 
The magiſtracy of this county, however, 
may claim ſuperior merit, in this reſpeck, 
The road between York and "Doneaſtef, | 
near forty miles, is fingularly well kept in 

| ge cog rg 3 one ee gar mat 
js 
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is left : and many of the leſs aſs roads 


But mme as hs Ae eee 
edly is, in low as well as in ordinary ſitua - 
tions, — more eſpecially where roads lead 

rough old incloſed countries, in which 
lanes, are frequently too narrow, it would, 
if indiſcriminately, enforced, be greatly de- 

trimental, in wide lanes and expoſed ſitua - 
tions; where Alert, rather n a current 
of air, is defirable, ; 

However, the execution of this FAM being 


more ee n e * s . + 
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THE DIVERSITY of country, di 
the HIT Kos ſurvey exhibits, requires 
-N 2. ...._ 1A Yared. 


comprizes not only $EWER8 and other ARTIFICIAL sun 


of the caunty e Pena a e 


way be eaſily checked, without injuring the 


5 R | 
vant of its import being ſufficiently attended to. It 
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art, wicht reſpect to un · 

| Fon waren“ Upon the hills, art is re- 
quired, to rerain it upon the ſurface; in the 
lower parts of the Vile; art is equally 
— . dot _ ver, or rang 
outlet. eee 
It has been already mentioned, that much 
of che bottom of the Vale is, by natural 
fituation, able to be overflo red by the 


every part of it, 1 apprehend, is fo fituated a 
to be capable of being laid Taſficiciihy &y, 

by the riyers at dead water.. 
' Therefore, the only exertion of art, in hit 
dae requiſite, is, to open ſufficient sHnoREs 
from the rivers to the grounds to be hid 
dry; finking ſufficient p1Tcus, from the 
ſhores; and n pRAlxs, from the 

u e 


8 
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FACE DRAINS, bac every ard ais, 01 
RECEIVER of SURFACE WATERS, It is here pſed, as 3 
GENERAL TERM, Which is, neceſſnry in à work af this 
nature. It includes every Paſſage, Outlet, or Vent, that 
aſſiſts in freeing the 8URFACE of the foil from collected 
water ; whether it be a Kennel or Strand,—a made Ditch | 
or Sewerg—a Rivale, Brook, Wap cabal 
nitude,—or-the Sea itſelf. IT 
See the words 'SEWER 2 n in error 

ALIENS. (2796. 
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's, cb nature, he ak 


Won cas and with ſucces; > The | 
Wrsr Maksnzs, in general, are a ſtriking 


inftance : for although they lie upon a flat, 
and but barely above the level of the waters 
of the Derwent, they are, at preſent, kept 


principally in an arable ſtate, and chiefly>in 
wide flat beds. Nevertheleſs, by keeping 


open furrows, deep ditches, and clean ſhores; 
the bonn gente, lat ar bes Sen th 
"baba che Derwent 1 

But the EAS MARsNHRSG (and ſome Ade 
ſmaller portions of the Vale) ſtill remain a 
diſgrace to the me lying; chiefly, in a 
ſtate of feun - provincially . Carr? ve 
run with ſedges and other Paluſtrian plants; 
which afford; during a fe months in ſum- 


mer, a kind of ordinary paſturage to young 
{tock. In the winter months, they are gone- 


rally buried under water, and, in the N 


months, are fubjedt to be overflowed. 


The remedy, in this caſe, (and in tl 
caſes of a ſimilar nature, of which almoſt 


every Diſtrict in the kingdom affords an in- 
ſtance) is, to B AMk OUT TH RIVER, Which 
winde through the middle of it; and, in 

08 + | doing 
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doing this, To Stk A (COMMON'SHORE)/ ON 
THE OUTER SIDE OF EACH EMBANKMENT, 
I, at the lower end of theſe 8noREs, the 

RIVER lies /ufficiently low, at the time of dead 
water, to receive, freely, the drainage of the 
marſh, the work may be ren eres at an 
inconſiderable expenditure, compared with 
the magnitude of an improvement of this 
nature. FLo0oD GA'TEs, placed at the out- 
lets, to give vent to the ſurface waters, col - 
lected within the fite of improvement, and 


to prevent the waters of the river, in times | 


of flooda, from flowing back upon iure 
the only additional requiſitess. 

lf the ſurface of the river, at ot rater; 
ſhould be found to lie too. bigb, for the neceſ- 
ſary depth of the ſbore, Marsn MILISs *, 
placed in the lower parts of the ſite, will, in 
any N Faſds * aW the . of 


The pate; of n a MILL is, In, the fr 
8 conſiderable; beſides an annual ex- 
pence of repairs, and attendance. But ſup- 
poſing the firſt coſt to be one or even two 
hundred pounds, and the repairs and attend- 
ance to be ten or even twenty pounds, a year, 
the whole expence would be inconſiderable, 

when 


See Nonr. Econ, Mir. 118. 
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when compared with the improvement of 


| converting, perhaps, tuo or three thouſand 


ARABLE, MEADOW; and PASTURE LANDS, 
of fiuez or perhaps ton times its value: 24098 

In the caſe immediately under ene 
mills, if requiſite, could. be effective on one 


ſide of the river only. The RIvuIETS and 


BROOKS, on the north fide of the Derwent, 
are too copious to be diſcharged: by' a mill. 
But, by embanking thoſe rivulets, and by 


furniſhing each compartment of the marſh 
with a mill, the deſired improvement might, 


on a certainty, be made. On the ſouth and 
eaſt ſide of the Derwent, leſs difficulty would 
ariſe: the empbankewent of one rivulet, per- 


| haps, would be found the only »dditivg Tee 
_ quilite to the general improvement “. 


It may ho unnecęſſary to ſay, that: 8 ex · 
cavated mold of the snokꝝs ought to go 
towards raiſing the RANK MEN TS; thus ob- 
taining, in one operation, the two principal 
means of improvement: or that main dite ber 

A. fp? 8 | | 
den Wies thin 6e N ss ofthe pop 
prietors of theſe marſhes has been held, to conſider of 
an application to Parliament, for flraightening and en- 
larging the bed of the Derwent ! But the 3 was 
over - ruled. 
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ought to be led froth the ame 
2 to be ĩmprov cet. 
ne-thing, however, ae ho ſo. ob- 
_ 1 namely, the '$1LTVUATION or Tux 
BANKS, WITH RESPECT TO THE RIVER. | 
If che Baxxs be ſet upon the inonediate 
liable to be injured, by the ſmalleſt deviation 
of the RivxR. Beſides, the waters of floods 
being, by this means, confined (fuppoting a 
bankment on either fide) merely to the bed 
of the river, the banks ee ade Wan 
to an unneceſſary beigbt. 1 
che lines of embankment he run at 
plead oe BANKS are je png ec 
out of the way of danger, from the RIVER; 
and a greater area being left for the waters 
of floods to ſpread over, their riſe will be 
proportionably leſs, and the requiſite height 
of bank will of ne be e. * whe 
5 Theory: r och A __ of hand "i 
this' means; but experience ſhews, that ſuch 
an apprehenſion is ill grounded. The em- 
bankment is equally beneficial to the land it 
encloſes, and to that it ſhuts out from the 
| river. The enriched waters of floods, now 
confined 


vous AMA iy 


cine] bythe banks, a in- 
cloſed flips, the particles which, hitherto, 


By this means the ſwamps, and hollows of the 
ſlips, are preſently filled up ; my in time, 
the entire ſurface is raiſed. 

I have obſerved an inflates, of this kinds 


in which-the ground, on the river ſide of the 


bank, has been raiſed, near a foot, above the 
e e e ee 
of i. 


ee e e kene ue land ities 


only dad dry, but, if the waters be of a good 


gularly well adapted to the purpoſe of ozixR 
BEDS:; and are eligible PASTURE GROUNDS, 
The banks are places of ſafety, for ſtock to 
fly to, in floods; a ſpecies en r 
not, when the whole lay open. 

The EXPENCE of e 
eaſes, and untler proper r is far 
from exceſſive. 


. thin! ans allies 


* RIVER EMBANKMENTS. Brawby moor, 


RS, ANF 


added il, over run, in an open ſtate, 


n 1 ſome 


inter- 


they had ſcattered over an extent of country. 


12 about three hundred acres of low 
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inter ſpaces of ſedgey graſs. was liable to be 
overflowed by the river Seven, which runs 


on the upper ſide of it; the Rye, which 


r 


ſhore. 
Theſe * a acres are. "thay . 


property of the EAkL or SaLIs BURY and, 


in their open ſtate, were let out in one hun · 
dred gaits, for. young ſtock, at ten ſhillings 
each gait, producing his ache in an 
ſtate, fifty pounds a year. 


The embankment caſt about furty 8 
namely, about three quarters of a mile, at 


one ſhilling a yard. But the ruins of an old 


bank leſſened the expence, in this caſ. 
The bank, when finiſned, was about ſeven 


feet high 3 wide enough, on the top, for cattle 


to walk upon; ſloped ſufficiently to prevent 


itz ſhooting, or being trodden.down by cattle; 


and faced. with: yon ſods, ee againſt 


the flood. <= 


This improyement is worth meta: Be- 
ſides the embankment, which, if the old 


bank had not aſſiſted. might have coſt one 


hundred pounds, a road, through the middle 


of the ſite of improvement, was requiſite ta 


he formed; — the whole to be incloſed; and 
fame erections to be made. Suppoſe the 
. road, 


* 5 
2 VE TINT 199 


· is, the iHel6fure, and the ang; to colt 
three hundred pounds, the whole Expence 
would amount to four hundred pounds, or 
fifteen to twenty pounds; ayear: 

The rent, in the firſt inſtance, was; T be 
lieve, fixed at eight ſhillings an acre. Three 
hundred acres, at eight ſhillings, produce 
one hundred and twenty pounds ayear; ib 
that, in the outſet, there appears to be a clear 
improvement of fifty pounds, ayear. In 
twelve or fourteen years, it may be worth 
twice that rent, the ſoil being deep, and of 
a quality which, though not rich, is ſuited, 
by fituation, to both corn and graſs. When 

the ſtipulated improvements are made, by 
the firſt occupiers, the three hundred acres 
will be worth, at leaſt, two hundred pounds 
ayeaT ; namely, FOUR TIMES ITS FORMER 
VALUE, 

Another inſtance of river embankment - 
occurs in this townſhip. The commiſſioners, 
under the Act of Incloſure, have wiſely ſe- 

_ cured the lower grounds to be incloſed, from 
the waters of floods, which have, hitherto, 
occaſionally overflowed them. The remedy, | 
in this caſe, was eaſy : a partial embankment, 
only, was neceſſaty; | arid the bank, in the 
parts where it was wanted; ſeldom required 

A e to 
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| #0 be raiſed, above two or three feet high. 
Nevertheleſs, the advantage obtained, at this 
eaſy expence, is that of enabling the reſpec- 
tive occupiers of the lands-under incloſure, 
to change them, from ſtate of eee 
ward, to that of arable land; and, by that 
means, to improve them, Ae to three 
times their preſent value. 

II, in the-MAnaGEMENT or xs Ars, 
any ſuperior faculty be requiſite, it is that of 
being able to ſtrike out and execute INTRIN- 


90 


IC IMPROYEMENTS ; ſuch as give a per- 


manent increaſe of RENTROLL,—without 
diminiſhing the RESPECTABILITY of its 


owner« 


8. 


＋ E N 0 E 8. 


EE PARTICULAR votes 4 re- 


quirets] be 5 under this bead . 
. * Walls, 35 
3. Poſts . wort 
4. Dead: Hedges, | 


3. Live Hedges. 


156 GATES. 


2 00 


YORKSHIRE: 29% 


L GATES;* The common. field. gates 
this country. are, in general, made /ighter 
and much aller than thoſe of other Diſtricts. 
In Surrey and Kent, three feet eight or nine 
inches is the ordinary height of a gate ; 
which is, there, compoſed of four common 
bars, and a ſtrong top rail. Here, gates have 
generally fix or ſeven bars, all equally ſlight; 
and the common height is five to ſix feet. 

Honsxs are the greateſt enemies of gates. 
A low gate, let its ſtrength be almoſt what it 
may, is no fence againſt a reſolute powerful 
horſe. If he can place the muſcular part of 
bis chefs. firmly againſt the top rail, ſcarcely 
any ſtrength of wood can reſiſt him. But if 
the top bar be placed high enough, to receive 
his windpipe, inſtead of his cheſt, his power 
of injuring the gate is, in a manner whally, 
taken away. It is, therefore, no wonder that, 
in a country where the breeding of horſes has 
long been a common practice, HIGH, GATES 
ſhould have grown into, common, uſe. 

The HANGING OF. GATES is dn. 6 
underſtood, even by the hangers. of gates 
themſelves; though highly intereſting and 
uſeful in Rural Economy. . 

A perſon, here, who has paid unuſual atten- 
tion to the . ov who has, in reality, 

| | Ts made 


W muna 


made himſelf maſter of it, ſtill continues td 

hang his gates upon enn, N 4. abs feet 
WINE Hurtrees 1 . 

T bis was tiridoubtedly ths origitial n Buche 
of hanging gates, and i is; Tak Np. all ys 
conſidered, the beſt: IL! 

It is probable; wie: in the hey ef the 

art, the foot of the hartree was itſelf. formed 

into a pivot, while the upper part of i it was 

_ confined to the poſt, or PEE to a tree, 

| with a rope of a withey: 

'In the inſtance under 8 thee ups 

| per part of the hartree is hung, in the uſual 


manner, with a hook and eye; and the foot 


of it is ſhod with a Ivo or akon, ſet Soo 
a large hard tone. 

The great ADVANTAGE bf WR gates 
on F1voTs is that bf their being readily altered, 
with reſpect to fall, or cafchmg : moving the 
pivot ſtone a quarter of an inch, this way or 
that, with an iron crow, is frequently a ſuffi- 

cient regulation: the pivot, toe, takes part 

of the weight of the gate: {= 
But gates, to be hung with pivots, require a 


peculiarity of CONSTRUCTION. NET gate, 


7 Se | 
* HARTREE ; the 88 d into which the 


bats are mortiſed, and by which the gate is hung : oppoſed 
10 d the HEAD, the . Kang piece. 


* 0 RK 8 HIR E. 103 
when ſhut, ought to hang plumb and level 3 


that is, the head ſhould be, everyway, up- 


right, and the bars horizontal. 5 
This requiſite, however, and at the lame 


time a Proper fall, cannot be had in a gate ; 
made, in the ſquare, and with a ſtraight bartree. 
Either the lower part of the hartree muſt be 


crooked, or the gate muſt be made, out of the 
ſquare ; that is, the bars muſt ſtand. ſomewhat 
obliquely, not perpendicularly to the har- 
treez and i in this caſe the pivot muſt be placed, 
not in the center, but on the outfide of the 


foot e the firſt to throw the point of the pivot 
bebind the pin of the upper hook, to give the 


gate a fall when open at right angle; ; and 
the latter, to throw the point of the pivot 


without the pin of the hook, to give the gate 
a fall, at the poſt, and make it catch with cer= 


tainty. 

This being ans it is =o to con- 
ceive that, if the lower end of the hartree be 
crooked, and if the elbow or convex fide of 
the bend be directed, not to either poſt, but 


towards the middle of the gateway, the ne- 
ceſſary falls may be bad, without throwing 


the gate out of the ſquare, or the * out 
of the centre of the hartree. _ = 


I mention this method of hanging 7 | 
Yor. an A ” | the 
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the rather, a8, notwithſtanding its advat'- 
tages, it is grown into almoſt total difuſe ; 
owing, it is very probable, to a want of 
knowledge of the proper principle of con- 
ſtruction. I hall, in another Diſtrict, have 


han 


anging gates on hooks. 


II. FENCE WALES. The common 


homeftall fence of this Diſtrict is wall; either 


of brick or ſtone.— Battoning, in the Norfolk 


manner, is unknown, and ber PT Word 
made uſe of. 

In the morelands, and upon the limeſtone 
heights, ſtone walls are the common field 
fence. Live hedges, are, in theſe fituations, 
flower of growth, and more difficult to raiſe, 


than they are, in warmer better ſoils ; whereas, | 


ſtones are plentiful, lying, in ſome N an 


| incumbrance to the ſurface. 
Inhoſpitable and unornamental as Red 


ſtone walls may feem, they are, in many ſitu- 


ations, We moſt 2 fence cheap and 
durable. | 
They at are of two kinds, double” and 
ſingle: the latter, which are compoſed of 
fingle ſtones, piled one upon another, are 2 
- ſufficient fence againſt ſtock, provided they 
be raiſed high Ws but are able to be 
of | thrown 


| occaſion to ſpeak fully of the method of 


\ 
a. a 8 St 


ew a. on. 


cs. tc as A wwe 
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thrown down; W The former, 


which are built in the common wall manner, 
but without mortar, are more expenſtvye in 
the firſt inſtance; but, if properly raiſed, will 


enen for a _ of time, with little or no 


The MODERN PENCE WALL, hk which 


many miles have been built in conſequenee 


of the new Incloſures that have lately taken 


place, is of the following form and dimen- 
ſions. 


I height five feet. The width at ths 
aſe, twentytwo inches,. narrowing to ſixteen 


ee at the top; which is coped (as a guard 
_ againſt ſheep) with the wideſt and flatteſt of 


the ſtones, laid aſide for this purpoſe. - 


A frame of wood, of theſe dimenſions, is 
ſet up, as a gauge, and as a guide ta th 


builder. 


The loweſt price which has, I believe, been 


given for raiſing, carriage, and walling, is 


ſive ſhillings and ſixpence, for a rod of ſeven 


yards. But a ſhilling; ayard, may be taken as 


a more medial coſt. Each yard takes about : 
a three horſe- cart load of ſtone. 


II. Posrs AND RALLS. In moſt 


countries, the prevailing temporary fences are . 
Ro as Fo and rails are only uſed for 
O 2 the 
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the defending of young hedges, and for 


other permanent purpoſes ; being generally 
put down by a carpenter, and are ſeldom 


removed, until _ become. uten 2 


fencing material. 8 

But, here, they are attend; ina ed 
light. They are (ſpeaking generally) the only 
temporary fencing in uſe. If a piece of 
ground require to be divided, for one ſeaſon, 


or for a few weeks, a line of poſts and rails 


are run acroſs it ; not by a carpenter, but by 
a common farm laborer. - And, when the 
purpoſe is anſwered, they are removed and 
laid up, for another occaſion. 


I mention this circumſtance, as ace and 


rails are more durable, and a much better 
fence againſt horſes and cattle, than hurdles 


are; and the labor of putting down, and 
removal, is much leſs than i TION may 


imügine : 


IV. DEAD HEDGES. The fake-ond: 
eder hedge prevails in this Diſtrict, and is, in 
general, conſtructed with uncommon, kill. 


The ſuperiority of een lies, princi- 
youu. in the eddering. 


In other places, the xD DERõ are 9 ap 


to naked rods : here, the ſpray, towards the 


top, is left on. Theſe ſprayey tops, being 


wound 


mm A 9 %; ww a m0 
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weil round the bodies of the ſucceeding 
edders, lay hold of the ſtakes, thereby pre- 
venting their riſing. If the twigs of the 
edders be inſufficient, brambles, or other 
pliable bruſhwoods, are wenn in, n the 
ſame intent. | 

But the moſt effectual way dh ee 
cattle from throwing off the xDDERS, which 
method is here ſometimes practiſed, is to 
carry on the two operations of eddering and 
filling together, Surying the ſprayey tops f the 
edders among the filling; by which means they 
are effectually ſecured, from the horns of 
cattle; and even, while they remain ſound, 
from the hands of hedgebreakers. 

V. LIVE HEDGES. The management 
of hedges appears to me a matter of ſo much 
importance, in the management of an ꝑs r ATR, 
and is a ſubject to which I have paid ſo much 
attention, that I always find it difficult, when- 
ever I fit down to write- pen 0 to e 
myſelf within due limis. 

In this Diſtrict, I find 3 matter alto 
animadvert upon. Thie fineſt hedges in the 
claim a ſuperiority) are now growing in 20it 
neighbourhood ; and more new ideas, re - 
Tu the W 6 prom hedges, have oc 

Ts - -cureed 
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San i in the Diſtrict now under . | 


The ſabdivifons which the cadjea, in this 
place, requires are: 


1. The ſpecies of Weeds" 


2. The method of planting new Res. | 


. The method of defending them. 


4. The method of cleaning and training. 


5. Their after management. 
6. The treatment of old hedges, 


1 * 


| Sis? The. bmi HEDGEWOOD: is 


kane Formerly, it was in this, as in other 


places, gathered in the woods and rough 
grounds. But, at preſent, and for ſome years 


paſt, ** garden quick wood has been pretty 


generally, though not yet univerſally, planted. 


But although the hawthorn is the common 


hedgewood of the Diſtrict, and, in ordinary 
ſituations, may be the moſt eligible, -Þ have 
ſeen cravtree uſed on cold ſofls, as well as in 


bleak fituations, with great ſucceſs. In an 
e e where erabtree and hawthorn were 


plante d, 


than in all the others I have examined. It 
would therefore be wrong to treat the — 
flightly, in this place. But I will endeavour 
to compreſs the matter, which I have accu- 
mulated, within as narrow a I may 
be. 
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planted, alternately, by way of experiment, 
the crabtree plants have outgrown thoſe of 
the thorn, in a ſtriking manner. In fix 
years, they have acquired ſtems as thick as the 
wriſt, with tops ſufficient as a fence, againſt 
ordinary ſtock. 
Upon the Wolds, I have obſerved the ads; 

a plant which braves the bleakeſt ſituation, 

* uſe of as a hedgewood; but never 
ſaw it planted with ſufficient judgment, to 

anſwer the intended purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, 
in the abundance and luxuriance of this plant, 
upon the moſt expoſed parts of the Wolds, 
it is evident that, with proper management, 
it might at leaſt be made a an. 
bedge woods. 

The 50% / IL have ſeen ed (in the 1 
tice of a man who has paid great attention 
to the buſineſs of hedgeplanting, and in this 

particular with great ſucceſs) with an — 
degree of rapidity and certaintx. 

The ſecrecy of the art lies in the time of 

_ tranſplanting ; a holly tranſplanted, in su- 

' MER, ſcarcely receives a check | from the 
removal: a fact, this, which few planters 
are aware of.—Thouſands of hollies are 
every year deſtroyed, * —— chem i in 
the winter months. 


2 3 
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2. PLANTING. The common method is 


to turn a ſod, ten or more inches wide, upon 


the brink of the intended ditch, and, behind 
this, to ſet the' plants, in a leaning poſture ; 
covering the roots with ſome of the beſt of 
the mold the ditch affords ; and, behind the 


plants, to lay the remainder of the excavated | 


earth, in a low broad bank. 

The ordinary ditch is very ſmall ; barely 
affording mold to back up the plants with. 
Neither the ditch, in front, nor the bank, be- 
| hind, are conſidered, as they are in Norfolk. 
2 guard to the young hedge. 


The Pickering IncLosure BII L orders, 


that the ditches, in the lower grounds, when 
they are neceſſary as drains, ſhall be made 
four feet wide, and two feet and a half deep. 
But, for the uþ/ands, no limits are prefcribed ; 
the diſtance, between the outer brink of the 
ditch, and the line of hedgewood, being the 
only thing limited. This width is fixed, 


| _ throughout, at four feet and a half. In this 


_ caſe, the outer brink of the ditch being the 


boundary line of each man's property, and a 


_ narrow ditch, only, being wanted, a flip of 
whole ground is left between the inner 


brink and the firſt turned ſod, for or planting 


the Wy dbu. 
one 
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One gevikedan; however, from this general 
mode of planting under the Incloſure Bill 
occurs. In this inſtance, a narrow trench, : 
only, is dug againſt the boundary line; leav- 
ing ſufficient room, between the inner brink 
of the trench, and the line of quick, to place 
the dead fence ; by which means the owner 
of the land, getting his young hedges within 
his own premiſes, is no way liable to the ill- 
nature or negligence of his neighbours. And, 
inſtead of laying in the plants behind the 
firſt-turned ſod, the ground is dug four or 
five feet wide, and the plants ſet in a trench, 
upright, in the nurſery manner ; having, in 
this caſe, a line of prepared earth on cither 
fide to feed among. 

Nor' is this the only inſtance 1 have met 
with, in the Diſtrict, of yLanTING HEDGE- 
wooD ON A LEVEL, The fame judicious 
planter has, in dividing upland incloſures, 
planted hedges without any ditch whatever. 
His practice has been to plow a flip of ground, 
on each fide of the intended line of the fence, 
the preceding ſpring ; and having previouſly 
dunged it, to plant it with potatoes. Du- 
ring ſummer, the land is repeatedly cleaned 
with the hoe; in autumn, the potatoes be- 
ing removed, the entire has & is gathered into 

2 ridge, 
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a * with the plow; and, the enſuing 


ſpring, the quick is planted, nurſery-wiſe, in 


a trench, run along the middle of the ridge, 
The ſucceſs of this method has proved equal 
to what might be expected, from manage 


ment ſo obviouſſy judicious, +; + 
Another new idea, which has been ſtruck 
out, and carried into practice, by the ſame 
perſon, is that of $0RKTING HEDGEWOOD 
PLANTS; not according to the thickneſs of 
their ſtems, or the ſize of their tops, but 


agreeably to the ſtrength of their roots. 


When the plants are put in, indiſcriminately, 
the ſtrong ſoon outgrow, and overpower, thoſe 
which are weaker. But plants, which are 
judiciouſly ſorted, riſe together, without de- 
ſtroying each other. Beſides, in doing this, 


many worthleſs plants are thrown aſide, and 
thoſe which are weak are reſeryed for 
ſuitable ſituations; while the ſtrongeſt are 


planted where the greateſt ſtrength is re» 


qu ired. 


But the Soldeſt idea I have met with in 


hedgeplanting is that of BUuRY(NG THE | 


PLANTS! by covering up their heads, an 
inch or more deep, with mold: and this, 


not as an experiment, but in the practice of 


a common laborer. 


The 


un. mh a - £2. >a. 
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The method of planting, in this caſe, is 
the- common one of ſetting the plants behind. 
the ·cape· ſod, or. firſt-turned ſpit. But 
inſtead of leaving the heads two or three. 
inches above ground, the plants are ſhortened, 
and the heads placed about an inch below 
the ſurface. 
Obſerving A work. of this kind, preſently 5 


after it was executed, I waited with i impa-. 


tience to ſee the event. In due ſeaſon, the 
plants. made their appearance ; not in a 
number of irregular ſpreading ſhoots, - as. 


from an expoſed head; but riſing, with one, 


or perhaps two or three, ſtraight upright 
ſhoots, of peculiar ſtrength and beauty. 
They did not, however, riſe at the ſame 


time; ſome of them remaining in the ground, 


ſeveral weeks, after the earlieſt made their 
appearance, The covering of mold, there- 
fore, ought, perhaps, to be as fine, and laid 
on as light as poſſible, to prevent en 
to the tender ſhoots in riſing -. | 


3 On doſe examination, 1 find, the talleſt ſtrongeſt 


ſhoots riſe from ſuch as were barely, or perhaps impar- 


tially, covered with mold: ſuch as were buried deeper are, 
at preſent (in the month of Auguſt, the firſt year of planting), 


ſnorter and weaker; owing, perhaps, to their riſing later in 
the ſpring, It is therefore probable that the lighter and. 


„ 


The advantage of burying the plants ap- 
pears to be the valuable one of giving the 
young hedge an upright tendency, and 
thereby preventing the ſtrength of the roots 
from being expended, on uſeleſs fide ſhoots. 
Plants, thus raiſed, take the growth, and 
probably the habit of sEREDTINO plants. 
The roots, in this caſe, may be conſidered as 
PREPARED SEEDS, furniſhed with a a peculiar 
ſtrength of vegetation. 

bo ————— Poſts and rails are the 
common dead fence. Sometimes one, ſome- 
times two rows: a moſt expenſive "mY of 
defending a young hedge. 

In the lower parts of the Vale, what — 
are not too numerous, and where deep ditches 
are requiſite, the Norfolk method might be 

introduced with great propriety &. 

But, in ſtoney ſoils, that method is imprac- 
ticable: and, there, two rows of poſts and 
rails, or ſome other dead fence adequate to 
them, are, in moſt caſes, abſolutely neceſſary 

to good n 
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dinner the covering, provided it be ſufficient to prevent 
| fide ſhoots, the more eligible is this practice. Sorting the 
plants, too, agreeably to _ e 8 of their roots, is pro- 
bably requiſite. 
See Nox; Eb deck. robs var Subd, * 


1 


and exerciſe, which is neceſſary, to a laxuri- 
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It is therefore wile, i in the framers of. In- | 


cloſure Bills, to ſecure the right of placing 
fences, during a certain number of years, 
upon neighbourin g allotments, as 1 to 
the young hedges . 

Ihave obſerved, in more than one i 
the good effects of ſetting a ſharp ridget of 
earth, on the outer brink of the ditch, as a 
guard to the face of young hedge plants; 
eſpecially againſt horſes. In one inſtance, a 
young hedge was defended by two ſmall 


ditches, one on either ſide, with banklets of 


this kind, without any dead fence whatever ; 


and this, too, againſt well bred hunters: ſuch 


as would, in a chace, have taken the hedgling 


and both ditches, without hefitation. loo 


are leſs terrified with theſe devices. 


The practice of pricking thorns into a 
firſt-turned ſod, upon the inner brink of the 


ditch, as a guard to the face of the quick 
againſt ſheep, affords a degree of temporary 
ſecurity; but deprives the plants of that air 
ancy and firmneſs of growth. 5 
4. TRAINING. This department I the 
dane of hedges is too much ne elected, . 


5 
iin 


See Sc. IxcrosURE, p. 79. 
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in all countries. The planting, and the ficſt 


erection of guard fences, generally receive 
a tolerable ſhare of attention, - But repairing 
| theſe fences; from time to time, deſtroying 
weeds,—and giving the young plants à pro- 
per tendency, are matters which are eldom 
conſidered as eſſential to ſucceſs. | i 

In this Diſtrict, the front foice 1 in ge- 
neral, too little attended to, or neglected too 
long; the young plants being frequently 
brouzed and ſtinted, before the neceffary 
guard be thought of, or placed. 

Wich reſpect to weeding, however, the 
Diſtrict is above mediocrity. But in regard 
to training the plants themſelves, by ſtriking 
off the luxuriant fide -ſhoots, and' thereby 
promoting the upward growth of 10 A- 
ling, it is very deficient. 5 


J have, nevertheleſs, had frequent oppor- 


tunities of obſerving one inſtance, in which 
this requiſite buſineſs, in the raiſing of hedges, 
has been executed in, perhaps, a fingulz 


manner. In this inſtance, each plant i- 
trained with a Angle N in the 


nurſery manner. 


One advantage, of this methäd, is that of | 


rearing every plant, with a degree of certain- 


ty; the tops being, in this operation, attended | 


to, 
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to, as en as the ſtems: "thoſe of the 


ſtronger plants being leſſened, to give! head - 


room to the weaker. | | 
Another very great advantage, eſpecially 


on a ſheep farm, is that of getting the young 


plants out of harm's way. Sheep are danger- 


ous enemies to young hedges; and every 
expedient to guard againſt their miſchievouſ- 


neſs, in this reſpect, deſerves at leaſt a trial. 


Strong plants, judiciouſly planted, and trained 
in this manner, may, with a degree of cer- 


tainty, be got-out of the reach of 5 in 


three or four years. 


The labor is conſiderable, but by no means 


exceſſive. In this one inſtance, the expence 
of labor appears to be greatly exceeded by the 
advantages obtained by it. 

The pruning ſhould be done in winter or 
ſpring, while the ſap is down ; or while it is 
riſing ; not in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

6. AFTERMANAGEMENT. In this de- 
partment, the Diſtrict under ſurvey excels : 


not in the manner of cutting, but in the fre- 
| quency of it. Many young hedges are cut, 


before they are twenty years old; and the 


_ cutting, of ſuch as are thriving at leaſt, is 


uſually repeated, every five or ſix years; 2 
practice which . to be univerſally fol- 


lowed. : 
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: lowed. Nothing is more injurious to a 
hedge, than unfrequent cutting. | 

The prevailin 8 method of cutting is that of 
*buck-heading ;”'—namely, cutting the ſtems 


off level, about three feet high above the 
level of the incloſure ; generally. winding a 


few ſtraight boughs, horizontally, between the 
heads of the ſtems, to prevent ſtock from 
forcing throu gh between them, A more 
imple, or a F; MED method than this, can- 
not, perhaps, be deviſed ; eſpecially as the 


 ditchis ſeldom touched; the roots being pur- 


poſely ſuffered to ſtrike acroſs it; by which 
means they enjoy free paſturage on either 
fide. 
On the Malton fide of the Diſtrid, the pre- 
vailing method of cutting is that of plaſhing, 
in the Midland manner: an operation which 


I ſhall have occaſion to o ſpeak fully c of, in its 


proper place. 
6. OLD HE PDO Es. The praftice' 0 . re- 
| planting wornout hedges, in in the Norfolk 


manner, I have not met gt in this Diſtrict. 


Stopping breaches with dead hedging, there- | 
by effeCtually preventing their ever cloſing 
again, is a piece of unpardonable manage» 
ment, which is nowhere more prevalent, i than 


in the 5 ale under obſervation. wg 
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One inſtance of exertion; however, in or- 

der to RECLAIM a live fence, from a row of 

large old thorns, the remains of a neglected 

hedge, occurs in this Diſtrict, and would do 

credit to any country. It is the only one of 
the kind IT have met with. 

The buſhes, or ſeparate detachments of the 
old hedge, being trimmed, on both ſides, and 
the main ſtems cut out, at the ground, or 
headed at ſuch heights as circumſtances re- 
quired, the long ſlender - boughs, growing 
in the line of the fence, were trained into the 
vacancies, with ſtrong ſtakes, in the ESPALIER 
MANNER : a bank of earth having been pre- 
viouſly thrown up, and the loweſt ground- 
boughs LAYERED in it, in order to ſtrike 
root, and ſend up freſh plants, to aſſiſt in fill | 
ing up the vacancies, effectually. 

This mode of treatment is not applicable 
to ſuch hedges, only; but to every live 
hedge, in which wide vac AN IRS are found. 
The beſt time for filing them up, in this. 
manner, is when the We is felled to tlie 
ground. 

Another inſtance of practice, in the ma- 
nagement of old hedges, which had been 
planted on broad banks, with ditches on either 
de; and which, through the narrowneſs of 

Vou. bk © P the 
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the Ran and the neglect of timely cutting, ſe 
were become ſtunted, and thin of ſtems, fo 
' merits notice. 

The thorns, in this caſe, were felled to the lia 
3 the ditch, to the ſouthward or weſt- 7 
ward of the hedge, re- made; and that, on the 
north or eaſt ſide of it, filled up with the exca- th 
vated mold. By theſe means, the plants 2 
were ſupplied, immediately, with freſh paſ- 
turage in made earth ; and let looſe to feed, 
at large, in the adjoining incloſure. The * 
effect is ſtriking. 0 | 

Perhaps, REVERSING THE DITCH of an 
old hedge (with a /zng/e ditch) might INVI- ha 
-GORATE it, in a ſimilar manner, by giving the ; 
plants a freſh field of paſturage. The expe- * 


-riment, however, ought to be tried with ſo. 
caution. Depriving old plants of 4 their thr, 
main roots (though they were at the ſame mat 
time cut off by the ground) might be dan- fen 
e tree 


GENERAL QBanRyATIONS. From 7" 
8 ſaid, on the ordinary treatment of 
hedges, in this neighbourhood, it is evident, 
-that their ſuperiority is not owing to an excel- 
lency of management. The richneſs of the 
- ſoil; the negle& of the ditches ; the fre- 
quency of cutting ; and, above all, the pre- 
ſent 


YORKSHIRE * 2n, 
ſent AGE of the hedges, account ſufficiently 


for their PRESENT FLOURISHING STATE. 
Thoſe which ſtrike the eye with- a pecu- 


liar luxuriancy of growth, are about ir rv 
YEARS OLD: and it is abundantly evident, 
that hedges, growing in a good ſoil, may, until 
they have reached hat age, be headed fence- 
_ high, with a degree of ſafety. But, on a 


nearer view, it appears to me equally evi- 
dent, that the practice cannot be exerciſed, 
in perpetuity, with any degree of propriety. 

On examining hedges, which have not 
been planted 6EVENTY YEARS, and which 
have been treated invariably 1 in that manner, I 
find they have already received irreparable 
injury. The underling plants are, already, 
ſo far deſtroyed, as to leave vacancies, of 
three feet or more in width; while the 
maſter plants, now no longer of themſelves a 
fence againſt ſheep, have acquired ſtems of a 
tree-like ſize. 

FeLLING TO THE GROUND, and training 
2 range of new tems, is the only effectual 


remedy of this evil. jBut this, when de- 
' ferred too long, is impracticable, or at beſt 


uncertain. Large old ſtems will not, al- 
ways, ſurvive the operation but if applied, 
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in tine, and with due care, che ty: x 
| certain. 

It would be difficult, cietlinpe, to preſcribe 
rules for FELLING HEDGES TO THE 
_ GROUND, by their ages, or the intervals of 
time between the fellings. Perhaps, no 
hedge ought to ſtand more than fir ry 
YEARS, from the firſt raiſing, nor more than 
THIRTY YEARS, between the ſellings, 

But, by their s12 58, and the ſtate of their 
growth, ſome general rules may with pro- 
priety be mentioned. No fem (howſoever 
healthful, nor how ſizeable ſoever to the 
neighbouring ſtems), of more than a foot in 
circumference, ou ught to be ſuffered to remain 
ſtanding. 

If there be a great diſparity, as FIVE gene- 
rally is, in the fzes of the ſtemt, either the en- 
tire hedge ought to be felled, before any of 
them acquire the limited fize ; or, in head- 
ing them, the larger ought to be ſhortened, 
proportionably to their reſpective fizes; in order 
to leſſen their deſtructive tendency, and to 


give the weaker an opportunity of gaining, 
at leaſt, a FOI Oy MS 


If 


* eee of this kind T have hen executed wth 


every appearance of ſucceſs, 


fer 
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if the plants, let their age and fize 3 
what they may, grow moſſy, or wear the ge- 


neral appearance of /tuntedneſ;, they aught to 


be removed, that a more healthy race may 


be trained up, in their ſtead. 
The ſame as to HEADING. No W 
age can be pointed out, for the firſt cutting; 


nor can any certain interval of time, between 


the headings, be preſcribed, with ſtrict pro- 


priety. Soils and ſituations influence the 


growth of trees; and, viewing the manage- 
ment of hedges in a general light, the tops 
ought to acquire a degree of USEFULNESS be- 
fore they be taken off. 


A bough, fix or eight inches in 5 


is large enough for a /ake; and, when the 


ſtrongeſt have got to this ſize, the remainder 


are generally fit for the fillings of dead 


hedges ; that, therefore, is the ſtate n 
they ought to be cut. 
It would, in my opinion, be better e 
ment, in a man who occupies his own eftate, to 
burn them, and give their aſhes to the winds, 
than to ſuffer them to remain on the Kerns, 
aſter they have reached that fize, 
But, in a tenant, who has no p 


1 ant in- | 
tereſt in the hedges he occupies,. negle®t is | 
P 3 | leſs 
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vient to his own intereſt ; eſpecially when he 
has no certainty of continuing in poſſeſſion, 


here, with a view of breeding ill-blood be- 
tween landlords and tenants ; but to endea- af 


ed, upon wooded eſtates, toappoint woodward, 
for the preſervation of timber and under- 


the preſeryation of its hedges. 
| haps, be the fitteſt for this employment. In 


be requiſite, orders might be ſufficient ; but 


lefscriminal.——It matters not, to him, whether 
the live hedges upon his farm remain ſuffi- 
cient fences, one or tuo centuries. He is no 
way concerned in the purchaſe value of the 
eſtate, unleſs it be in the depreciation of it, 
His plan of management (if he has any in 
this reſpect) is to make his hedges ſubſer- 


B TY 8 


Theſe circumſtances are not mentioned, 


vour to convince the former, that it is incum- th 
bent on them to pay ps Rs to the 

.Uve he | | 
live hedges upon their eſtat x 


It is now a cuſtom, pretty generally adopt- 


wood. —And, upon every large eſtate, lying in 
an incloſed country, it is, in my opinion, 
equally neceſſary to appoint a HAYWARD, for 

An EXPERIENCED HEDGER would, per- 


ordinary caſes, as where heading, only, might 


to the raiſing of new hedges, and the renewal ide 
3 8 e | of 
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of old ones, perſonal attention ought to be 
paid, not only to the planting and the felling, 


but to the fencing and the weeding, until the 
new or the renewed hedge be out of danger. 


— 


9. 
HEDGEROW TIMBER. 


THIS is an ed ſubject to the pro- 


prietors of incloſed eſtates: and no country 


affords a better field for Mao waa 


that under ſurvey. 


The old-incloſed parts of this nelghboar: 
hood, when ſeen at ſome diſtance, have the 


appearance of woodlands ; the incloſures 


being 1 _—; um full ao un e 
timber. 

The age, on a par, is e fifty years. 
In half a century more, the value of the 
tunber, of ſome parts of it, if ſuffered to ſtand, 
will probably be equal to the value of the 
land: a circumſtance, this, of no ſmall im- 
port to the owner. But the detriment to the 
occupier requires to be conſidered. | 


In this country, it ſeems to be a general 


idea, founded perhaps on experience, that 
ö 
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lofty hedgerows are beneficial to graſs land; 
increaſing its productiveneſs, by their warmth, 
and giving ſhelter and ſhade to paſturing- 
ſtock, The roots, even of the aſh, are con- 
| fidered as moſffen/ive to land, in a ſtate of 
| graſs ; in which ſtate, the grounds thus loaded 
with hedges and timber trees, is almoſt uni- 
verſally kept. 
Indeed, it would be impoſſible, in their 
preſent ſtate, to occupy them as arable land, 
Tbere are entire incloſures, every foot of the 
areas of which muſt neceſſarily be occupied 
by aſpen roots; neyertheleſs, they give an 
ample ſupply of hay and paſturage. -One to 
two tons of hay an acre. And, in many of 
them, three acres will afford ſufficient paſ- 
turage, for two cows, of the largeſt fize. Thc 
rent, from thirty to forty ſhillings an acre. 
Strong evidences, theſe, that the roots of the 
aſß are not very injurious to graſs land. 
It is evident, however, that the aa, when 
ſuffered to thruſt its ow ſpreading head into 
the incloſure, is injurious to the herbage be- 
neath it; that the leaves of the aſb are very 
detrimental to aftergraſs.; and that the 
hedges are annually receiving irreperable da- 


mage no general plan of training up the 


trees, with tall ſtems, having, I believe, in 
any inſtance been ne. 2 Is 
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| GenERAL OB8ERVATIONS. From what 
is here mentioned, we may conclude, that the 


advantages accruing from the planting of tim- 


ber trees, in the hedges of incloſed common= 


fields, of a foil, and lying in a fituation, 
adapted to gra/5,—are far ſuperior to any 


diſadvantages ariſing therefrom, even where 
they have been ſuffered to grow, in a ſtate of 


almoſt total neglect. 

Land which has lain open, and which "i 
been kept In a ſtate of aration, during a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, is equally productive of grg/s 
and trees. And it is generally good manage- 
ment, to let it lie in graſs, Wümme 
time, after incloſure. 

In this neighbourhood, it is evides to 
common obſervation, that trees flouriſh, with 
unuſual vigour, in the newly incloſed lands of 


arable fields; and that their injury to graſs 


land is inconſiderable, when compared with 
the value of the timber they produce. The 


low ſpreading beads of the oak, and the leaves of 


the aſb, appear to be the chief inconveniencies, 
of theſe two ſpecies of trees, to graſs land, 
But an alternacy of corn and grafs is gene- 
rally eligible, on lands which our anceſtors 
have made choice of for common fields; and 


the roots of the aſb are not only obſtructions 
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to the plow, but the general nature of the 
plants is, in a ſingular degree, inimical to corn, 
It is, therefore, neceſſary to eradicate the 
a/þ from the hedgerows, before the land be 
again broken up for arable; or to preclude 
this tedious operation, in the firſt inſtance, ” 
planting oak in its ſtead. 
The ntap of the oak may tie raiſed to 
ſuch a height, as not to be injurious to 
graſs, nor to the hedge while yet in a youth- 
ful ſtate, even though it were ſuffered to 
run up to its natural height. | 
Whenever the incloſures are broken up 
for corn, the hedges ought, in common good 
management, to be headed, and kept in a 
dwarfiſh ſtate ; in which caſe TALL-STEM- 
MD OAKS would be a valuable ſource of 
TIMBER, without being, in almoſt any degree, 
injurious, either to the HEDGE, or to the 
CORN, growing under them, 
But the TRAINING OF YOUNG OAKS, arid 
the GENERAL MANAGEMENT or HEDGE+ 
ROW TIMBER, Cannot, with any degree of 
prudence, be left to a mere occupier. - View- 
ing hedges as nurſeries of timber, a HEDGE- 
MAN. becomes eſſentially —_— to _ 
landed eſtate, | 
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HE VALLIES, which ſever the limes 
ſtone hei ghts on the north ſide of the 
Vale of Pickering, and give paſſage to the 

rivers and brooks, that take their rife in 
the morelands, it has be faid, are moſtly 
filled with wood. Formerly, it is probable, | 
confi derable plots of woodland were likewiſe 
ſcattered, at the feet of thoſe heights but, 
if there were, moſt of them are now done 
away: ſome few patches, however, remain. 
On the ſouthern banks of the Vale, too, 
are ſcattered —— valuable tracts of wodd: 


land, - 
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The T1MBER of theſe woods is chiefly 
OAK, with a ſmall proportion of Ash. 
BEECH, even upon the limeſtong heights, a 


ſituation to which it is peculiarly adapted, 
ſeldom if ever occurs, in natural woods: a 


degree of evidence, this, that the oax and 
the As are natives, lineally deſcended from 


the ancient foreſts, which heretofore occupied 
| theſe hills; and that the BBE CA is not à native 


of this part of the kingdom. The limeſtone 
heights of Glouceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, 
and South Wales, are hung on every fide 
with BEECH, growing, to all SPPFarances, 
in a ſtate of nature. 

The information which I have gained, 
reſpecting the woodlands of the Diftri& un- 
ger 1urvey, falls under the following heads ; 


1. Raiſing, 4. Timber, 
2. Diſpoſal. 5. Bark, 


3. Felling: 6. Carriage. 
I. RAISING, The practice of raifing 


2 from AcorNs, a practice which, for- 
merly, has evidently prevailed, in different 
parts of the iſland, cannot eaſily be traced, in 


this. In ſome few inſtances, however, ar? 


may have been employed; but the generality 


of the old, well timbered woods, which were 
* within the * century, but 
wn 
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which now are nearly extinguiſhed, have, it 
is highly probable, got up, fortuitouſly, from 
ſeedling plants riſing in neglected roughets : 

a ſpecies of propagation, which is ſtill ob- 
fervable, in almoſt every woody waſte ; and 
is, in truth, NaTure's oNLY METHOD of 
propagating TIMBER OAKS. 

An 0Ax, which ſprings from ſeed, in an 
open plain, throws out horizontal branches, 
on every ſide; and, being browzed upon by 
cattle, takes a ſbrub- liłe form. But oaklings, 
rifing in a thicket, are ſecure from the bite of 
cattle, and are taught, by ſelfpreſervation, to 
ſhoot upward, with a fing/e tem; the ſooner 
to gain the aſcendency of the ſhrubs, which 

| ſurround them. 

This early habit of ſhooting mw per- 
haps, afterward promotes an upward ten- 
dency. It is alſo probable, that plants, whoſe 
conſtitutions are naturally weak, are unable to 
cope with the difficulties which ſurround 
them; conſequently, that thoſe, which 
ſtruggle through hardſhips ſo evidently great, 

are of an aſpiring robuſt nature. Be this as 
it may, it is obſervable, that oaklings, which 
riſe naturally in thickets, pate man tall 
vigorous trees. 

But moſt of the woods, which at preſent | 

remain, 
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remain, on this fide of the Vale, ha hs 
raiſed from 8To0Ls of timber trees, formerly 
taken down. | 

This method of miſag 1 is called 
„ ſpringing” them; or, with greater pro- 


priety, RE-SPRINGING them: a practice 


which has long been prevalent, in this coun- 
try; where COPPICE WOOD is of leſs value, 
than it is in moſt others, fuel, hedging ma- 
terials, and a few jirkin hoops ugh the 1 
faleable articles. 
When a wood is intended to be RESPRUNG, 
the timber is felled a few inches above 
ground, leaving the bark of the ſtools as en- 
tire as poſſible. 
Before the young ſhoots make their ap- 
pearance, the GROUND is, or ought to be, 


finally cleared, from the fallen timber and 


topwood, and the FENCEs made up. If the 
timber, or topwood, be ſuffered to remain 
among the ſtools, until after they have made 
their firſt ſhoot, much miſchief is neceſſarily 
done, in getting them off. And, if the young 
ſaplings be ſubjected to the bite of ſtock, eſ- 
pecially in their infant ſtate, the loſs will not 

readily be retrieved. 
Formerly, defending the timberlings "at 
foreign enemies was the only care beſtowed 
1855 upon 
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upon young ſprings; and this, 8 
not very rigidly attended to. Now, the 
fences are pretty ſtrictly kept up, and the 
plants, themſelves, from time to time weeded, 
E provincially, looked; — that is, 
THINNED ; the under wood and croſs-grow- 
ing timberlings being, in this operation, re- 
moved ; to give air and room, to thoſe which 
are more promuling. 

The buſineſs of wWEEDING is generally 
deferred, until the weedling plants have ac- 
quired a degree of vsEFUi.NEss ; by which 
means the operation becomes- doubly pro- 
fitable. 

The jirft thinning, I believe, is generally 
given, as ſoon as the undergrowth 1s large 
enough for STAKES, and the /econd, when it 
is long enough for RAILs ; the former being 
given at about ten, the latter at about twenty 
years old. At every ten years, afterward, for 
half a century at leaſt, poſts as well as rails 
may, generally, be _ with double ad- 
vantage. 

 T1MBERLINGS, trained i in this Way, will 
reach, in a tolerable ſoil and a mild 2 
thirty to forty feet in height, and will mea- 
ſure from twenty to thirty inches in circum- 
ference, in about forty years. 

It 
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It is obſervable, that when a wood is in- 
tended to be ſprung again, for timber, the 
entire ground 1s, or ought to be, cleared of 
every tree, great and ſmall. Single trees, — 
STANDARDS, — provincially, © wavers,” — 
left in a wood, under an idea of their being 
too young and thriving to be taken down, 
ſeldom retain a luxuriancy of growth, after 
the neighbouring trees are removed ; but, 
by their drip and ſhade, do certain injury to 
the young ſaplings, riſing round them. 

It is alſo obſervable, that there is a great 
inequality of ſucceſs, in raiſing timber in this 
way: while, in fome inſtances, there will be 
a tenfold ſufficiency of ſhoots to be trained; 
in others, too great vacancies will be found. 
This may be owing to MANAGEMENT, or 
to the Ac x of the timbers taken down. A 
young wood may be ſprung, afreſh, with a de- 
gree of certainty. But, perhaps, there is 
danger, as well as CURRYS in „ e 
an old one. 

II. DISPOSAL. It has already been 
intimated, that the large ſeedling timbers, 
which formerly reared their heads in this 
Diſtrict, are now nearly extirpated. There 
is, I believe, but one eſtate, and that not of 

conſiderable 


large timber can now be found, 


There are inſtances of ſapling woods being 
ſold, at forty or fifty years old; and, when 
ſituated near a new Incloſure, are thought to 
pay better, at that age, than they would have 
MM gs eee 


One 41d, at farey years old, neatedits the 


ſoil a cold ſpringy clay, worth, in a ſtate 
of ordinary improvement as arable land, ſeven 
or eight ſhillings an acre.” But it would coſt 
a conſiderable portion of its value, to change 
it from a ſtate of woodland, to has n 
Therefore, conſidering the coſt of i 


ment, in one caſe, and the profit of ths 


wood fimilarly circumſtanced, in its preſent 
ſtate, or to improve it, to the utmoſt, as 


mee . 


3 — 


* See Wer or voran Minvrs 35 for cu. 
tions on this luden 
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3 magnitude, upon which * 


1. The AGE of $8ELLING is, 1 | 
lower here, than in moſt other countries. 


ſeller, about twenty pounds an acre. The | 


weedling plants and underwood in the other, 
it is much more eligible to keep this; or any 


woodland e wore it n 5 
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a2. The Mop or DISPOSAL is to ſell it, 
in the groſs, ſfanding; by auction, or by pri- 
vate contract. The former, however, is, for 
the ſeller, the moſt eligible mode of ſale; 
where men of 3 * An. are 
bidders. 0 
The ki of emberis are, ah men 
af buſineſs; profeſſionally verſed in the value 
of wood; and able to make their own valu- 
ations, with ſufficient accuracy; while the 
ſeller is obliged to rely on the abilities, and 
the integrity, of a third perſon; who, being 
unintereſted in the ſale, wants dhe main 
Rimulus to rigid accuracy. ttt ent] 
But, in a SALE BY '\AUCTION, with; a FA 
Scicat: number of bidders, the ſeller's valu- 
ation is of little conſequence :+ the bargain, 
in this caſe, is transferred to the bidders: 
the conte is not between ſeller and buyer, 
but between bidder and bidder; ; both (or all) 
of whom being judges of the lot under ſale, 
the ſeller has more than a fair chance of ſell- 
ing it, for its full value. 0 
3. The METHOD or VALUING | grown 
timber is to eſtimate every tree: not; how- 
ever, by an exact admeaſurement of each; the 
but by taking the dimenſions of a few, with 


ſufficient accuracy. The valuer, having by 
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is icxlla adjuſted the eye, he depends af- 
erward upon that alone; except now-and- 155 
en checking it, with the rod and line. If 3 
e trees be of moderate girt, the rod and 
ne are ſometimes diſpenſed with, by men 
n great practice; who, with the arms only, 
take the girt, and the m— ware, 
ith ſufficient accuracy, | 
III. FEELING. The priciire: 5 re- 
pringing fallen woods being the eſtabliſhed 
nice of the country, that of felling tim- 
er trees 4 feu inches above ground is uni- 
cally prevalent. Grubbing, or grub- 
ling in the Nora ARA is ſeldom if 
rer, practiſed. 77971 n, 
The PEELING ;of ook —— 
ane, by the day; the laborers being, I be- 
eye, invariably employed by the timber- 
erchant, not by the tanner: practices 
hich are productive of a conſiderable ſaving 
{ bark. Men, working by the ton or the 
Jrter, or tanners, paying by weight or 
Peaſure, will not peel the boughs ſufficiently 
ar; it is againſt their intereſt to do it. But 
6 the intereſt of the timber merchant, or 
the tanner, if he purchaſe by the groſs, or 
the ton of timber, to peel, ſo long, as the 
uk will pay for the labor. This accounts 
ä for 
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| for the ſmallneſs of the twigs, uſually pecle 
in this country: if the bark run freely, tw; 


quently ſtripped. 


formed into a kind of banklet, raiſing t 
bark about a foot from the ground. Byt! 
practice, no part of the bark is ſuffered 
touch the ground: and it is, Perhaps, up 


ground, perhaps three or four from a {i 
riſe too ſtraight, and are yet much too you 
for the purpoſes of ſhip building. It it 
fact, however, that at preſent (1787) t 


*%. 


not much thicker than the 1 are fre 


The method 0 DRYING BARK, in th 
Diſtrict, is generally the common one 
ſetting it, in a leaning poſture, againſt pol 
lying horizontally, on forked ſtakes. Bu 
in a wet ſeaſon, or when the ground is na 
rally moiſt, it is laid acroſs a line of topwoc 


the whole, the beſt practice, in n ſeale 
and ſituations. 

IV. FALLEN TIMBER. For 0 
timber, the principal markets have, hithert 
been the ports of Whitby and Scarboroug 
But there is, now, very little ſhip timber le 
The ſeedling woods are few and ſmall; 
ſaplings, in general, ſtanding thick upon 


fpirit of ſhip building is ſo flat, that, ſcarce 


* 23 
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ip cingber is really b become, the Teens cue 
o overſtocked. 

The medium PRICE of ſhip Made de- 
ered at the ports, is 3I. to three guineas, a 
u, of forty feet. But the price varies with 
e times, and ſtill more according to the 
ulity, that is the crookedneſs of the wood. 
Jak timber, fit for the purpoſe of the hbowſe- 
rpenter, may now be bought for en 
ce, a . 

Asn timber is chiefly worked up by the 
rtwrights; and by coopers, into butter- 
kins, and dairy utenfils. The price, one 
billing to eighteenpence a foot, in the ſtick. 
This ſimilarity of price, between aſh and 
| timber, is owing to ſeveral cauſes : the 
reſent want of demand for oak; the preſent . 
acity of aſh; and to the circumſtance of 
htimber being, on the ſpot, at its principal 
market; whereas oak requires to be carried 
enty miles, before it can gi anne, nk 
nilar fituation. 451 

V. BARK. Oak bark is here fold to the 
nner, ready prepared for his uſe. The 
imber merchant not only dries it in the wood, 
but ſtacks or houſes it ; and generally ſhaves 
ud chops it, ready for the tanpit ; ſelling it 
the tanner, at ſo much a quarter. 


+ 2 
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This cuſtom. appears to be founded on 
falſe baſis : the tanner is, or ought to be, the 
beſt judge of the mode of preparation, ani 
the operation ought to paſs under his eye. 
The practice of grinding bark does no 
ſeem to have yet got footing, in the. Diſtrid 
whenever it does, it will of courſe. bring the 
preparation of bark into its proper channel, 
The medium price of chapt oy. is 108. 6d 
a quarter. 
VI. CARRIAGE OF TIMBER. The 
carriage of timber has long been a diſtin 
employment, in this part of the Diſtrict 
The price for twenty miles, the neareſt dil 
tance, is about 15s. a ton, of forty feet; fo 
forty miles, the longeſt diſtance, 3os. h: 
been given this i *. in both caſes, — 

a ton, a mile, 
Suppoſing the e of oak FR at the 
ports, 10 be three pounds, a ton; and that iff 
lies at the weſtern extremity of the Vale 
the carriage reduces the price, in the place o 
growth, to 30s. a ton; which is one half 0 
the price at market. But timber, whic 
grows only twenty miles from the ports, i! 
reduced in price, by carriage, only one fourt! 
of its market price and that grown, with 
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PLANTATIONS, _ 
THE SPIRIT OF PLANTING can 
ſcarcely be ſaid to have pained a —_ in 


the Diſtrict under ſurvey. an 
Of late years, the paſſion of takinige bas 


has been wel — _ that of raifing | 


th EBIT. 23 
CY a p- 


2 , 
art. ; 


hs TEE, the price of ordinary A aids; ae 
Scarborough, was 11d. a foot. There was an inſtance of a 


parcel being carried, | ſomewhat more than twenty miles 


(the inland market being of courſe overſtocked), at the 


rate of 5d. a foot, for carriage... This reduced the price to 
6d. a foot, i in the place of j its growth. Had ſuch alh timber 
been carried, at thoſe prices, from the extremity of the 
Vale, i it would have neated only _ a foot. 


5 "O'R'K SHTKE 23 
| oy es of market, no more than one- 


h 46 36> 

| Theſe Rs "I ade in a ae 
manner, the advantage of propagating tim- 

ber, in the neighbourhood of ſhip yards; 


- 


and point out the impropriety of raiſing it, 
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PLANTATIONS. 


TURAL WOODLANDs, which abounc 
- PLANTAT10Ns the leſs neceſſary. 

But upon the-wolds, and . ad- 
jacent to the Vale, $SHELTER PLANTATIONS 
are every here wanted; and it muſt be a 
matter of aſtoniſhment, to every one who 
gives it a moment's reflection, that the ſpirit 
of planting ſhould, in theſe fituations, haye 
lain dormant fo long. 

Upon the wol ps, however, it 18 length | 
riſen into action. Sir GRO. STRICKLAND 
has ſcattered a number of ſheltering clumps, 
upon the heights, towards Malton ; and Srz 
CHR1STOPHER SYKEs and others are placing 
{kreen plantations, upon the bleak ſwells of 
the higher Wolds. Should this laudable 
ſpirit diffuſe itſelf into a general practice, not 
only the face of this fine paſſage of country, 
but the very ſoil, or at leaſt its produce and 

The ſkreen plantations, which I have ob- 
ſerved upon the Wolds, are all of the M15- 
CELLANEOUS kind: — pines and en 
nn of various ſorts, mixt together. 

It ſtrikes me, however, that the Bzzcn, 
done. would be the moſt eligible tree to be 
propagated * che Walks ; It is peculiarly 

coy _ 


the prevailing timber tree. Upon the hills 
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adapted to calcareous ſoils ; and thrives with 


ſingular vigour in expoſed ſituations. Upon 
the chalky hills of Surrey and Kent, it is 


about Amerſham in Buckinghamſhire, | too, 
a chalky foil, the beech thrives with un- 


common beauty and luxuriance: and its 


wood ſeems to be . daily . 


mation. 


Sowing the * in drills, and n 
the intervals, is perhaps the  eligiblo 
method of propagating thist re, for the 055 | 
pole here mentioned, | 

In the V ALE, the almoſt ane acti 
which have been made with a view to uti- 
lity, are ſmall clumps of Scorch fir, planted 


NR 


to paſturing .. 
There is one inſtance, n in which 
2 more regular plan nenen . | 
chalked qut, and executed. 
This -inſtance of improvement, 3 
been proſecuted with judgment and perſe- 


verance, and by one from whom I have re- 


ceived more uſeful ideas, in planting, than 
from any poder: man [ have converſed . 
is noticeable. FO 
The 


** 


The. fte of improvement was a low m * 
ſwamp, lying barely above the level of a 


rivulet, running by the ſide of it. The /ub- 
ſoil a blue clay: the zopſorl a black peat 


earth, of an irregular depth; varying from a 


foot to three or four feet deep. The turf, a 
mat of- ruſhes, ſedges, and other paluſtrian 
weeds, equally unpalatable and unproduc- 
tive, either of hay or paſturage ; ſome parts 
of it being dangerous to ſtock. The form 

triangular : the area, containing nine or ten 


acres, an entire flat; except a gentle deſcent 
towards the longeſt corner. The fituation, 


though low, extremely chilling, being ex- 
poſed, on n ony in ® _ wy 
plain. | 
The e, ee eine 
in this caſe, were warmth, and a proper nt 
gree of dryneſs. 

To- obtain theſe, the rivulet and the fur- 
rounding ditches were deepened ; and a deep 
counter ditch, main drain, or ſhore, ſunk at 
a diſtance from the boundary fence ; leaving 
an irregular border, of five to ten yards wide, 
entirely round the area of the fite of im- 
provement; which, by this ſimple operation, 


alone, was removed ſufficiently out of the 


_ water's way; except at the loweſt extre- 


ity, 
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- mity, where the main drain nn 
into the rivulet. 
The BoRDER, too, by the Go «care 
was laid ſufficiently dry, for the Ry 
PLANTING 

The loweſt extremity, and the W 
pi of the margin next the rivulet, were 
planted with aquaTics; the drier parts 
with FOREST TREEs of various ſpecies. 
It is now fourteen or fifteen years, ſince 
this improvement was firſt ſet about. The 
border of planting begins already to have, at 
ſome diſtance, the effe& of an entire plan- 
tation of equal circuit ; while the area, 
within, enjoys all the eee which 
ſhelter can give itt. 
What remains to be ſaid, here; ny pecting 
the effect of the improvement under detail, 
is to mention the preſent ſtate of growth, 
and the comparative progreſs, of the different 
| SPECIES of FOREST TREES, e rants 
MOORY 8011 *. 1 
It is an opinion of FRY improver of this 
plot of ground, that a DRAINED Moo is the 
drieſt of ſoils: an opinion founded on his 
o. ee yur . of Eighty 

five 

* WO Improvement of the area will be men- 

tioned in its proper place, | 
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five and Eightyſix were very dry ; the FRE 


tation made little progreſs,, and the area was 
unproductive. This year (1787) the ſum- 
mer has been moiſt ;—the trees and —_ 
are equally luxuriant. 
Mook $01L, when perfectly FS el 
water like a dry ſpunge; but, like this, 
when once it is ſaturated with moiſture, it 
retains it longer, than common earth does. 
But a moor, effectually drained, and placed 
above the level of collected moiſture, is not 
readily filled with water; it may therefore 
be juſtly ranked among the drief ſoils. _ 
his accounts for the rapid progreſs which 
the BIRCH and the ScoTcn Fir (both of 
them mountain plants) have made in theſe 
plantations. In the drier parts, they are 
more than twenty feet high ; far outſtripping 
every other ſpecies ; except 

The Nox war 8PRUCE, which, for the 
firſt ten or twelve years, at leaſt, thrives 
vigorouſly. But ſome plants of this ſpecies, 
planted fourteen or fifteen years ago, are 
getting ragged, and appear to be in an un- 
thriving ſtate, . But whether this be owing 
to the ſeverity of the late winters, or whe- 
ther the roots, being now crampt for room, 
haye got down to the uncultivated moor, or 

the. 
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"thi cold barren R n lies under it, is 
- uncertain. Regt 
The AMERICAX SPRUCE, too, als pred. 
As TER, the LARCH, and the VIRGINIA 
' CEDAR, thrive abundantly, in this foil and 
ſituation; but none of theſe have been 
planted more than ſeven or eight years. © 
The AsH and the BROAD-LEAVED ELM 
alſo make a promiſing appearance ; but the 
 OAKs, though they look healthy, do not 
ſhoot upward s. 
On the moiſter parts, 45 ALDER ukesthe 
lead. But the asn, the Asp, the porLaR, 
and the ostER, grow with ſufficient 
 - "riance, to ſhew, that their fituarion is per- 
_ fealy agreeable to them. 
A patch of oz1rrs were kept down, ex- 
perimentally, as an 021zR BED. The growth 
was luxuriant ; and the profit, the ſecond to 
the fifth year, ample ; the produce, at leaſt, 
” | | five 


This, however, is thought to be owing more to late 
SPRING FROSTS, than to the nature of the ſoil. © Silver firs 
have done worſe than the oaks; but ſhoots, ſeveral inches 
in length, have been evidently obſerved to be nipped off, 
by ſummer froſts; which, it is obſervable, are much ſtronger 
in low than in high ſituations; owing, perhaps, to the 
greater quantity of moiſture in the air: This, at leaſt, 


* 


accounts for the extraordinary quantity of bear, che 


in low ſituations. 


% 
CC 


* PLANTATIONS 
five pounds, an acre, yearly : but tlie plants 
beginning to decline, and an ozier ground 
not being calculated to give the required 
ſhelter, the experiment was not purſued. - 
GeN. Oss, Upon the whole, it appears to 
me evident, that the osreR, the asH, and the 
"BIRCH are the moſt . eligible ſpecies to be 
planted on a DRAINED MOOR ; keeping them 
in a ſtate of cop IE woop, and felling the 
inner and outer edges of the border, alter- 
nately : the firſt fall for ſtakes; the ſecond 
and ſucceeding falls for rails. 
By this means a PERPETUAL kran 
would be ſecured. 
A few SCOTCH FIRs,. planted at proper 
diſtances upon the margins, and kept pruned 
on the inner fides, would add a degree of 
ORNAMENT, without . deſtrucive: of 
UTILITY. -: 
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AGRICULTURE. _ 


I. 
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T SIZES or FARMS vary, in \ if 

ferent parts of the Diſtrict. On the 

Wor ps, they are principally large; in the 
VALE and the MoxkLAxps, extremely ſmall. | 

_ Conſidering the VALE, diſtinctly, more 
than half of its lands are laid out, in farms, 
under twenty pounds, ayear. Perhaps, three 
fourths of the Vale, and the lands belonging 
to it, lie in farms, of leſs than ſity bann 

a yen. 

In the weſt Wan and in tht RICHER 
PARTS OF THE VALE, low moiſt ſituations, 
inhabitants are thinner, and farms larger. 
But viewing the Vale, collectively, there 

is not, perhaps, in tbit kingdom, another 

Diſtrict of . extent, and of which 
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' HUSBANDRY is the PRIMARY OPJECT, 


which contains ſo great a number of farms, 
or rather parcels of land in diſtin occu- 
pation ; many of them being oye” not 
by TENANTS, but by owners ®.. 

The advocates for 8M ALL FARMS will 


conceive, that a Diſtrict thus laid out muſt. 


neceſſarily excel in huſbandry ; and that the 

ſuperiority of management muſt, of courſe, 

de in proportion to their degree of ſmallneſs. 
On the contrary, however, no. country, 


perhaps, affords ſtronger evidence of the fal- 


lacy of thoſe conceptions. A mixture of 
good and bad management is evident, in 
every quarter of it; and it is on the LARGER, 


not on the ſmaller farms, we find a 8P1R1T 


OF IMPROVEMENT, and a SUPERIORITY ( OF 
MANAGEMENT prevail. 

Poverty and ignorance are the n 
inhabitants of ſmall farms: even the ſmaller 
eſtates of the yeomanry are notorious for bad 
management. 

It is on the larger eſtates of yeomanry, and 
on the larger farms of tenants, we muſt look 
for the beſt practice of the Diſtr. 


* 
When this was written, the WEST or Erol au 


* paſſed under my obſer vation. (1796. wy 
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It is not meant, that a regular gradation 
of management can be traced, by the mag- 
nitude of farms : many exceptions might be 
pointed out. - Nor does: it follow, from the 
evidence of this Diſtrict, that very large farms 
are conducive to good management. An 
occupier of eight hundred .or one thouſand 
pounds, ayear, is too fully employed, with 
the 00TLINES of management, to - attend 
ſufficiently, to MinuT1.2, much leſs to con- 
ceive and execute uſeful 1MPROVEMENTS. 
His beſt management is to preſs forward, in 
the beaten track of the country he farms in; 
depending upon the ampleneſs of his buſineſs, 
to make up the deficiencies, ariſing from the 
unavoidable negle& of minutial matters. 

The CHARACTERISTIC OF FARMS,in the 
Vale, is GRASS, with a ſmaller proportion 
of arable land. | 

Formerly, the area of the Vale was prin- 
cipally graſs, and the margins open arable 
helds. - Now, the latter is incloſed, and prin- 
cipally applied to the uſe of the dairy ; while 
the former is much of it N to arable 
management. 

Upon the whole, GL gh the 8 
of ARABLE be conſiderable, the Vale, in a 
general point of view, comes under the deno- 
mination of A GRASSLAND COUNTRY. 
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FARM RRS. 


FROM WHAT has been faid, in the laſt 
ſection on Farms, a general idea of the 
FaRMERs of the Vale may be gathered. 
Among the lower claſs of tenants, little in- 
formation can be expected, and ſtill leſs from 
the inferior yeomanry, whoſe ſcanty poſſefſions 
are too frequently marked, with an * 
of management. 


It is from thesupERRIOR CL Ass or ee 


RY, and from ſome few PRINCIPAL TE- 
NANTS, we muſt expect to learn the beſt prac- 
tice of the country. It is on the farms of men, 
whoſe independency, converfation, and per- 
| haps reading, has led them to think, and act, 
without prejudice, we muſt expect to find a 
ſiuperiority of general management, and a ſpi- 
rit of improvement prevail. 

It has long been obſerved in the Econo 
or NATIONS, that where liberty is eſtabliſhed 


| there commerce and the arts flouriſh, And | 


i 


E 
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ie; is equally obſervable, inRur ar Economy, 
that where independency reſides, there Agri- 
culture improves. A monied man, culti- 
vating his own eſtate, enjoys the higheſt de- 
gree of independency ; a leaſe tenant the 
next; tenants at will the loweſt. 

It has already been intimated, that, in this 
Diſtrict, tenants at will (ſome very few per- 
haps excepted). have loſt all confidence; and 
conſequently have loſt even their ideal inde- 
pendency. They dare not improve leſt ſome 


1 be taken of their improve 


It has alſo been ſaid that leaſes are, 
* 3 little in uſe. 

Therefore, among the exon 
we muſt look for that degree of indepen- 
dency, which is eſſentially 1 to im- 
provements in Agriculture. 

No country, of equal extent, can boaſt of 
ſo numerous a body of yeomanry, as the Vale 
under ſurvey; nor any country, I will venture 
to affirm, where induſtry and frugality are 
more conſpicuous ; or where a perſonal in- 
dependency i is more ſtrongly * among 
men in middle life. 
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© WORKMEN. 


THE YEARLY SERVANTS' of this 
Diſtrict are noticeable, for the highneſs of 


their wages, and the lowneſs of their living, 


and for the length of their working hours. 
The waGcxs, of an able man ſervant, are 
twelve to fifteen pounds, ayear. During the 


late war, fifteen to eighteen ee were 


given! 


But the ſimplicity of their DIET more | 
than compenſates for the extraordinary height 


of their wages. Milk ſtill remains, here, a 
food of farmers' ſervants. In ſome places, 
animal food, three times a day, is expected; 
here, once a day (except perhaps in haytime 
and harveſt) is conſidered as ſufficient. 

In MALT L1qQvoR, too, the farm ſervants 


of this country are equally moderate. 
| Nevertheleſs, if one may judge from their 


appearance, and from the quantity of labor 
they diſpatch, their mode of living. is con- 


ducive to HEALTR. 
The 
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The TIME or CHANGING SERVANTS, 
which prevails through this country, is Mar- 
tinmas (Nov. 22.) *, The conveniency of 
this time of changing ſervants, and the in- 
conveniency of changing at Michaelmas, 
have been pointed out on a former "orcas 1 | 


op 
3 


4. 


THE LONG AGITATED diſpute, about 
the ſuperiority of oxxx or HORSES, as beaſts 
of draught, may here be conſidered with fin- 
gular propriety. But, I am afraid, even this 
country will not furniſh ſufficient evidence, 
for a final deciſion. 

Formerly, and from time Anden, 
four or ſix oxen, in yokes, led by two horſes, 

alſo double, were the inwariable 5 drau ght“ 
TT R 3-; pO 


bg 


* * Except i in G where Mayd is a more 
general time of changing. | 

+ »ce MINUTES OF Aczzcvrons—Das 10 and | 
12 * 1775: 
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| of team of the co ntry ; not only upon the 


— generally at the 


road, but in plowing; Even in fiitring a 
fallow, four oxen and two horfes were gene- 
rally conſidered as requiſite, And, in break - 
ing up a fallow, two men and à boy were 
the common attendants, * 
penſive team. 

At preſent, there is not. perhaps, W d- 


out the Vale, a ſingle ox employed i in tillage: 


two horſes, with whip reins, without a driver, 


is now the univerſal plow team for all ous, 


in almoſt every ſtate. 
Upon the road, however that is to ſay, in 


farm carriages—oxen are ſtill in uſe; but 


ſeldom more than a ſingle pair to a carriage; 
e pole, with two or three 
horſes, at length, before them. Beſides, a 


number of entire horſe teams, now, travel 


upon the roads ; ; things which, avec. 
were unknown! in the country. 

On a general view, and in the opinion of 
men whole age entitles them to be judges of 


the ſubject, there i 1s not kept, at preſent, one- 
fourth of the working oxen, which formerly 


were employed, in the Vale, 

Shall we hence argue, that becauſe oxen 
have declined, they are ineligible as beaſts of 
draught? It might be unfair to do it, 

A 
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There are two evident cauſes of the decline 
of oxen, in this country. _ 

Formerly, there was not only much more 
land in tillage, but the plow of thoſe days 
was a heavy ill ſhapen imiplement, requiring 
at leaſt one pair of oxen extraordinary to 
draw it; yet, unwieldy as it was, the quan- 
tity of land, then in tillage, required that it 
ſhould be worked, in all ſeaſons. At pre= 
ſent, the plow in uſe is admirably con- 
ſtructed ;—light, and well formed for paſſing 
through the ſoil. With this plow, and with 
the land in ſeaſon, it is found, that the two 
horſes alone, without the oxen, are ſufficient 
for the purpoſe of tillage. Thus, in a country 
where the breeding of horſes had long been 
an eſtabliſhed practice, was a ſufficient cauſe 
of the diſuſe of oxen in plowing, 

Their decline upon the road is, in part, 
owing to the ſame cauſe. Four horſes make 
two plow teams, and, occaſionally, a road 
team. This accounts, in ſome meaſure, for 
the increaſe of horſe teams, upon. the road ; 
but it is not the only cauſe of their increaſe, 
When oxen were in common uſe, the roads 
lay in their natural flat ſtate ; deep in winter, 
and ſoft to the hoof in ſummer : now, they 
2 a rough cauſeway of lime» 

R 4 = ſtones, 


ſtones, in all ſeaſons unfriendly to the feet of 
oxen. Even ſhoeing is found ineffectual, 
when they go conſtantly upon the road. 

Under this change of circumſtances, it is 
no wonder that the uſe of oxen ſhould have 
declined. On the contrary, it appears to me 
a matter of ſurpriſe, that ſo great a number 
' ſhould ſtill be employed; a circumſtance 

which, in my mind, evinces their r as 
beaſts of draught. ' 

Even the timber carriers (an Induſtrions 
diary ſet of men) continue to uſe them ; 
though their ſole employment be upon the 
road. They not only find them able to ſtand 
working, every day, provided their feet do 
not fail them ; but, what is much in their 
favor, they are found 'to ſtand long hours, 
better than horſes going in the fame paſture. 
An ox, in'a good paſture, ſoon fills his belly, 
and lays himſelf down to reſt ; whereas a 
ſhort ſummer's night ſcarcely affords a horſe 
time enough to fatisfy his hunger. 


- Another advantage 'of oxen is, here, held | 


out. In Riff pulis of every kind; moſt eſpe- 
cially in going up ſteep hills, a pair of oxen 
are conſidered as a ſheet anchor. Horſes,. it 
is argued, are fearful, and ſoon loſe their 
feet, in a ſteep N road; while: oxen, 


where | 
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228 are unable to proceed, will ſtand 
their ground. Indeed, oxen ſeem to be con- 
fidered as re re 25 in an 2 


This 15. in a n where half bred 
bene! are the principal horſes uſed in 
draught, is no doubt well founded; but 
where thorough bred cart horſes are in uſe; 
it loſes much of its weight, - 1 4 
But what are thorough walls cart Hoods ? 
Why, a fpecies of ſtrong, heavy, fluggiſh 
animals, adapted ſolely to the purpoſe: of 
draught ; and, according to the preſent law 
of the country, cannot, without an annual 
expence which no one beſtows upon aer 
be uſed for any other purpoſe. 
This ſpecies of beaſts of draught . at 
four years old, from twenty to thirty pounds; 
will, with extravagant keep, extraordinary 
care and attendance, and much good luck, 
continue to labor eight or ten years; and 
may, then, eee ſold 8 five — 
a he, 5 - 
If we had no other ſpecter of ann; 
adapted to the purpoſe of draught, in the 
iſland, nor any one which could be natu- 
ralized to the climate, cart horſes would be 
truly valuable; they being much ſuperior 
10 


to che breed of adde horſes, for * — 
. poſe of draught. 

But it appracs bo des eins, e ex- 
ee een had, and the obſervations I 
have made, that were only a ſmall ſhare of 
the attention paid tothe BREEDING of draught 


oxen, which now is beſtowed on the breed- 


ing of cart horſes ; animals equally power- 
ful; more active; leſs coſtly; equally adapted 


to the purpoſes of nus BAN DRV, (if harnefled 


vwith equal judgment); leſs expenſive in keep 
and attendance ; much more durable; and 
infinitely more valuable after they have 
finiſhed their labors—might be. produced *, 

1 OxkEx, here, Are all worked in yokes, and 
always led, by one or more horſes, They 


are uſually broke in, at two or three years 


old; and worked, until they be riſing ſix; 


I do not mean to intimate, that any breed of oxen 
would be equally fit as horſes, for the road only : T have had 
no experience of either of them, in this kind of employ- 
ment; which is foreign to the preſent ſubject: let carriers 
and draymen make their own election. All I contend. for 

is, that, were a proper attention paid to BREED, oxen, and 

ſpayed heifers, equally as fit for the purpoſes of tillage, the 
| carriage of manure, hay, corn, and fuel, and for every other 


purpoſe of DRAUGHT, in the ordinary buſineſs of nus- 


BANDRY, as the heavy cart horſes at preſent in uſe, might 
be obtained. 
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when they are bought up, for the Midland, or 
South country graziers. 

Conſidering oxen as rearing cattle, which 
are worked occaſionally during the years of 
growth, this plan of management is eligible 
enough; but viewing them, abſtractedly, as 
beaſts of draught, that mode of treatment is 
very injudieious: they are worked while 


they are feeble for warrt of age, aukward for 


want of experience, and thick winded through 
fullneſs of growth ; and thrown up ſo ſoon 
as they have learnt to know their duty, and 
are become able to ſtand work. 


A ſteer, like a colt, ought to be familiarized | 


to harneſs, at two or three years old; but 
ſhould never be ſubjected to hard labor until 
he be five years old: from which age, until 
he be fifteen 'of perhaps twenty, he may be 
conſidered as in. his prime, as a beaſt of 


draught, - An ox which I worked ſeveral. 


years in Surrey, might, at ſeventeen or 


eighteen years old, have challenged, for 


ſtrength, agility: and ſagacity, the beſt bred 
cart horſe in the kingdom. 
ThesPECiEs of ox, worked i in this District, 


will appear under the head Bun or 
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| "Tu Temples of the Vale, which te- 
| . uni mp are, . 
. I. Waggons. edge. 

3 8 | 2. Plows. 1 Molding ledger, 
1 3: The common 5. Machine fans. 


I. WwAGGONs. The ere cet 
wheel carriages of the Vale are, in general, 
conſiderably below the middle ſize.— A full 
fized waggon does not meaſure more than 
forty cubical feet: the ox cart—proyincially 
* coop” about twentyfour feet. 
Their conſtruction, though in many reſpects 
fingular, is paſſed over, as being in nowiſe 
peculiarly excellent *. Mat they have a defect 


/ - which 
Excepting in two petty e which I have | 
have not obſerved elſewhere, The one is a ſimple im- the 
| provement of the WHEEL-WASHER—provincially * Run- the 
ner” which frequently ſticking in the end of the nave, : - Of 
wears off rhe ends of the linch-pin ; thereby loſing i its prin- | the 
cipal intention. The improvement is made by placing a pre 
knob, on the outer ſurface of the Waſher ; which, catching . 
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which requires particular notice; as it is not 
peculiar to the Yorkſhire waggon; but is 
common, in a greater or ns degree, t to the p 
carriages of other Diſtricts. eee 

The Turnpike- road Act, made in hd wir- 
tent year of the preſent reign, orders, 
* that no pair of ſuch wheels (common 
three inch wheels) paſſing on turnpike roads, 
being above twenty miles from London, 
ſhall be wider than four feet fix inches, from 
inſide to inſide, to be meaſured on the 
ground; (that is, four feet nine inches from 
middle to middle of the ruts) * under the me | 
nalty of five pounds! 

The waggons of the Midland counties 
(the fize of them extraordinary large) run 
the width of five feet two or three inches, 
from middle to middle of the rut. Thoſe 
of Glouceſterſhire (of the middle ſize) run 
four feet nine inches wide : thoſe of the Vale 
of Pickering only four feet three inches. 
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the end of the linch-pin, prevents its turning round with 
the wheel; by which means the entire friction is, as it 
ought to be, between the Waſher and the end of the box of 
the nave. Accidents frequently happen, for want of this 
precaution. © The other improvement is a FALLING v 
DOOR, in the bottom of the fore part of the waggon; for 
the more eaſy delivery of lime, coals, and other body loads. 
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reſpective fizes- of the carriages: and how 


to preſerye, is a matter of ſome ſurprize. 

In che article Ros, page 172, the effects 
of carriages, paſſing upon ſhelving roads (of 
the nature of which every 4arrelled turnpike 
rad more or leſs partakes) have been men- 
tioned. The damage will always be, in pro- 
portion to the inclination of the road, to the 


height of the load, and to the narrowneſs of 


the ſpan of the wheels, conſidered jointly. 
The center of gravity of the load (inclu- 
ding the carriage), and the two points of the 
peripheries of the wheels (of a two-wheeled 
carriage), which are in contact with the road, 


form a triangle. The extremity of damage 
is when the load is in the equipoiſe of over- 


turning; the entire weight of thie load and 
carriage reſting, at that-time, upon one wheel; 
which, in that caſe, injures the road as much 


as a load, of much greater weight, would, 
in paſſing upon a level road. Whenever 


either ide of the triangle, above deſcribed, is 
brought into a perpendicular, poſition, the 
load is in the injurious equilibrium. 


Theſe 


\ 2 


n dete widths uns ash res elbe 


could impoſe a reſtriction, evidently tending 
to deſtroy the roads, they were endeavouring 


r Ea oe 
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is obvious, that there are three ways of redu- 
cing the perpendicularity of the line; con- 


ſequently, of preventing a loaded carriage 
from being placed in ſo deſtructive and dan- 


gerous a ſtate, Firſt, by raifing the depreſ- 
ſed corner af the triangle; that is, by bring- 
ing the road nearer to a level: ſecond, by 
ſhortening the ſides of the triangle; that is, 


by lowering the center of gravity of the 


load ; or, in other words, reducing the height 
of the carriage: third, by lengthening the 
baſe of the triangle ; that is, by widening the 
ſpan, or placing the wheels farther aſunder. 
| Theſe things are mathematically demonſtra- 


ble; but as they muſt appear obvious, to every 
one, acquainted with the rudiments of fci- 


ence, it would be wrong to load the preſent 
volume, with a more minute explanation. 
But the injury of the roads is only one part 


of the miſchief, ariſing from the wheels of 


carriages, running too narrow. The increaſe 


of draught (ſee Roans, p. 173.), the extra- 


ordinary ſtreſs and wear of the carriage, and 
the evil effects of overturning, —are matters 
of ſtill more importance, to farmers, and 
other proprietors of carriages. - 
It would, perhaps, be in vain to conjec- 
ture 
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ture the means, through which the preſent 
widths of. 8 of carriages have becn 
ed, in different countries; each of 
* havits particular width; otherwiſe, the 
difficulty of Pires n n 
greatly increaſed. 
In the preſent Gate of 8 ak und- 
carriage, and the preſent ſtate of roads, it 
appears to me evident, that GATEWAYS, 


alone, ought to preſcribe bounds to the width 


el gortiad ges. 
Farm gate ways e roma! Sight feet 
i a half to ten feet wide. I know no ex- 
traordinary inconveniency ariſing from a gate- 
way of the latter width; and through ſuch a 
gateway there would be no difficulty in con- 
ducting a carriage, with diſhed. wheels, run- 
ning five feet or even fix feet wide. Five 
feet and a half would, perhaps, be 1 * 
beſt legal width. 8 | 

This increaſe of width would ce ina 
variety of ways, to the advantage of land- 
carriage. Roads would be leſs injured; team- 
labor would be facilitated; carriages weuld 
laſt longer; and loads would be leſs e! 
to danger, than at preſent. 

Nor would theſe he the only advantages; 3 
the e diſtance, between the wheels, 


would 
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would adrile of a proportional increaſe in 
the width of the body of the carriage; and 
this of a proportional reduction of the height 
of the load. Advantages, theſe, beſides the 
additional ſtrength which the carriage would 
by this means receive, which appear to me 
too obvious to require further argument. 

II. PLOW. The plow, at preſent in 

univerſal eſtimation in the Vale, is of the 
light, ſhort, winding-moldboard fort, which, 
in different parts of the kingdom, goes under 
the n or the Wa 
plow. 

on the conſtruction of a ſhip, volutnes have 
been written, without any univerſally receiv- 
ed principles being yet eſtabliſhed. The Ber- 
| mudians, who build by the eye alone, without 
either drawing or gauge to aſſiſt them, excel 
all other nations, in the conſtruction of ſmall 
veſſels (the almoſt only produce of their 
iſlands) z which are remarkable as faſt ſailers, 
and notorious for lying nearer the wind; 85 
other veſſels. . 

Different as the ſhip and the plow my * 
in magnitude and general appearance, there is 
ſome fimilarity, in the principles of their con- 
ſtruction; and the difficulty of flxing thoſe 
principles, and of reducing them to a regular 

Vor. I. 8 — 
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' theory, is nearly che ſame in. boch. M; The art 
of conſtruction, e e is. principally 
: attained by practice: fonolneguiy ee lb el 


it is, perhaps, in any other yet, even here, the 


The great difficulty..io therconſtryRion of 


reſts the great objection to the WIN DIN 


In this Diſtrict, the ſpecies, of plow unde 
notice is, in general, oonſtructed better than 


plows: of different makers -paſs through the 
Nil; with various degrees of facility and re- 
cution: nevertheleſs,, though I haye paid 
ſome attention to the different makes, I, find 
myſelf unable to detail the minutiæ of con- 
ſtruction. Even che general principles [ 


muſt mention with diffidence. rl) 


a plow, is that SO OO PRE, in 
all ſeaſons, and to all depths, .. Neolt 

I the foil break upin whole Farrow; every 
inch of depth requires, in ſtrictneſs, a ſepa- 
rate plow, or a ſeparate, regulation. Here 


I = : | 
LL a S FS. F. — ES rFrergs gs com _ 


NOL D BOARD, ne of no Feen 


in reſpect of depth... ..;./ - to ir 
If the /emi-arch, or hollow of the hindpar o ra 
of the moldboard, be raiſed ſufficiently high, I Cann 
to turn af thick furrow, completely; it is o B. 
little uſe, in turning a thin one. On the con- e 1 


<traty, if it be brought dawn ſufficiently JoWs 


to. turn. a. ſhallow. furrow, open. it l 0 


vnn e 5 


 poſſibletoturn adeep one with it, in & works 
manlike tnanner;' There is not com fbr 46 
within the. hollow or; ſemi- archway of the 


moldboard. The inevitable effect of th 
is, either the furrowris forged away, wholly; 


by the upper part of the moldboard, and 


ſet on edge; or the moldþoard. rides upon 
the plit, raiſing the heel of the plow from 


the bottom of the furro j eſpecially in plow - 
ing ward, or other whole ground. UG HA 42 

An /UPRIGHT STERN, with a moyenhle 
HEBLPUATA* to turn the furrow at any given 


depth, is, in this point of view, much pre 


ferable to a hollow moldboard ; and, if ite 
uſe, in raiſing a oreſt of mold, for the pur+ 
poſe of covering, the, ſeed, be, added, its prez 
ference is ſtill more con{piguqus z, and I fee 


no reaſon why the Vorkſhire plow ſhould * | 


receive ſo valuable an ĩimproyement. 


The 1 FOREPARTS or a Yorkſhire plow, of 
e 


to inſinuate themſelves beneath the foil, and 
to raiſe the plowſlice: a better form, perhaps, 
cannot be contrived. „Mi: M13 4 Ing nin 
But the plows, even of this neighbourhoad, 
are fas, from 1 re e in 
G 2013; 19 18. 2 f TA that 
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forms a receptacle for looſe mold to lodge 


| made too fine, on the off or outer edge. 


«a 1MP LEMENTS. 


tat feſpet. The rex is frequently tos 
-- thick and the yos0m'too hollow: the former 


creates an unneceſſary friction; and the latter 


in; and both of them are detrimental to the 


turning of the plit. The boſom may be 


made too full, but the neck cannot, well, be 


The righthand fide of the ſocket of the 


- 8HARE ought to be brought down to a ſharp 


angle, or rather to an edge; the under ſide 
being made flat, and as level as may be, with 
the under ſurface or ſoal of the plow. The 
part which is folded back, to lay hold of the 
bottom of the woodwork, too frequent!y 
forms a foul protuberance, on the ſoal ; ren- 


dering the plow unſteady,—increafing the 
friction unneceſſarily, —and, by raiſing up the 


fin of the ſhare, Rk dN 


per ly. 5 
The form of the Yorkſhire low is not its 


only excellency : the ordinary PRICE of the 
wood work complete, is not more than ſever 
| ſhillings and fixpence ! the iron work about 


twenty ſhillings, including plates for the 
landſide and moldboard. Caſ iron plates, 


dome what reſembling choſe of the Norfolk 
. plow, are now coming into uſe, inſtead of 


wooden 


FSSESpPPERSS, 
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III. THE COMMON'SLEDGB. ."/This 


petty. implement will be conſidered as:mb- . 


worthy of notice, by thoſe who are unat- 
quainted with the uſes of it. Nevertheleſs, 
here, where it is in common bes it is in 
univerſal eſtimati.. 
For carrying harrows and ona imple- 
turneps when the ground is tender, &. &. 
a ſledge is, frequently, much preferable to a 
cart or a waggon. Some are made ſmall and 
light, for one horſe ; others ſtrong and large, 
to be drawn by a team of oxen or Horſes, "1 
The Principal ſingularity of conſtruction 
conſiſts in a valuable addition, to the com-— 
mon harrow ſledge of other countries. This 
addition is made with two croſs pieces (like 
the croſs en of a cart or waggon), one 
fixed 1 each end of the bagy: of the 
es PPE AY x, — 
the extremities of theſe crols pieces pores 
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thereby rendering, it capable of an 
larger load with greater ſteadineſ. 
AV. MOLDING: SLA [This | 0 
plement, I pprehend, to Vork. 
A 2 cle l: 1d iGo veto 
Ats nan is that of ee the Garface 
2  AEeo 
The — that of 5 
of. the oommon ſledge, without its ſide rails 
.and craſs, pieces; the upper edges of the ſide 
2 — body of the ſledge) being, for 
l poſe, made perfectly ſtraight. 
n uſe, it ia drawn vrith the face downward, 
and .the. fide foremoſt, acroſs the ridges. 1 
_ -LanDeianeg; deſcribed in the ManuTzs or 
AGRICULTURE Ferre hauing a middle 
bar, kvels che ſurface whereas this, having 

Tn; only /noat hs 0329-14655 5; 
+: The FRON T-BAR (namely, the fide which 
been foremoſt) orc ne ac 
rances of the ſurface v io collect e 
This collection of. materials heing en 


before the implemeny grind each other down, 
fine 


FF om. 


8 * 
« © Fs 
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v 1 
ne en 


ſurface in a twofold way ; and, at the ſame 
tine} mixing, reducing, and diſtributing the 
i ingredients in the moſt A | 


manner. te 4 


The FRONT BAR A 2 


iron, projecting, with a hoe - like edge, befors 


the wood work. But this is unneceſſary; and 
is frequent injurious, in defacing the ward! 
The wood work itſelf, while the acting angle 
| in front remains ſharp; is perhaps the beſt : 
but the angle ſoon wears off; by which-meang 
the implement loſes its effect, in removing 
the more ſtubborn protuberances. An iron 
bar fixed, not beneath,” but in the. m of tliꝭ 
wood work, the lower edge being ſet fluſh 


| 8 liable, as this, to be worn away. W 
The uſe of the HIN D BAR is to give finn 

2 to the implement, and to finiſh what the 
front bar may, by accident; have left" incom\ 
pleat; the manner of acting being in bock 
of them the ſame. 8 

The length or width of this . is 

uſually flix to eight fe feet. The breadth, 
dimenfon from out-to-out of the front « 
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7 to lodge In the — wad 
fifſures of the- ſward; thus ſmoothing the 


n 
— * — 


with the face of the implement; acts in a 
ſimilar way to the wood itſelf, without being 
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hind Pires, four to five feet... The depth of 
- theſe pieces fix to eight inches: ne. 
neſs about three inches. 1 
Additional weight, if 7 is giyen by 
u ſtones, or other heavy materials, laid 
upon the croſs bars which bind the two act- 
ing pieces together. In places where a par- 
ticular exertion is requiſite, the driver will 
| " his own weight, by ſtepping. upon the 
mplement, and remaining upon. until the 
— be paſſed; 4411 
V. WINNOWING MACHINE... Thi 
excellent machine is too well known, as 3 
uriofity, in moſt parts of the kingdom, to re- 
quire, in this place, à general deſcription “. 
But the county under obſeryation being the 
only one in which its /e has been eſtabliſn- 
ed, in CRMMON; ar e it merits, in this 


We are welt or ab to ay Chineſe, 
or other eaſtern nation, for the invention of 
this machine, I have ſeen it upon an India 
paper, drawn with ſufficient accuracy to ſhew, 


bat the draughtſman was eee 


| The lite Mc. Sharp 3 PRE years 
4 of Margery free, Caycadiſh ſquare, fill a makes 


> 


e · 
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ed with its. uſes, The Dutch, to whom 
the invention has been aſcribed, imported it, 


inall probability, from the Eaſt Indies. Let 
this be as it may, it ee "om 
| Holland, into hi country. 


Its firſt introduction, into the Vale, was by 


a gentleman of this neighbourhood, about 


thirtyfive years ago. But che introducer 


committing this complex machine to the care 


of ſervants, without paying attention to it 
himſelf, it was, as might be expected, ſoon 


thrown aſide, as uſeleſs. 


Some time afterwards, however, i it fell! into 
the hands of a ſenſible ſubſtantial yeoman ; 
who, with the aſſiſtance of a friend, diſcover- 


ed its uſefulneſs, and reduced it to practice. 


My father, who had made himſelf maſter 


of the excellencies and defects of this pattern, 


made one from it, with ſome improvements. 


This was the firſt which was made in the Diſ- 


trict, and perhaps the firſt which yak apade 
in England. 

The utility of theſe being ſeen, by bas dif. 
cerning individuals, ſeveral others were con- 
ſtructed, under my father's direction. But, 


notwithſtandin bY many of them were kept in 
Rr uſe, and | 18 as ſubjects of ad- 
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mirarion, ir dran ras fifteen bt e 41 
beſbre they grew into — ard wil 
Within che aft ten or fifteen years, the 


waking'6f them bab bern an ordinary em- 


ployment of wrigkts and carpemters. At 
Peſent, there there is fcarcely any tan, whoſe 


Farming is confiderable, withdut 4 Machline 


Pail”: und, among the ſmaller occupiers; it 
is not unc orttnon for two'or mote to join, in 

che purchuſe and uſe of one of theinn 
be ConvTrYCt ON of this hmchine hab 
undergone ſeveral alterations, and ſome few 
unptbvements may Have been matle in it; 
none of thetn, however, of moment; ex! 


cept that of changing the matkrills of che 


fails, from boards to ect iron! Its come 
plexnets is the only bar to its populätity. 

Should à happy ſimplificatio of it be Hit 
upon, it will doubtleſs be received into uni! 
verſal practice. ele Man ail N ut F 

The preſent price is about ſiye guineas. 


Its 2ſes will be aner of, under Barn 
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ob WHO „11 Pry Yi Fi N. tte 07th 
. ane) ro ot NOT O WERE 
bag | 4 21} to „ „lr en off 511 
boghtty 57 09 il 

-1010qgehth alad} wine fiug wm d 
Ut THE WEATHER. gt 
Au 105 Dania mint, Dosage ona 
.' THE'BAROMETER; here, as in other 
places, has its advocates bnd its! revilers. 


But neitker of them appear to view it in its 
true light. The former ſpeak well of it, be- 


cauſe it has more chan once ſrved their hay 
or their corn from damage: the latter re- 
vile, or perhaps break it, becauſe they have 
been caught in the rnit, when the weather- 
the gi ſhould indicate the weather, with 
the ſine preciſion, that a FO or a watch 
ſhows the time of the day. 

But this is ſomewhat: mandy 


PH] © 34 


quarrel with the ſcales, when the guinea is 
under weight. It is quarrelling with the 
laws of nature, wot With a * tule "and 
quickfilver. 


All that the barometer „ to is, to 


aſcertain the WEIGHT OF THE ATMO- 
SPHERE 3 which it does with great Kfer 
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and accuracy : it is beyond the power of 


mechaniſm to form ſo fine a balance. 
To the improper tables of the Jews, and 
other makers (who "ought to have judged 


better), we muſt aſcribe thoſe diſappoint- 


ments which haye brought their inſtrument 
into undeſerved diſrepute. If inſtead of fair, 
rain, and changeable, they had ſubſtituted 
heavy, light, and medium, or merely a ſcale of 
degrees, the barometer would have been con- 

 fidered, what it really is, a balance for aſcer- 
taining the weight of the atmoſphere ; not, 
what it never was or can be, in ißſelf, an in- 


fallible prognoſticatot of the weather. 


In a former work &, I digeſted my ideas on 
this ſubject, fully, and circumſpectly. It is 
now more than ſeven. years ſince that work 
was written ; during which period I have 
continued to pay, in the ſummer months of 
almoſt every year, ſtrict attention to the 


weather. My ſucceſs has been al uni- 


form; much beyond any thing er 
could have ſuggeſted. 


My Taeory and PRACTICE. Ki remain 
| unchanged. The sETT1NG sun and the 


i ExpERIMENTS and OnszzvarIONs concering 


AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER, 


2 = K 


— „ M1 
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bandiewraR; taken jointly, not ſeparately, 
have been my chief dependance : other Ar- 
PEARANCE8, the WIND, and the HEAT of 


the atmoſphere have, in doubtful e lent 5 


their aſſiſtance. 


concerned in matters of huſbandry, to pay due 
attention to the weather. I know from my own 
experience (even though I may have been in 


ſome degree me , ory much may be 


ſaved by it. 


He muſt not, however, ane fore · 
be of the weather is readily learnt: 


like holding the plow, and judging the qua- 


lity of a it e conſiderable PRAC» 
eds 


eye to atmoſphetical appearances, and at- 
tend to the ſetting ſun, as a 5u/ineſs of the firſt 
importance; and let him conſider his baro- 
meter, as a %u implement of huſbandry. 


In the courſe of a few ſummers, he will 
find himſelf enabled to foreſee the weather, 


with the fame kind of PRACTICAL KNoW+- 
LEDGE, as that which tells him what hay is 


fit for the ſtack, and which bullock will pay 


beſt for grazing. 


What I mean to ſay further on the ſubject, | 
at preſent, is, to recommend to every man, 


In haytime and harveſt, let bim give an 


_ ru WEATHER. 


| be Pao NRG or mine 1985, at 
Picke ing. Vorkſhire. 9 at 4 Nei ee „ 
The groſsberry — March. 
2 The ſallow in full gh u r 
One ſwallow, near water. — 12 April. 
The Hawthorn foliated, 18 April. 
.1\Swallows about houſes, — 27 — 1 
C Cuckow firſt heard. 6 May. Ai Hate 
vSwiſts,-12 May: FH den nam 
Tr Oak foliated, 29 May. 713 5 anno fa 
_ > Hawthorn, blowed, 10 Junes ++; a oh" 
Aſh foliated, =11 lune. 
2 »Puring May, cold pinching Rune a 
in the beginning of June, a very ſmart froſt. 
«f Quezy, Do theſe circumſtances: account 
for the unuſual: difference: in the time of 
fjuoliation of the oak and the aſh, and the 
blowing of the hawthogn'; which, in a com- 
mon year, happen within a ſew days of each 
other? The roots of the oak lie lot vy; thoſe 
of the aſh and hawthorn, ſuperficiallj . 
In June, heavy rains ſet in; and continu · 
ed, almoſt without intermiſſion, until De- 
cember. So wet a ſummer has ſeldom . per - 
| haps ſcarcely ever happened. Hay, in gene- 
ral, was ſpoilt; and thouſands of acres of 
corn were little leſs than waſted in the field | 
2 circumſtance, perhaps, entirely new in in the 
{Tt | _ annals 


nE as 


annals. of huſbandry, 1 mneven before knew, a 
ſeaſon, which did, not afford g time, (to thoſe 
who had patience to wait for it,) for; harveſt- 
ing hay and corn, in t9/erab{e,condition, Ry 
this year, the late-ripe crops upon the Wolds, 
the Northern Heights, and in the Morelands, 
were, mevitably, little leſs than loſt. During 
the latter harveſt there were not, I believe, 
two fair days together, until near Chriſtmas ! 
the corn, which was carried, was of courſe 
chill, in alles Rack or nos) Haß ere 
bought up, and turned looſe GG the 
ſheaves i in the field ! * | 
Another remailcable ain of this 
| ſeaſon was the extraordinary STRENGTH OF 
VEGETATION, which was equally manifeſt in 
the garden and the field. Every thing was 
out, of fize.;, Some plants entirely difigured. 
Paſture grounds overrun. with , ſtale graſs. 
In ſome ſtinted paſtures (grounds let out an- 
nually in cowgaits to a fixt number of cows) 
ſcarcely half the graſs was caten. i 
Theſe extraordinary exertions of vegeta- 
tion are, perhaps, to be accounted for, in a 
n. of dry beamer, nes, in a 
5 : 1 1 5 moiſt 
2 1 e FEE IE in this diſaſter.” Alle 


or en bi ies bediene. 
1 


moiſt one. The ſoil, unable to exert itſelf To 
during the dry ſeaſdns, became farniſhed with 2 


extraordinary powers; to which the moiſt. 4 
neſs of this ſummer gave full ſcope. the 
3 the 

3 wit 

PLAN OF MANAGEMENT. 0 
. "= | wer 
part 

75 A R M 8. tene 

; the 

| I. The HISTORY of 1 FARM LANDS. man 
The huſbandry of the Vale, like that of ſtar) 
many other Diſtricts, has undergone a total man 
change by 1NCLOSURE, 1 
Formerly, the entire margin, and much of witl 
the bottom of the Vale, lay in open Common CLO 
FIELD ; ſubject, from time imemeriel to of 1 
the round of duce 
Wheat, batley, or big. have 

Oats, beans, or other pulſe. comf 
Fallow. F 
Above theſe fields, were extenſive COMMON eſte 
| SHEEP WALKS; below them, coMMon e- IM lip 


TURES, 


- 
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R . DOs 
TURES, for — ald horksz 3 and COMMON 

4% +5.» 32 K 
MEADOWS, for h iy. 


. ALPS 4.6 4 al Gili 
nder this ancient Htem o e PEN, 
1 


the produce of tt the Diftrift was 525 @ all ; 


13: 35 7 $44 o_ > 5 ef 
feds were un roductive, by inceflant 33 
n 8 0 713 10 JIIT 4 
aud for 2 of a change of crops 3; and 
— 413744 $4 # kt : C 111 4 

eado t ar 

15 m by being mown, year aft ter; ye 8 


without 3 and without any othet 


melioration, chan what chance floods 1000 | 
partially aftord them: while the paſture 


iin 0. *S$.& 4 weeds 


grounds, overrun with buſhes and weeds 

were : equally unprodudtive. The principal 
part of the, « entire produce. went to the . 
tenance of the oxen. and horſes, employed din 
the cultivation oft the fields. Even the yeo- 


manry, Wich all their induſtry and. frugality, | 


ſtarved on their © own eſtates, well ſoiled as q il 

many of them naturally were. | | | FI 

The Incloſures, which have taken p ce It 

within the preſent cer (ſee the Art. In- N ; 

| CLOSURES) h: have not only changed the ſyſtem. | 
| 


of management, and increaſed the neat pro- 
duce of the Diſtrict, perhaps threefold ; but, 
have inverted, in a remarkable manner, the 


cmparatrue value of lands. 513 iiharaidl 
Formerly, the meadow lands wer C generally 
eſteemed the moſt valuable part of a ton. 


hip: there have been inſtancesvf theſe lands, 
Vor. 1. 23 cold- 


P 
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. dec 8 diſtantly situated, and un- 
productive, being exchanged for common- 
field lands; which, af prefent, being naturally 
well ſoiled, fituated near a town, now incloſ- 
ed, and laid down to graſs, are of fue times 
the value of the old graſsland; ſome of which 
till lies, in an intermixed unimproved ſtate. 
This is the moſt ſtriking proof, T have met 
with, of much being to be done, in ſome caſes, 
bya CHANGE OF GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
This extraordinary improvement has not 
heen effected, by the mere circumſtance of 
— ; but principally by that of chang- 
g OLD ARABLE LANDS TO GRASS, 
AND OLD PASTURE ' LANDS To 
ARABLE. A change which ſeldom fails, 
. properly made, of being highly beneficial 
to the occuyie; and is frequently, as in 
this caſe, permanently beneficial to an 
ESTATE. 
© The ancient ſyſtem of g beg 
now nearly extinct,—and no circumſtance of 
it, except the extreme induſtty and frugality 
with which it was conducted, being worth 
preſervation, l ſhall proceed to conſider the 
Vale as an INCLOSED COUNTRY, and deſcribe 
its PRESENT GENERAL MANAGEMENT : 


together with the \ various IMPROVEMENTS, 


W758! fe 2 333 We i > LP: 2 WL ich 
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which rack been made in it, during che laſt 
twenty or thirty years. 

II. The primary OBJECT of * Vale 
Huſbandry is is 


* 


* 
* 
$ 8 


Bur rrx; | Sh 
pat down into firkins ; ; the beſt of it 151 | 
he London market ; the inferior ſorts for 
the manufacturing towns of Weſt 1 
Cows, barren, or in calf; © 
OxeN; and ſome few younger cattle ; and 
HoxsEs, principally for the ſaddle, — 
have long been ſtaple productions of the Vale; 
ind are annually ſent out of it, in conſiderable. 
umbers, principally 4 to the ſouthern Maron. | 
ome 951 
BuL LOCKS, and great quadtities 45 a 
SHEEP, are fatted, in the Vale and More- 
nds, for the ports of Whitby and Scarbo- 
gh. Of late years, 
BACON has been ſent, in i quan- 
ty, into the Weſt of Yorkſhire, and ſons: to 
e London market. 
RABBITS are not a ſtaple wins in vhs 
de, or on its margins, though ſome _ 
arens occur. 
With a to vegetable produce, 

. 
y be confidered. as that which 7 moſt 


T2 money 
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money into the country. Since the incloſur 
ng common N great quantities « of 


| 7 alloy 
| "OaTs- Ls 
have bad ſent out of the Vale. Allo ſom 
| aller parcels of „ 
Bankir . OE. hay 
PuLse, 3 Th 


fave of late eure ſent 1 the l Der the 


went. But, notwithſtanding the, goodneſs 
the ooh fe ge Et AND 


| WuraT, _— 
n of this grain eee d u 
of the neighbourhood of its growth; havi 3 
been wholly.uſed in the home conſumptioi 
Of late- years, however, there has been : ; 
overflow ; and Whitby has drawn part of te 
ſupply; from hene: | 
Beſides theſe articles of wafer pr 
DUCK, a 3 of Fr Crops A 
raiſed; as 
. or NATURAL HPRBAGE'; F 
Crover, and other CVLTIVATED HE 


Sor: 52 4 
f Tunxxprs, PER cattle and er- - 6: 
PoT a#oes; for cattle and ſwine : alſo A 
FLAX W per 0 in the OY » un 
Ton acco. N mM” | 
N 5 We. 


TY. 


III. The cou RSE OF PRACTICE: 


ent, and ſubjects his arable land to ſuch 
ſes, as are beſt ſuited to the general eco- 
zomy of his farm, in the given year. | 


0 the Vale under obſervation, but is com- 
non to other Diſtricts, in which GK ass- 
axp predominates ; under which circum- 
tance, gration is conſidered as a ſecondary, 
nd in moſt caſes. a Jabordmate mann of 
When tht ſward 1 un productive, it 


ept in an arable ſtate, until another piece of 
ward begins to fail ; when the former is laid 


or arable. 


cen in practice time immemorial, a regular 
urſe of huſbandry has taken place. But, 


6 infancy, and where the diverſity of ſoils 


YORKSHIRE.” * 


0 regular ſucceſſion, of arable crops and 
allow, can be traced, in this Diſtrict. Every 
nan follows the dictates of his own judg- 


This mode of management is not peculiar 


delivered over to the plow, and the ſoil 


bwn again to graſs, and the latter broke up 


1 


In the Midland counties, where this Ater⸗ . 
ey of graſs and corn has, in ſome inſtances, 


ere, where this ſyſtem of management is in 


almoſt endleſs, no regular round of ma- 
1 nagement 
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op can, with e be at Ln 
14 which has hon kept in TILLAG! 
century after century, is prone to graſs, an 
will retain its fward, much longer, than lan 
which has been, only a few years, under th 
plow. And a RICH soil, :COOLLY $1TU 
ATED, will retain its fward, much longer 
than thin-ſoiled upland. 
There are numberleſs Ane in TY 
the richer cooler parts of the early incloſe 
common-field lands have now lain, more th 
half a century, in GRASS : nevertheleſs, th 
ward, though perhaps mown year after yea 
and treated with no extraordinary care 
till remains unimpaired: the herbage we 
locted, and the produce ample, 
; Therefore, to ſubject the lands of th 
Diſtrict, circumſtanced as they are, at preſeni 
to any METHODICAL ARRANGEMENT, ( 
REGULAR ROUND OF CROPS, would be : 
evident impropriety, 
The only particular of the.: manageme! 
of the Vale, in this reſpe&, which appears t 
me cenfurable, is that of ſuffering th1i-/oil 
thirfly upland to lie in a ſtate of ſuard, pe 
þaps as © meadow” (mowing ground,) whe 
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it 1 I CO Ev pay much better, i in a 
courſe of ARABLE MANAGEMENT. Tur- | 


neps, barley, wheat, and the cultivated graſſes, | 
1 affect it. 


| 8. Hh 1 
n i. 
AND THEIR 


MANAGEMENT. 


THIS COMPLEX ſubject requires, in 
the preſent inſtance, the following arrange 
| ment, | Ae 


ct. —＋ 


3 


4 Species of ſoil. . „ 
2. Subſoils and underdraining. ; 
3. Rough grounds and BAC 

4- Tillage. 

I. SPECIES OF SOIL. The ori Aber | 
fity of ſoils, which the Vale and its environs 
afford, has been mentioned. Viewed in this 
light, it is a ſpecimen of country which admits 
not, perhaps, of compariſon. Within the 
narrow limits of a few miles, BARREN HEATH 
and LOW FEN LANDS are included; with 
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almoſt eve! intermediate foil vnproductive 


„ d > &, 


GRITSTON | LAND; thin ſtapled. LIME- 
STONE LOAM ; deeper and more prodydtive 


ye c* 


a RED8TONE LAND®;” rich deep PE BBLY 
LOAM +; ſtrong blue cLay. And what 
renders this circumſtance. ſtill more remark. 
able, there are inſtances in which the ſeveral 


ſpecies of ſoils, here enumerated, are included 
within the ſame farm, 


| A farm, 

* RED-STONE LAND.—This ſingular ſpecies, of foil is 
| compoſed of loams, of different qualities, intermixed with a 
greater or leſs quantity of ſoft ſandy ſtones, about the ardi- 
nary ſize of flints, and of a dark yellow or orange colour; a 
ſpecies of grit, ar freeſtone, The cultivated foil} Is, inf ſome 
inſtances, nearly half of it made up of theſe ſtones ; which, 

ſome men are of opinion, afford, ih themſelves, a degree of 
nutriment to corn crops. An inſtance is mentioned (of 
this as of other ſtoney ſoils), in which a great quantity of 
theſe ſtones having been . off, as an incumbrance to 
the ſoil, its produtiveneſs | was much lowered; but the 
ſtones being returned, che foil alſo returned to its former 
Nate of fertility. Be this as it may, the ſoil, under notice 1s, | 
beyond Giſpute, or one of the fineſt corn foils i in the iſland, 


+ PeBBLY LOAM, This ſoil is noticed, as being the 
moſt ed fol, taken all in all, 1 have an any v where yet ob- 
ſrtved, It is © ually produdtive of corn ar gra 7 ; may | be 
worked as arable land, in any feaſon ; and is found enough, 
in- ow to hear ſtock i in winter. I particularize theſe 

they may, hereafter, with a variety of others, form a a. 
1 15s * of e 
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A 1 thus variouſly ſoiled, is a ſpur to 
| ingenuity ; 3 obliging its occupier 1 to break 
through thoſe copfined opinions, and. narrow 


prejudices, which are too frequently con- 
tracted, in countries where a UNIFORMITY 


or SOIL, and a REGULAR ROUTINE OF MA» . 


NAGEMENT, prevail. - 
his may account, in ſome meaſure, for 


the SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT, ſo conſpi- 
guous among the HUSBANDMEN of the coun- 
try under ſurvey. 

| II. SUBSOILS. The FEET ande SIDES OF, 
HILLS generally abound in LANDSPRINGS, 
and COLD WET SYB$QILsS, cauſed by the 
waters, abſorbed by the u pper parts of the 
ſwells, lodging and Airiving lor vent, in the 
lower regions. 

From the cloud of hills which riſe to the 
north of this Vale, it might be expected that 
a vein of cold land would be found on its 
margin! but obſervation proves the contrary. 

The waters of the Morelands find vent, in 
the dales and dingles with which they are 
interſected, and are entirely cut off from the 
Vale, by a deep valley, which lies between 
the moreland ſwells, and the range of lime - 
ſtone heights that form the immediate 
| banks of the Vale; while the heights, them- 
ſelves, 


%. 
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ſelves, being in all human probability formed 
entirely of fiſſured rock, receive into their 
| boſoms the waters which their ſoils abſorb, 
and which fink below their baſes, e or met in 
rocky fountains at their feet. 

Near Pickering, the RIVER Cobra takes 
its riſe; not guſhing forth, as from the mouth 
of a cavern, but rifing, at numberleſs aper- 
tures, through a filter of ſand, which has pro- 

* bably been brought out of the fiſſures of the 

rock ; the entire river, or rather river-like 
brook, rifing within the compaſs of a few 
acres. 

It is a fat worthy of attention, though 
| perhaps eaſily to be accounted for, that a 
tract of country, containing about W 
ſquare miles, lying above this efflux, 
ſcarcely another syRING belonging to Sox nor 
ſcarcely a perch of SPRINGY $0IL _ its 
ſurface. 

The limeſtone and redſtone lands lie all 
on ROCK, above the level of this ſpring. The 
pebbly loam, which lies below it, is equallß 
fortunate in a feam of GRAVEL, which, tho 
it lie ſome feet beneath the ſurface, renders 
It ſufficiently dry to be worked, at all ſeaſons, 
and to carry ſtock, in winter, with impunity. 

Under 


E 
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Under theſe circumſtanc UNDER. 
DRAINING is rendered uſeleſs; and no 
inſtance of it occurs in this neighbourhoo@ - 
except in the improved peatbog, which was 
mentioned under the article PLANTING G; 
and which' lies in the immediate vicinity of 
the ſource of the Coſta ; by whoſe waters, 
before the channel of the river was made, 
that bed of moor had been formed. The 
wetter parts of the area received conſiderable 
improvement from underdraining. 

* Butaltho' the ſubſtructure of the MAR GIN 
is ſuch as to preclude the uſe of underdrain- 
ing, that of the ſwells, which riſe in the BoT- 
TOM or THE VALE, renders this operation 
frequently neceſſary; and, in ſome few in- 
| ſtances, it has been 3 with great 
ſucceſs. | 

In the inſtance which I moſt benin 
attended to, thirty acres of cold unproductive 
land, lying on the ſkirt of one of thoſe hil- 
locks, was, by underdraining, improved to 
more than twice its former value. From a 
ſtate of ruſhy ill graſſed ſward, it was raiſed, 
firſt to a piece of productive corn land, and 
is, now, a ſound well herbaged grazing- 
ground. The MATERIALS, in this caſe, 
wood. No ſtanes, in the neighbourhood. 9 
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In the MopBLAND PALES, underdraining 
would, in many cafes, ho a valuable improve - 
went; and, there, forces are abundant. 

The a freeſienes, Which lie an ineum - 
| brance to the quarries of the margin, would 
pay well for PrTINghe into the bottom of the 
„ 
III. THE RECLAIMING oF ROUGH 

GROUNDS. The incloſures of coMMons 
and WASTE LANDS, which have of late years 
taken place, have directed the attention of 
huſbandmen, toward the clearing and break- 

ing up ſuch lands, for the purpoſes of A- 
CULTURE. 

1. SonBuRNING. The dion hich 
bas gained the greateſt eſtimation is that of 
WHAVRNING provincially,  ** paring and 
burning: g: a practice which is little known. 
in many parts of the iſland; but which ought 
to be well underſtood by every ann 
in it. 

1. Paring. The buſhes and other incum» 
brances of the ſurface being removed, the 
ſward is inverted, with the breaſt plow, — 
provincially, “ paring ſpade,” in ſods, about. | 
a foot wide, and three feet long. 

The judgment. requiſite, i in this tage of the 
| proces, lies chiefly in determining the proper 
THIck- 
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rurekvnss of the Todd," If they be 2 
too thick, they are difffeult to burn; af $66 
thin, the ſward is not effectually deſtroyed, 
and the produce of aſhes is too final. A 
rough ſpungy furface ought to be pared, 
thicker, tha one which" is firm and bare 9 
_ graſs; and à Tight ſhallow foil ought" to 
pared, thinner, than one which is Ache 
more tenacious. An inch may be conic red. 
as the medium thickneſs. pg 
The aftention' required; in this part of hs 
Buſineſs, is principally to ſee that men, oy 
work by the acre, break off the fods at pro: 
per lengths, and clear them. * at 
their outer edges. e 
Tue price ten to twelve Cilffvigs an act, 
varying principally with the freeneſs of tlie 
| foil. Roots are detrimental, but ſtones as 
the greateſt enemies, to the paring ſpade. 
2. Burning. If the ſods be naked, andthe 
ſeaſon moiſt, they are * ſet,” on=edge, to dry ; 
jf graſſy, and the weather be ine, this labor 
may, with propriety, be ſpared. © 
The method of burning is, invariably, in --- 
foal Lea pede? * a 1 .* orlleſs er ere, 
is 
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4 1 
ing the foods is not fixed. _ 

The bottom is generally made, in a 8 
form, about a yard in diameter, with ſods 
ſet on-edge. Some lay, on the windward 
fide of this bottom, a bough of furze, or other 
kindling, with the bruſh end outward, cover- 
ing it above with the graflieſt and drieſt bits 
of ſod; and then make up the heap, in the 
form of a ſmall haycock ; keeping the ſods, 
on the inſide, as hollow as may be; but lay- 
ing them flat and cloſe, on the only, to 
| keep in the heat. 92885 
be heaps, made in this manner, aro, 
kindled, with a bough of lighted furze,—or, 
which is better, a link, made of tow dipped 
in tar, and wound round a ſmall ſtake or other 
tick ;—the lighter running along the rows, 
from heap to heap, ſetting: wo to the Rint: 
ling. | 

Others, 1 Gromed 6 3 a 
above deſcribed, carry up the heap, with a 
chimney, in the middle; kindling it with a 
ſhovelfull of live aſhes, thrown down the 
chimney. When kindling materials are 
ſcarce, this may be the more eligible method, 

When the ſods are under-dry, much ſkill 
is requiſite in forming the heap. The art 
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lies, chiefly, i in keeping. it ight an 1 hollow 
within and, whether it be made with an 
eye, or a \chimmey, i in having due regard to the 
windward fide... A little practice, and pro- 
per attention, will readily ſupply the reſt. 
If the heaps be made too large, at firſt, 
their own weight cruſhes. them down, and 
deſtroys the neceſſary openneſs of the inner, 
fide ; if too ſmall, the fire, not being ſuffi- 
ciently confined, flies outward, and We 
itſelf, prematurely. _ 
The heaps well on | fire, freſh ode are lid | 
on, from time to time, until the whole are 
expended; not more than half of them, 
perhaps, being uſed in forming the original 
heaps. | 
ED beating up” the heaps, the freſh ſods 
are laid upon the ſide, on which the fire is 
the ſtrongeſt; the addition being ſeldom 
made, until the fire begin to make its ap- 
pearance, on the outer kide of the heap. 
When all the freſh ſods are expended, the | 
unburnt pieces, which ſlide down the ſides 
of the heaps and lie round their ſkirts, are 
laid upon the top, and the whole reduced to. 


aſhes, or at leaſt expoſed to the free action of 
the fire, | 


f 
The | 
* : * * 3 1 = £58, 


a ne 442 welter. 
be N is principally "done, "by 


omen, by the da Kinetin, the paring 
and belag ate th together, by the acre; 
ns 0p Faun five to fix dae an 
_ acre 
. be The: molt g. dir 5 an 
chat which ſeems to be in © he beſt elleem, 5 
io ſpread the aſhes, as ſoon as they are cool, 
or perhaps while yet warm, and to plow the 
land, immediately, for the crop, with A ( ſhallow 
furrow, to prevent the alhes from being 
buried wb) deep in the ſoil. 
Sometimes the ſoil is only i balted, i or 
half plowed, —not plowed clean. 1 
Perhaps the nioſt effectual method 1 
mixing the aſhes with the ſoil, the great 
thing to be defired, would be, rl. to rice 
bak, acroſs the ridges; and, then, to — 
them up, with a clean plowing. 
This ſurnmer has afforded me an 5 
tunity of obſerving a ſingular INNOVATION 
inthe art of ſodburning. 
Inſtead of the ſods being dried and 1 
and the aſhes ſpread on tlie pared farface, and 
flowed in, under furrow, the land, in this in- 
ſtance, was plowed, immediately, as che, | 
paring was finiſhed, the ſods dried and'burnt, 
and the aſhes ſpread un the Fore Jer, 
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to be harrowed in a with tHe: — as 4 5 
dreſſing. 1 

In executing this Ahe the 150 of 
the lands · were cleared, five or fix feet wide, 
by throwing back the ſods upon the fides of 
the lands; and, as the ground was plowed, 
the ſods were returned to nearly their former 
fituation ; being thrown on, rougli, over the 
plowed ground. One plow took about three 
women, at tenpence a day, to follow it. . The 
extra expence half a crown to have n 1 
2 5 

The 1 Sheree Fi 17 Abi a 
practice, are theſe : firſt, that of fecuring a 
burning ſeaſon,” with a degree of certainty, 
and without the expence of ſetting the 
ſods; which being kept hollow, underneath, 
by the inequalities of the plowed ſurface, a 
free circulation of air is admitted, and the 
evil effect of regrowing to the ground, en- 
tirely prevented; and ſecondly, thoſe of 
mixing the aſhes more intimately and more 
evenly with the ſoil, and of preventing their 
being buried too deep, by the firſt plowing ; 
which, in this inſtance, was neceſfarily given 
9 very deep, the ſoil being of a moory nature, 
and in a tate too tender and moiſt to be 


plowed with a ſhallow furrow i which would 
CC not 
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not have laid the ſurface ſufficiently dry, for 
a mag e intended crop. ; 8 
Therefore, in this caſe, the nt Te. 
was obviouſly: judicious : and whether the * 
advantages of FORWARDING THE DRYING, : 

and of being able to uſe; the aſhes as a Tor- 

_ . DRESSING; may not render the practice gene- 

rally eligible, can be aſcertained. by 5 
'rience, only. | 

4. The time of e depends upon 

che .ſeaſon-and the intended cr d. 

It is always unadviſeable to pare in a wet 
ſeaſon. The covering moiſt and feeble, and 
the ſods ſopt with wet, fall heavy and flat to 
the ground. The graſs ſoon rots; and if the 
ſeaſon continue moiſt, the roots will, in 2 

little time, regain a footing in the ſoil. 

On the contrary, ſods pared in dry — 
8 fall light off the ſpade, and are kept hollow, 
underneath, by the graſs or other covering, 
which, in a dry ſeaſon, are rigid; bearing up 
the ſods from the ground; thereby admitting 
a circulation of air beneath them. By this 
means, the extra expence and trouble of ſetting 
is avoided, and the proceſs of cineration ren- 

. dered much leſs difficult, and irkſome. - 

The cRoP, therefore, ought to be, in ſome 
| meaſure, fwbſerment to the EA. n 
| e 


\ 1 
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are WHEAT, RAPE, /TURNEPS, BI, OATS. 
It is ſeldom, however, that a paring ſ 
can be got, early enough in the ſpring, for 
either of the latter crops ; the laſt more eſ- y 
pecially. ' Big, however; is frequently. ſown 
on burnt land, the latter end of May, or the 
beginning of June, with ſucceſs. Rare and 
TURNEPS are the moſt general crops, and 
upon the whole, perhaps, are the moſt eli- 
gible : the month of June i is a leiſure time, 
and generally a good burning ſeaſon. How- 
erer, WHEAT, provided the land were fal- 
lowed, and the ſoil and aſhes mixed together, 
by repeated plowings and harrowings, be- 
tween the burning ſeaſon and ſeedtime, does 
not appear to be an ineligible crop. 
There have been inſtances, I am told, in 
which the. aſhes (having been ſpread in the 
middle of ſummer) were ſuffered to be grown 


? WW over with graſs; which being turned under 
S n autumn, WHEAT: has been ſown on one 
1s plowing, with good ſucceſs * 2 

| i RING SopBuRNING 
E 4 POE to be one i the ſources of improve- 
; 3 V2 4,7 .; Ment 


. [09's This is, 46 N a moſt eligible pr]fiice ; © 
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| ſtood, require every effort of the farmer and 


| uſes, | | 


ment, which, being yet ; impe : 


the philoſopher, to _ 1 er to 

At prefent, the P . e 
few Diſtricts: and in thoſe it is applied to 
particular” purpoſes, only: while the prin- 


cipal a! e 1 is 2 e its 


It does not appear to be —— even 
in this Diſtrid, as a GENERAL SOURCE or 
MANURE ; but, merely, as being applicable 
to the reduction of old tough fward. 

For even here, where it has long been in 
common practice among diſcerning huſband- 
men, there are men who ſtill ſee it as a bug- 
bear, too terrible to become familiar with. 
The falſe notion of „lending the ſoil into the 
clouds,“ frightens ſome; while the better- 
founded idea of reducing it all to aſhes by 
too frequent repetition of this 1 
a ſtumbling block to others. 

Whoever will attend to POR quantity of 
earth in the ſods, and the quantity of aſhcs 
produced from them, will loſe his fears abouf 
the foi] being eſſened by this operation. 

Suppoſing the ſod to be an inch thick 
- got more than one fourth of it, Ne, 


ei 


2 


which, by leaving it, in an open 
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foil; and this, fo. far from being reduced in 
bulk, to an alarming degree, is perhaps in- 
creaſed in ſiae, by the action of the fire; 
renders it more bully, than the awe. foil, 
ſhook, from the ſods and reduced to a perfect 
ſtate of ende a would OE have 
been. 

1 will not con om Fe the ial gs nor wall | 
I, at preſent, admit that the ſoil is /efſened, by 
the operation. Different ſoils are ated upon | 
in different ways, by fire: LA burns to 
hard cinders, of the nature of brick, remaining 
in the ſoil, unaltered by time; while the cin- 
ders of lighter ſoils are more periſhable. -. 

Theſe effects of ſodburning do not appear 
to have been attended to. Its uſe in reducing 
tough ſward ſtrikes every one; and its effect, 
as a manure, in the caſes in which it is uſu- 
ally applied, is here clear] y underſtood... 
But its effect, in-1MPROYING Tur con- 
TEXTURE OF STRONG COHRSIVE sols, has 
eſcaped general notice. Vet how could art 
deviſe an ingredient more likely to, give open- 
neſs, and freedom, to a cloſely textured- ſoil, 
than rough, porous, unperiſhable aſhes? a 
material of improvement which the ſoil itſelf 
ſu plies, free of coſt. The immediate ac- 
1 IE quiſition 


* 


quiſition of MANURE! ſs RT IO 


the operation. The more PERMANENT 


IMPROVEMENT of the CONTEXTURE of the 
801L is obtained, of courſe, without expence. 
Viewed in this light, 80DBURNING, what. 


ever effects it may have, on light porous ſoils, 
18, in all human probability, a cardinal im- 


provement of ſoils, of a cLosz CLAYEY 
NATURE: and it appears to me a matter 
incumbent, on every poſſeſſor of ſuch ſoils, 
to try, on a ſmall ſcale at leaſt, the effect of 
a FREQUENT REPETITION of this operation. 
2. FuRzE GROUNDS. It is the opinion 
of one, who has paid cloſe attention to the 
ſubject, that old furze grounds, off which 
fuel having been repeatedly carried, are of 
courſe much depauperated, may be : 
in the following manner. 

Grub up; ſow graſs ſeeds, on the grubbed 
ſurface, without plowing; and let the land 
remain in this ſtate, until it has acquired a 
degree of firmneſs, the ſmaller roots left-in it 
are decayed, and the ſurface has got a co- 
vering. Then ſodburn, lime, &c: and break 
up the ſoil, for a courſe of arable crops ; 

cloſing with cultivated herbage. When the 
furzes begin again to grow Ks re- 
e * . ne 
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3. Woont nns. The ſame inventiv 4 
huſbandman has ſtruck out a ſimple and cer- 
tain method of freeing graſs land from the 
SLOE THORN, — one of the hardieſt 8 bs 
which huſbandry] has to contend with. 

If black thorns be grubbed up rn 3 
every fibril, left in the ſoil, produces a freſh» 
plant; ſo that, inſtead of being leſſened, by 
this tedious and pon en * 
number is encreaſe. 

If they be felled, ted 6G | 
in the way of the ſithe, and the eee 
and the thicket is preſently renewed. 

But if they be cuT ory Lever Wirn 
THE SURFACE (or ſomewhat beneath it), 
the ſithe has free ſweep, and the young 
ſhoots are ee _ mann 
certainty. DAA 
lf the e by 8 hates the ane 
ſtroke, which cuts the mne takes off the 
re, Out © 

If paſtured, 3 . hey 
eee left to brouze among, will 
ſtem or a ſtump remaining, It is, however, 
aways adviſeable, in this caſe, to ſweep the 
ground over with the fithe, in the courſe of 
the ſummer ſeaſon ; to remove, Wy 
6 *** IE 
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Pho" Scud year, Ks gs ale vir WAY 
and the Foote, themſelves, ſeldom furvive tho 


third year. In a very few years more, the 
roots are Fain n, —_ thus be- 


I a thicket, ora done how fend 
nearly loſt, be treated in this manner, rubbiſh 
of every kind ſhould be raked off, 4 few 
GRASS SEEDS. ſcattered on, and the ſurface 
run over with. a ny as a ae eee 
the ſithe. N 

This mode of ex 


the Ask, the HAwTHORN, the MAPLE, and 
"oy other tree and ſhrub, to which 4 has 


n $, 


Gen. Dan ON eee 
7 Fonrer LAxps. It is, I believe, a uni- 
zerfal practi , when wooDLAND is given up 
to HUSBANDRY, to take up all tlie roots, 
large or ſmall, at an expence, perhaps, equal 
to half the value of the land; vrhich, in this 
caſe, is ſubjected immediately to the. plow: 
ether, the moſt rugged operatior _ 
huſbandry is acquaintal with, 


i. 3 
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pation eee ee 
to the sLOTHORN, only; but to the OAk, 
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it how W more eligible would it be,. 
— ſuch land, in the manner above de- 
ſcribed ? keeping it in a ſtate of RAS. un- 
tl the rote were dee ny . obe · 5 
dient to the ſhare. 5 9 
The ſums of money PI eine the | 
fortunes), which have lately been expended, 
in the 1MPROVEMENT of ENFIELD CHACE, 
are too well known; and will, it is to be 
feared, throw a damp onthe further improve - 
ment of the ROYAL WASTES: _ 
men importance to theſe kingdom. 
But how eaſily, and with what certainty; 
might theſe waſtes be improved? The woop, 
upon moſt of them, is dgubly ſufficient to 
make the neceſſary i improvement. aer 
Take down the TIMBER TREES, anda 
POLLARDS, by grub-felling, in the Norfolk 
manner: remove ſuch of the L AR GER ROOTS 
os ul py amply for removing; and fill up 
the holes, with the cores af ant-hill, or other 
| protuberances, with which theſe waſtes gene- 
_— ne T ſeeds. on _ 
©Tpent: the eee ofa | 
WOOD 1n the manner above deſcribed ; and 
reduce the whole to a ſtate of GR Ass ;. keep- 


** 


. ee © SUFFICIENTLY 
DECAYED. e RP B 
4 ls ARABLE POR er Pathol 5 i | 
r The fencing, the caſtration ef ant-hills , 2 
and perhaps doing away a few: other rough- 
neſſes, would be the only labor requiſite, 
which would not more than repay itſelf +. fs 
The xooTs, inſtead of being a principal 
cauſe of 'EXPENCE and ANXIETY, would, 
under this management, become a ſource of 
IMPROVEMENT or TRE SOL; While the 
EXPENCE, of bringing the ſoil under a courſe 
of ARABLE MANAGEMENT, would be in a 
manner precluded, by having a free graſſy 
ſurface, ſuitable to the OO as on- 
BURNING. | 
This townſhip. (oat of the ancient foreſt 
of: Pickering) affords at preſent: (Auguſt 
1787) numberleſs inſtances of the | great of 
UTILITY of S0DBBURNING MAIDEN SWARD. 2 
In adjoining allotments (ſee. the Art. In. {| in 
CLOSURES) without a ſhade of difference; as ſu 
A to ſoil or ſituation, the crop, after ſodburning, in 
; is, in ſome inſtances, fourfold that of the crop, 1 
„see Nonr. Econ, Min. Io. fo 
opportunity, while land remains in graſs. 
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ſown on one plowing of the natural firard'; ; 


and this notwithſtanding the favorablenels 


f the preſent ſummer, towards the _ 
proceſs. Had the ſeaſon proved dry, - oats 


i —_— one Ce the thinner foils _—_ . 


mined? in a h unharyeſtable fate.” 
There are oats; even this year, not ſix inches 


high; and others, too weak and ſtraggling to 


ripen as a crop, have been ſwept down with 
the ſithe, and raked together, as fodder. 


It is obſeryable, however, that, on the 
* foils, there are, this year, ſome fine » 


crops of oats, on the natural ſward. - - 
The cauſe of this diſparity, between the 


produce of deep and ſhallow foils, is obvious. 
The ſurface. of ſoils which have remained, 


from century to century, in a ſtate of wax d, 


is, in a manner wholly, occupied by the roots 
of graſſes and other plants; forming a rang 


mat of fibres; reaching, in ſome caſes, ſeyeral 

inches deep; eſpecially over a_ cold moiſt 

ſubſoil ; where the ſedgy robe are Frequently 
in full poſſeſſion. 


If the soir be THIN, it is wholly „ 


roots the plits, or plow llices, afford no 


looſe. PTY for covering the . ſeed; which 


we lies * on the ſurface, or falls 
"OT 
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you SOILS AND MANAGEMENT. 


trough th ſeams, up in iſe ab, 
and among graſs, ſtill perhaps in a growing 
tate. The few grains, which happen to get 


hauſted, the rootlings look out, in vain, for 
| other ſuſtenance; the ſoil is already occu- 


pied, by veteran NE III ets 
| IN I eee, 


But, if the sol be DEEPER 3 
sw ARD, the ſeeds get properly covered, and 
the young plants have freſh mold to ſtrike 


root in; and to ſupport them, until the ſward 
die, decay, "0 res nouriſhment to che 
riſing S 

The vsks or $0DBURNING, „ s erde 
„lk, are thoſe of effectually killing the feurd; 
doing away the toughneſs-of 'the plits, and 
furniſhings in the aſhes, a ſupply of _ 
able pabulum to the infant plants. 


Out of this ſtatement of effects reſult theſ 


regen conclufions. 
Ric, DEEP S0LLS, though end e 


old ſward, may be un WOE corn, on ONE 1 


FLOWING. | 
It is reaſonable, Peer edi this mY 
| ing ſhould be given, ſome time before the 


: bed be ſown; Lend ae tas ane aa 


* 


| 1 
; 
7 
x 


ROY g the inverted W Kees to the me- 
liorating influence of the ſun and air, from 
which they may have long been eſtranged; 
and of FORWARDING THE DIGESTION or 
THE 8WARD. | | 

It is likewiſe obſervable, that, in this OY 


a BOVBLE PLOWING (burying the ſod at the 
bottom of the furrow) i is 9 een 
to a ſingle one. 

But $HALLOW, LESS FERTILE LW 

not bear this treatment: they require either 

to be SODBURNT, or FALLOWED, to reduce 
the ſward and meliorate the ſoil. - 
But fallowing is expenſive, loſes, unneceſ- 
farily, one year's crop, and does not change 
the texture of COHESIVE SOIL ; to which, 
whether deep or ſhallow, ſodburning appears 
to be ſingularly well adapted. 

The length of theſe reflections will, Itruſt, 
find an excuſe, in the magnitude of the ſub-- 
ject which gives riſe to thank! The ROYAL 
FORESTS, and numberleſs PAROCHIAL 
WASTES, afford at preſent little benefit to 
the community ; but are capable of affording 
great national advantage. To endeavour to 
forward their improvement, by pointing out 
the eaſieſt method of accompliſhing it, is, 
therefore, . the. duty of every man, whoſe 

experience 
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xprriencs. has, lad him o rfltions0n the 


Improvements, 15 codes, * 1 be 


progrefiive and pleaſurable ; requiring no 


, ra ſhare, either or, nn or 


Iv. TILLASE. 8 a country in ess 


0588 LAND is the PRIMARY OBJECT, ex- 


cellency in the minutiæ of the ARABLE 
PROCESSES muſt not be expected: never- 
theleſs, where the invention is let looſe, and 
a ſpirit of improvement prevails, we may hope 


to find ſome SPECIAL MATTER Pr of 


notice. | 

Ihe only 1 which; appear to me 
| noticeable, | in this place, res ©. 

1. Plowing with reins, _ 

2. Laying lands acroſs ſlopes. 92 855 
I, PLOwIx OG wiTH Reins. In chis re- 
ſpect, the huſbandmen of the Vale excel. 
Various as are their ſoils, they plow them, 
invariably, with Two fHoksEs, driven and 
guided with REINS ;, which at once anſwer 


the purpoſe of guiding and driving: thus far 
exceeding the leſs TO line, and the rd 


WY of Norfolk *1.. 8 


— 58 5 Neger, Sefton Turtztenwrs, 


= 0 g= wagon 


| Proger 


oc mad 


* 


YORK SHIRE. 353 


.-Properi Obe for elbe openitioni/areten- 
deavored to be barght 3 but, even with . 


ſome of thein ſtrong deep ſoils are turned, 
by a pair of light lender horſes ; which, in 
a balance, would barely outweigh one of the 
four (or perhaps ſix) which are uſed upon 
the hills of Surrey and Kent, in plowing! ſoils 
* leſs tenacity ” 
In Norfolk, the Gil; is light, and 1 great 
merit of the Norfolk huſbandmen lies in 
their expedition. Here, where the cuſtom 
is to go only ane journey, the quantity plowed, 
in a day, is much leſs than in Norfolk; but 
generally more, even in the ſtronger ſoils, 
than is done by two men and four POP 
| horſes, in many other places. 
It has been a generally received ns even 


| among men who think liberally, and are in- 


clined to think well of the practice of plow- 
ing with a pair of horſes, that it is only · appli- 
cable to LIGHT THIN s0oIIS. But the eſtab- 
liſhed huſbandry of this e ra that 
idea to be erroneous. 

It ſtrikes me, however, een 28 Tv am 
for the practice, that, in'ſome caſes, eſpecially 


where the ſoil is DEEP AND TENDER, three 


horſes, at length, would be preferable. 


b Wat 
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But the plea held out againſt this manages 


ment is, We cannot afford it“! The truth 


E, land here has got up to the TWo-HoRsE- 
PLOW PRICE ; and tenants ſeem to be aware, 
that they cannot pay their rents, if they” ſend 


more than two horſes and one man to plow. 


| What A . e is this of the | 


2. Laying LANDS ACROSS THE. SLOPES 


or HILLS. The general practice, unleſs 


here the turnwreſt plow is in uſe, is to plow 
the fides of hills, up-and-down, laying 'the 
lands parallel with the line of deſcent, not 

obliquely acroſs it *. 


Where the $UBs01L is abforbent, this is 


perhapꝭ the moſt eligible method; the rain- 


water which falls on the land being, by this 


means, effectually prevented from making its 


eſcape, off the ſide of the hill. For, unleſs 


ridges be raiſed very high, the water, in this 
caſe, has no propenſity toward the furrows, 
on Either ſide ; its tendency, when the land, 
hie flat, being down lines lying parallel be- 


tween them: conſequently, the rain water, 


4 | which falls upon them, may run from the 


=, 


. to the" bottom = of the hill, without 9 8 


| 
\ 


4. But * che Wbt s or + Enouaxm;—Safion ar 


* 25 


5 * 1 e 
FACE. DRAIN: 4375 ing ne 

"This" cire Sende ths Ge 
method df owing e des of "hill" Webs. 
ether ineligible, where the #v $8011. is'call 
and - retentive'; and where the sURFACE | 
WATER 3 to be got tid 


„ ths lands are en ACROSS 
THE W with the r 


find its — ng the er er; 

The Error of laying the lands i in u this 
direction is evident: the rain water, which 
falls upon them; has never farther to run, 
than the width of the bed it falls on; (even 
ſuppoſing it to fall on'the upper edge) for fo 
ſoon as it is caught by an interfurrow, the 
vegetable paſture is relieved from it. 

Hence, the narrower the lands, provided 


the interfurrows be ſufficiently deep, the - 


more immediate the effect. 

The only 1NCoNVENIENCY,of laying lands _ 
acroſs the flope, is that of having the plite, on 
the lower ſides of the lands, 70 turn againſt _ 
the bill z an operation which requires a ak 
workman to do it * 
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But there is an ADVANTAGE, in his r. me- 
thod, which more than oyerbala des that in- 
conveniency. The yvuLL is always upon, 
or, nearly upon, LEVEL GROUND.z + Whereas, 
in the common direction of the lands, the 
- uphill pull is intolerable to the beaſts of 
dtaught, eſpecially to horſes ; which, through 
fear or impatience, draw by jerks, eager to 
reach the top of the hill; Dae 
themſelves and the plowman, unneet 
and rendering the Work defective- 
„The good effect of laying lands acroſs 
flopes, i is not only plauſible, i in theory, but is 
verified, by practice. I have ſeen an inſtance, 
in which land, which. had. heretofore been 
cold and poachy, improved, merely by chang- 
ing the direction of the ridges, to DRY, 
|  $0UND, PRODUCTIVE ſoil, worth nearly twice 
the rent, it * e this LOG ** 
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1. ASHES are uſed, & 
LAW bs, where great Jandties 01 turf and 
peat are burnt upon the hearth, for the double 
purpoſe of unt and MANURE; the aſhes 
being conſidered, as equiyalent to the expence 
of collecting the „ EEE 

II. MARL. This is not found, in quan- 
tity, 4: 4 of, either ih the Vale of the Vice 
1 The fl, which has been uſed 
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The waters of NewToN-DALE-WELL” 

have long been celebrated, for their virtues in 
cold-bathing; and, for ſtrengthening the 
limbs of children, they are, I believe, cele- 
brated juſtly. An anniverſary, relative to 
theſe waters, has been obſerved, time imme- 
morial; and is ſtill obſerved, by the neigh- 
bouring youth, who meet at this · ſpring, upon 

' ſome certain 3 in the ſummer months, 
to bathe ; oetic mind would add, — 
to celebrate . virtues of the water. 0 
The ſituation of this ſpring is fingularl 7 
wild and romantic: the country, on 
ſide, mountainous and barren, excepting the 
narrow dale, or cultivated chaſm, near the 
head of which the ſpring is ſituated, 7 
At the time theſe mountains enten c 
were formed, the water, it is probable, guſhed u 
out of the face of a perpendieular rock, i 
which 1 now riſes; about eighty: feet above th 
the ſpring ; but, through the. mouldering 
of the xock, and the acoumulative effect of el 
the waters, the baſe of the precipice, out le 
of which they iſſue, now reaches, With a 


3 5 1 \ 


aſcent, to near the month of the ſpring. m 
The upper part of the flope, at leaſt, has | 4 

| evidently been raiſed, by VEGETATION. and # 
FPBFRIFACTION. Had not the hand of art * 

8 | e been qui 
* o Sal 

* WI 


FM; ORE WIRE 1 


. e ſince, oy overgrowing its mouth, 
have been the cauſe of its on extinction. TX 
Theſe waters, at their ſource, are remark-" 
ably cold, and ſtrongly cnaLYBEATE to che 
ae 1 their bed of 2 2 vaſt co- 
ante, "Y | long ther emily, before th 
What is n oblervable; their PETRI- 
racrivx quality is, at the ſource, barely per- 
_ ceptible, and does not acquire its full effect, 
until they have run ſome twenty or thirty 
yards down the ſlope; about which point, 
taſte; though they ſtill continue to ringe the 
channel; the color growing Sher the” 
length of channel increaſes v. Ts 
Where 'the rill rmcely'ith no veal 
man to bau 0 nacher to incruft), it 
461488, ap „ forms 
1 This rings which is at leaſt an objec of curioſity, 
and whoſe waters may corgnin; pedical, yiftuee! wic e.. 
quire to be pointed out, is fituated about two miles from: | . 
Saltergait- inn, on .the food between PIcKeRING and | 
Warray. | * 
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1 MANURES 4 AND MANAGEMENT. 
farms an 3NCRUST AT10N., at che bottom 


its channel ; . ee to hol 
e, brim, the waters overflow; ſpread. over anc 

| ape and incraſt every thing which falls the 
in cheir way; until having found ſome hol. har 
low channel (or perhaps in a ſtate of nature diff 
having reached the face af the rock). Try 1 
form a freſh rill ; which being an | acii 
in the r e e en en endend 133 
return, along the face of the lopez} thus tab 
forming, in an undiſt bed an. + tur per 
ſemi c ne. x3; 6rd it 1 


Wherethefurkce hs bean fee hom mak, tho 
or other vegetable roduction,. the accur 

lated matter is WHOLLY. CALCAREQUS;. of 4 

a light colour, reſembling the MART or Th 

Nox ropx; except in its being diſcoloured, fro: 


more or leſs, with a chalybeat tinge, Where wit 
moſs,. liverwort, and other vegetables have ma 
been incruſted, a STONE-LIKE, SUBSTANCE. 1 


is formed: the former is called ee — this 


the latter · ſtone. 8 bee 
Az preſent he he of the fps hol ton 
lowed out, into great irregularity, by digging: not 
for,. and carrying away. the marl; leaving cith 
maſſes of tune, ter 
fent ſurface, ce one bee 


ing _—_ 05 K K 8 1. 1 * ä 


hollowneſſes within mere bundles of moſs 
and CAN by being long expoſed on 
the ſurface, | acquired a very great degree of 
hardneſs} their ſmalleſt aſperities being with 7 
fficulty broken off. 

By immerging the fragments in the marine 

acid, weakly diluted, the calcareous incruſt- 
ation is leiſurely diffolved ; leaving the vege- 
table matter, entire, and, to appearance, as 
perfect as when it was firſt incruſted ; tho 
it may have lain, locked up in that tate, a 
' thouſand, or many thouſand yes. 

| Theſe vegetable ſtones, likewiſe, have been 8 

carried away, and burnt as LIMESTONE» 

The quantity of lime, however, produced | 
| from them could not be great; but mixed 
with the aſter of the vegetables, a valuable 
manure may nevertheleſs be formed. 

In a fituation ſo recluſe, it is no 3 
this valuable ſource of manure ſhould have 
been, in ſome degree, neglected. The bot- 
dom of the dale which winds below it, does 
not appear to have been much benefited, 
either by the waters, themſelves, or the mat - 
ter which they have fornie: l. The p = 

that v Vor Has been taken; away,! 


Over and dove 
of carriage, a ſhilling a 0 
the leſſee of the royalty, for theſe calcareous 
ſubſtances ; not for the pu rpoſe of experi- 
a ment, but in purſuance of eſtabliſhed. We- 
Ace; a ſufficient ee, this, ade vir 
tue as a MANURE, , I 
III. LIME. This is, * preſent, a fa- 
vorite Manure, i in the Vale. It is uſed in- 
variably, I belieye, on every ſpecies of ſoil, 
and in moſt caſes with great ſucceſs, It ſeems 
to be, at preſent, a received idea, that the 
buſineſs of aration could not be car ied 
or ue leaſt that the preſent rents of land could 
be paid, without the aſſiſtance of lime. 
Wy is not my intention to attempt to prove, 
or diſproye, the truth af this opinion. Suffice 
it for me to fay, in this place, that I am not 
ac qusinted with any country, in which lime 
is held in ſuch nigh repute, nor where the 
manufacturing of it is ſo common a practice 
among farmers, as it is in this. Almoſt 
: every principal farmer, v upon ** 
| burns his own lime. 8 
There are, beſides, 3 ch wt 6 Gale 
ee we NET and for the gent 7 


— 
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of the Vale, where no materials as an 
are to be bad. There is an inſtance of one 
man octupying eight or ten kilns $6 burnivg 
| The LIME  HVsRAnDRY-of 855 Diſtia, 
5 E Bowe merits particular notice. as 
SONY requires the following diviſion: 2571 
Is The materials burnt, e 
— The method of burning. „ 
3. The coſt, and the felling price, L 
ä - The ſoils, and the crops to which it 
.wapohed.: e i 
3 5. The method of applying. 7 
„ On the 1 
3 of the Vale, lime is burnt ſolely 
from flones,. of different colours and con- 
textures. The ſpecies moſt preyalent arę 
a ſtrong grey LIMESTONE GRANITE ; and a 
ſpecies of blue and white MARBLE, the 
blocks, whether large or ſmall, being. blue at 
the. core, and eee toward, the 
outer ſurface, 2 Wk 18 1 96 ef 
One hundred grains « of 15 Sn 
from a lower ftratum , of PickeR ine 
CasrIE-BANE, yield fortythree grains of 
air, and ninetyfour grains of calcareous darth, 
leaving à reſiduum of fix grains; chiefly a a 
brown llt, vith a few een frag gen 
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of air, 7 ep ind A r gtains of diffo- 


luble* matter; 3 and Ulirteen and a half f grains 


The lime, e ae from the armer, is of 
2 duſky colour, and falls in rough coarſe 
GRAINS *; that, of the latter, burſts into a 
White volatile flour-like POWDER, 
The tones of different quarries are dif- 
| ferent in quality, but none of them differ 
widely from the ſpecimens above deſeribed. 
On the sour HREN HEIGHTS, the pre- 
valling material is 4 ſingular ſpecies of sor 
CALCAREOUS GRANITE, Its colour adirty 
white : its contexture reſembling the 
of white muſtard-ſeed, or the roe of fiſh, run 
together with a cement of chalk or marl +. 
The hardneſs of this fone! (if it merit the 
name) increaſes with the depth of the quarry. 


The lower blocks are uſed in building; but 
the upper ſtratum, for three or four feet 


K the foil, 1 nat a To MARL 


ſhells, iacloſed within each other, 1 


+ Ing, in contexture, the WY the 12 


r E MM. 2 


122 > © 


2.28 EEE 24 


of M 


' 4 > 


— 
8 
*, * 


4 


2 2 2 


Tons 3 5 


quarcies,” ns va _ 5 Pat | 
in any inſtance it has been applied as a'Mas 
NURE, On the contrary, it appears to be 
univerſally caſt, as an incum Wande, to 2 
bottom of the quarry -x. 
One hundred grains of abs. Many 
ank table from the middle of the quarry 
oppoſite the Lodge at New Malton, yield 
fortyfour grains of air, and ninetyſeven grains 
of calcareous earth, leaving three grains of 
reſiduum, chiefly a brown a 1 

But the ſtones of different quariies vary . 
5 in quality. One hundred grains, taken from 
1 _ e mx pong ane 
nnn too, the limeſtone rubble 


which lies between the ſoil and the rock, is much of it of 
che nature of MARL, and might in many caſes be applied, 


as ſuch, with advantage, Its effect, where it has been 5 


e from the edges of the quarries on 'Scallow- 
moor (a light loam inclining to a black moory foil) above 
Pickering, is ſtriking. The earth of this rubble is ſtrongly 
calcarequs, and its ſtones are frequently coyered with a 
white effloreſcence, which is purely. calcareous. . Great 
quantities of it might be collected; and where a fit ſoil can 
be found (by trying experiments with it on a ſmall ſcale) 
in the neighbourhood of a quarry, it would, f in all proba- 
bility, pay amply for letting on. For the bottoming of 
firmyards and dunghills, the « entire « e the foil in- 
cluliye, would be found ee 105 
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| matter. ESI 94 1 A . * 
8 in Fern DR ans 2 
bought, it ſeems, at an extravagant price, for I 
the purpoſe of burning lime; but the lime, 1 


it ts ſaid, proving of an inferior quality, a prin- 5 
cipal part of the money will be ſunk. This ft 
ſhews. the great uſe of analyſis, in aſcertain- 0 
eee ee , eee 18 
qualities of limeſtones®.. fe 
al 
v 
ir 
0! 


One hundred grains of War CHALK, 
"a from a lime quarry near Dx1ee1ieLD, 
yield fortyfour grains of air; three and a half 
grains of a ſoft mucilaginous reſiduum; and 4 
i and A W as th calcareous at 


Be # N : . Es Ty x "AFR 0 
be e e if the ſpecimen, I happened to in 
take, was a fair one, the bad quality of the lime cannot be = 
altogether owing to the ſtone ; which, by this analyſis, i is in 
far from being a bad one though inferior ta that of the pre- FE 


ceding experiment. 


1 In theſe experiments the quantity of CALCAREOUS W 
MATTER is inferred from the quantity of ARs1DUn, no = 
more of i it being precipitated, than a ſufficiency to ſhew its. 5 
goleur 5 which, in every '< caſe, was of ſnowy. whiteneſs; a 3 
principal evidence 'of its $ being a pure calcareous earth. fm: 
. The quantity of Ain and the quantity of Ut were, Mi 
* each experiment, cloſely: attended to, | e 


1 1 % Es 
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l Bunxxins. In giving che det tail | 
— eee 


ſtone, entirely, or limeſtone, lined with bricks 
26 es * kiln; the 
former tant decays; and nn by 
5 beides 8 them, in . e, 
inſtance, too tight to admit a proper quantity 
of air: no other air holes, than the * eyes: 
at which they are kindled, dae nnn. 
kilns of this diſtrict vx. 
The form of the cavity is an ee cone 
inverted, At the bottom, are generally tro 
ppoſite to each other; the cavity be- 
ing here contracted to a thin point, or narrow 
trough; the width that of the eyes. As the 
walls geo org ahora 1 1 de- 
. 10 1 r Ditdes es eh uſe, 


den ir ily ce et to ie te ue c. See 
Man Econ, Min. 2. a 


= 2 

1 

F 

2% 

i * 

| 4 

. 
m ' 
' * 
"7k 
> 
15 
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keen Seltener 0 or Petits ah vu / line; 


ing, as it riſes, Lig 
nical form; wart nf 1 me at 
more e than _ 


* 
n a. 


between the — a aiibeters of 


theſe kilns, is FO of the — de ig, gene- 


can only be demea ihe experience, in in the 
given quarry in which they are to be raiſed. 
They are ſometimes raiſed by the day; ſome» 
times by the load; but, moſt generally, the 
entire labor of burning is taken, 1 
at ſo · much a chaldron of line. 
The &reaking, of hard ſtrong goes s a la- 
borious part of the operation of limeburning. 
On the north ſide of the Vale, it is done, by 
men, with large ledge hammers ; dat, on dhe 
Malton ſide, where the ſtone is ſoft, women 
are frequently employed in breaking. 
The medium /2e is that of the two hides 
but men, burning by the chaldron, will not, 
unleſs well attended to, break them ſo ſmall: 


: . 3 | 


- 
dS hb 1 8 


15 Fi ay 9 TA VE! 5 deren n 
kiln; for unleſs the proportion of coals be 


unneceſſarily large, the ſurface, only, is burnt | 


=— line, cy remaining, a lump: ans 
3 burnt ſtone. } ber g. Hus 291 (43 9-1 11 . 
48 3. Cook. The Morelands, for che lalt fifty 


years, have furniſhed the north ſide of the 


Vale with coals, for burning lime, and for an 

inferior ſpecies of fuel. The ſeam of this 
* an _y 
ne 
Rede, be eee 5 theſe och lime 
a —5 burnt with furze, and other bruſhwood; 
but notwithſtanding the Morelands are, now, 
nearly exhauſted of coals (unleſs ſome. freſh 
diſcovery ſhould be made), the Diſtrict is 


relieved the apprehenſion of returning, 


again, to its ancient mode of burning lime. 
The Derwent, beſide an ample ſupply of 
coals for fuel, brings an inferior kind (both 
of them raiſed in Weſt Yorkſhire). for the 
purpoſe | of limeburning. The eaſtern end 
of the Vale is equally fortunate, in this re- 
ſpect, by having the port of Scarborough in 
its neighbourhood. And ſee Ix L. Nav. p. 15. 
with the quality of the coals, and likewiſe, 
W * * with the quality of the 


592 ſone: 
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8 chaldrotref lime i | 
ene of coals (the meaſures equal) may be con- 
a half to as and a half for pin ut gb 


the whole eee a: old bas 
lime. 9 TM 1 


1:46: Falling: Sowe:kindling beinginſed. at 


dhe eyes, and an extraordinary proportiontof 
coals at the bottom of the k iln, it is filled up 
with ſtones and coals, in thin alternate layers 
thoſe of tones heing five or fix inches chick; 
wich ccals in proportion; the coals, if not 


ſufficiently ſmall, being pr 
2 gravel-like ſtate ; in order Sunni cir 
— Tb ee interſtices of the 


2 ˙ dub Anh with 


kms ſcuttles, or ſhallow baſkets z: which are 


filled with ſtones, by means of an iron-tooth- 


ed rake, compoſed of four teeth, about ſix 
inches long, of a head about a foot rg and 


of a handle about four feet long. 


If ſeveral men be employed, in fling a 4 
kiln; it is common for each man to fill and 
empty his own ſcuttle. - But this is an uncer- 

. way of pro- 


— 89 ” ceeding. 


L 1 


ki 


. 2 


* 
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. : Much depends on the ay 
and evenneſs of the layer, and the due pro- 
portion of coals; to judge of this. n 
ſufficient accuracy, requires ſome experie 
and a ſteady eye; eſpecially when the nb 5 
on fire, and the cavity to be filled up is ob- 
ſcured by ſmoke. If more than one perſon 
be employed, in this caſe, it is highly pro- 
bable the work will be imperfectiy done. 

Among the ſale kilns, about Malton, there 
is an excellent regulation, in this reſpect. 
top of the kiln, by woMEN and Boys, who 
deliver them to the MASTER, OoHis foreman, 
ſtanding there to receive them, 407 his eye 
fixt within the kiln ; by which means he is 
enabled to diſtribute the ſtones and coals, 
with the greateſt accuracy. _' © 

5. Drawing. There are two Adis of 
kilns ; or rather one n a in two dit- 
ferent ways. 

A kiln which is filed, fired; ak fuffered 
to burn out, before any of its cane be 
drawn, is called a SAN DING KILN,” “ 

If the contents be drawn out, at the bot- 
tom, while the upper part is yet on fire, 
the vacancy at the top being repeatedly filled 
vp ee dee as the lime is ex- 

JT tracted 
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< DRAW KILN,” 

© Since i Sth zurning. 
of lime, draw kilns have, until of late years, 
been moſt prevalent. But, at 1 * 
ing külns are moſt in uſe.” 


The reaſons given, geh prac- 


tice, are theſe : firſt, that the lime is burnt, 
evener, in ſtanding than in draw kilns ; in the 


drawing of which, che ſtones are liable to 


hang, round the ſides of the kiln; thoſe in 
ſme middle running down, in the form of a 

tunnel; thereby mixing the raw with the 
half - burnt ſtones. The conſequence is, the 
outſide ſtones are burnt too much, the inſide 


ones too little; the ſtones, tos frequently, 


running down to the eye, in 4 half-burnt 
ſtate, Secondly, the unevenneſs of ſutface, 
left by this method, together with the obſcu- 
rity-cauſed by the ſmoke, render the filling 
difficult ; under-burnt ſtones, or an unneceſ- 
fary waſte of coals, is the inevitable conſe- 
quenee. A third argument in favor of 
ſtanding kilns is, that a greater proportion of 


well-burnt lime may be produced, from the 


dar quantity ty of ech "Ie is allowed that 


"_ 2 puter proportion of 0 but 
the 


racted at the bottom,—the kiln js termed « | 
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3 geb pig hou 
@ leſs proportion of coals is required, in the 
body of the kiln; and what, perhaps, is of till 


more conſequence, leſt heat is loſt at the top 


of this, than of the draw kilii ; which is al- 
ways uncovered, and too frequently hollow 
and full of cracks; while the top of the ſtand⸗ 


ing kiln, being piled up in a conical form, 


and cloſely covered with ſods br rubbiſh, 
collects a greater body of fire, and keeps in 
the heat more effectually. 

One circumſtance, however, relative to 
the ſtanding kiln, requires to be mentioned, 
The inſide ſhould be ined with brick. Fot 
every time a kiln, which is lined with lime- 


ſtone, is ſuffered to go out, a ſhell of lime 


peels off the inſide; by which means the 
walls are ſoon impaired; 
The lime is drown out at the * eyes,” 


with a ſhovel, and generally carried out in 


ſeuttles, or in baſket. meaſures to the cart or 
waggan:' 2 | 
Of a living Kun, the ub 18 generally 


continued, until ted aſhes begin to make 


their appearance. But ſtanding kilns are 


ſuffered to burn undiſturbed, until the fire go 


out ; except, perhaps, when the fire is rifing 


VNR the op, 2 a * W of air $4 | 
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wanted a few ſhovelfulls are drawn at either 
eye, by which means a degree of hollownes 
bs formed, and'freſh vigour given to the fire. 

From theſe circumſtances, it is plain, that 
a regulat ſupply of lime cannot be had, from 
leſs than three ſtanding kilns: one filling; 
dne burning; one drawing. The ſmaller 
burners, however have frequently only two; 
and, for a farmer, one, lrg e to > his 
farm, is ſufficient . ER 

3- CosT and Price. The ordinar wages 
for the Whole labor of raiſing, breaking, 
filling, ne N is Sr to _ a chal. 
dron. bia 221 1 

At Ann eb the ue if abe by the | 
Ls. is about 18d. The . * « lime - 

ei n . kuiln 


About Brotherton 5 1 near ar- 
— 54 from whence immenſe quantities of lime are ſent, 
to diſtant parts of the Vale of Vork; particularly toward 
| Eaſingwood; the kilns are very ſhallow! and wide ; the 
cone of materials piled above the ſurface, being, to ap- 
pearance, equal to the contents of the kiln. This renders 
the emptying of the kiln very eaſy; the lime being all 
thrown from the ſurface, or through a kind of door-way in 
che ſide; not drawn out of the eyes ; Which/ are in this 
caſe, of no other uſe than to kindle at, and to admit a ſup- 
of air. Thoſe kilas are much leſs expenſive, than the 
ilns of this Diſtrict; and more convenient. But query, 
Do t they give as much heat, with the lame quantity of 
code, 1 a taller more cylindrical kiln 90 
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kilo!” coals, with carriage from the. hook 6 to 


the kiln, about 148. a chaldron (of thirty 
buſhels) the produce, better than three for e one. 


The whole coſt about 6s, the /elling er 78. 
a chaldron. 


At PicxRRING, the . is 270 a chal- 
dron : the price of ** moor coals” and car- 


riage 16s, of © Malton coals” and carriage, 


188. The produce, if ſufficiently burat, three 
for one. : The mean coft 1 18 therefore about 


75. 6d. the ſelling prize 8s. a chaldron, The 
building and repair of kilns ; the wear of 


tools; the value of the ſtone in the quarry ; 


and, in ſome caſes, the carriage of it from 


thence to the kiln, are drawbacks upon the 
profits, which appear in the aboye calcula- 
tions. If therefore the ſtones be /ufficrently 
_ burnt; the neat profit is, in this caſts very 

ſmall &. 5 


. > 3 At 
2 Nothing, perhaps, would encreaſe brats of lime- 


burning, in #his place, more, than the kiln being filled by 


the hand of the maſter, or ſome. judicious perſon, not in- 


tereſted in a waſte of coals. It is the intereſt of men, who | 


bura by the chaldron, to underbreak the ſtones, and to 
make up the deficiency of labor with an increaſe of coals; 
which, likewiſe, will make up for neglect, or want of 
judgment, in filling. Let the ſtones be raiſed and broken 
r but let the filling be done by 


* ** Q * - 
T 13 1 


| 
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9 APPLICATION. It has already been 
pbſerved,. that lime is applied, indiſerimi- 
en to every ſpecics of 801L., 

On the lager det lands, ie vnn i 
evident. 

At Malton, it is hid on a ealcarea fil, 
| with ſucceſs. whe 

In a comparative experiment, fairly and 
accurately made, on a redſtane foil above 
Pickering, with three chaldron of lime an 
xcre ; the valge gf the lime, to the firſt crop, 
wheat, was not leſs than two quarters, an 
acre, and the ſucceeding crop of oats, (which 
now are upon the ground, Aug. 1787.) is a 
ſtill ſtronger evidence of the great utility of 
lime, in ſome caſes : in this caſe, e 
leaſt threefold. 

Nevertheleſs, it may be prudent in tho 
occupiers of the cold moiſt clays, in the bottom 
of the Vale, to line with caution. 
Its uſe to the looſe ſandy ſoils of the Weſt 
Marſhes is, I believe, fully eſtabliſhed ; yet, 
in a comparative experiment on a black moory 
foul, on clay, its effect has thus far (the third 
crop) been detrimental, rather than uſeful. 


be 


W 
couraged, and the ſtones, by paſſing under the maſter's eye 
will of courſe be rejected, if not ſufficiently broken. : 
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It ES 
improvement, but to endeavour to direct it 


to ſuitable objects. Nothing, at preſent, hut 
COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS can deter- 
mine the value of a given lime, to a given 


foil; and no man can, with common pru- 

dence, lime any land, upon a large ſcale, un- 

til a moral certainty of improvement yn 
eſtabliſhed, by experience. 5 


The prevailing cor is wheat on fw. 


It is alſo pretty generally ſet on, for rape, 
turneps, or other crop, after fodburning, and 
ſpread among the aſhes, It is alſo, not un- 
frequently, ſet on for bar/ey. But its effect, 
to the firſt crop, except of wheat or i By 1 
believe, ſeldom perceptible. 
But beneficial as lime undoubtedly is is, in 
ſome caſes, to cory, its benefit to GRASS is 
a matter in diſpute, even among the farmers 
of Yorkſhire. Incidents are authenticated in 
which, to general Ronan it =o 1 
detrimental. 
But without the affitance of — 


the judgment is at a loſs to aſcertain, with 
any degree of preciſion, the effects of Ma- 


nures. Nevertheleſs, general appearances, 
to thoſe who have a knowledge of the nature 
1 * * have their weight, © 


Y 4 It 
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It ſeems, however, to be a generally te- 


| ceived idea, that lime, which is laid on for 
graſs, is not thrown away; for, whenever 
the land is again turned up, its benefit to 


corn will have full effect. See NAT. Hers. 


5. Limins. Long as lime has been in 
common uſe, as a manure, the proper method, 


of applying it to the ſoil, is S w 


univerſally practiſed. x 
The methods of liming are various. 


The worſt in that of laying it in large 
| 1 and ſuffering it to run to jelly, before 


it be ſpread upon the land. 
Next to this is ſetting it about the 1 


ſmall hillecks;; for although theſe hillocks 2 


ſpread, before they approach the ſtate of 
mortar, this method is injudicious. 
Lime, which falls in the open air, does not 
fall to powder, but breaks into checquers, or 
| ſmall cubical maſſes; which, being once 
buried in the ſoil, may remain in it, far ages, 
without being mixt intimately with it. 
As far as experience and theory have yet 


reached, lime ought to be ſpread in a ſtate of. 


PERFECT POWDER, and be mingled, inti- 
mately with the ſoil ; and thus, by aſſimilat- 


ing the two ingredients, form with them one 


a fugh | 


Pm . ee maſs. 


„ oo PA my 


A Angle ſtone, eee 


ſphere, falls into fragments, not into poder . 
The ſmaller the heaps, the nearer they ap- 


proach to ſingle ſtones; there is a greater 
proportion of ſurface, and conſequently + 2 
greater proportion of fragment. 
It is thereſore the practice, of indicions 
butbandmen- to ſet lime upon the land, in 
LOAD HEAPS, and ſpread it over the foil out 
of carts, as ſoon as it is ſufficiently fallen. 
There is an inſtance of practice, in this 
neighbourhood, and, I believe, only one, 


which is ſtill ſuperior to that laſt mentioned. 
In this inſtance, the load heaps are turned 


over, not ſo much to finiſh the falling, as to 
gain an opportunity of burying the granulous 
ſurface of the heaps; by which means the 
fragments are at leaſt leſſened, if not reduced 
to powder. . 5 

In the MORELANDS, 4 nil . prodiice 
is ſaid to prevail. There, the heaps are inter- 
e and covered . witch wel 77 2 


| * Ttis 3 however, that much Wo - 
nature of the ſtone, from which the lime has been burnt. 


Stones of a uniform texture, as moſt marbles, are leſs liable 
to fall in granules, than ſtones which are naturally com- 
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299 MANURES AND MANAGEMENT. | 
mold” (the rubbiſh from peat and turf fuel), 
which bringing on a rapid fall, the whole is 
ſet on fire, and the ſurface kept free from 
granules, by a covering of dry aſhes, ; 

This leads to a general IMPROVEMENT in 
the method of sLAK ING LIMA: Cover up 
the heaps, whether large or ſmall, with SOIL, 
either of the field they are ſet in, or that of 
lanes or ditches, carted to them for the pur 

| poſe; and, if a ſpeedy fall be required, throw 
| dee wg As See Art. Sr, 


| page 112. 
6. Time, &c. or $PREADING, If lime be 


uſed on fallow for wheat, it is generally ſpread 
on, in July; good farmers making a point of 
barrawing it in, as faſt as it is fpread, and 
plowing it under, with a ſhallow furrow, as 
ſoon as convenient. 

F. The uſual QUANTITY ſet on is tre to 
four chaldrons an acre. 

IV. DUNG. Nothing ſufficiently notice - 
able, reſpecting this ſpecies of manure, has 
occurred to me; excepting ſome incidents 
relating to the manuring of graſs land, which 
will appear ynder the head NATURAL 
HERBAGE ; and excepting a general defici- 
ENCy In Farm-yard Economy, for which ſee 
Faxm-YArD MANAGEMENT. 
SEMINATION. 


A vo RESH IKK. 


10. 


S EMINATION. 


THE SPIRIT 3 


may haye led ſome g but, I believe, 
not one yeomare, or regular-bred farmer, to 
make experiments in the DRILL nusgAx- 
DRY ; atleaſt, not of late years. In the day 
of Mr. Tull, ſome trials were made of it; 
but the reſylts were not ſufficiently favorable 
to eſtabliſh it as a practice, 

A ſingularity in the method of ſowing 


BROADC AST is noticeable ; though not pecu - 


liarly excellent. The common way is to ge 
twice over the ground, ſowing half the ſeed 
one way, and (returning on the ſame land) 
half the other; the ſeedſman, in this caſe, 
filling his hand at one ſtep, and making his 


_ caſt at the next. But, in the method under 
notice, he caſts af every ep, and ſows the 


whole of the ſeed, at once going over. This 
method is more expeditious, than the com- 
mon way ; but it requires a ſteady eye, and 
an n band, to ſeed the ground evenly, 
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WEEDS and VER MIN. 


I. SPECIES OF WEEDS. There are, 
in this Diſtrict, men who have been ſingu- 
 hrly obſervant, with reſpect to the nature of 
WEEDS; marking their coNTINUANCE, and 
deſcribing their methods of propagation ny 
rooting, with more than botanical accuracy. 

What I principally propoſe, under the 
preſent head, is, to enumerate the SPECIES 
or WEEDS moſt noxious to the ARABLE 
' LAND of this neighbourhood, and to note 
what appears to be worthy of notice, reſpect- 
ing the different ſpecies. | 

It may be proper to ſay, that in arranging 
the ſpecies I have endeavoured to place them 
according to their DEGREES OF NOXIOUSNESS; 
whether it ariſe from their reſpective qua- 
lities, or from the quantity which prevails, 5: 
the neighbourhood of Pickering. The GR Ass88s 
and the 885 are n kept ſeparate, to 

5 ſhew, 


e 2 3 : 
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thew, with greater perſpicuity, their feveral 
| degrees of hurtfulneſs, to the arable lands of 
the Diſtrict under obſervation. wes ; 


Provincial names. 1 names. E 215 namen. 
Common thiſtle. —ſerratula, * arvenſis,— 
corn thiſtle. 
; Docken, —rumex cri -i/pus,—curled de. 
. Nettle ,—urtica dioica,—common nettle. 
Swine thiſtle, - —ſonchus oleraceus,—com- 
mon ſow thiſtle. 8 15 
Wild oat,—avena Ptus, wid oat. 
 Runſh,—/naprs arven/is,—wild muſtard. 
Runſh, —raphanus rapbuniſtrum, — wild ra- 
 Runſh,—braffica napus,—wild rape. 
_ Dea-nettle,--galeopfis tetrahit,--wild hemp. 
 Hairough, —galium aparine, —cleavers. 
Groundfil, Ho ie 
| : Chicken- 


* e + writer lay chic to iper 

racy. Linneus, whoſe ſyſtem is a wonderful exertion of 
| the human mind, with reſpect to accuracy of arrangement, 
appears to have made an evident miſtake, in the claſſifica- 
tion of this common plant. How he could be induced to 
tear it from its natural family AR DVus, and force it into 
that of ſerratula, may now be difficult to be aſcertained. I 
retain the name,—but proteſt againſt the propriety of it. 
The LinxEAN NAMES are now gone forth, throughout 
all nations; and whoever changes them is ſpeaking a lan- 
guage unknown to UNIVERSAL BOTANY, 


£377 


Provincial. — Englifh. 
90 Fan media —chickweed, | 
 Dog-finkle,—-anthemis cotula,— -maithe 
weed. | 
E enn chamomile ?—corn 
camomile. 
Cup-roe,—papererrhees,-round nooth- 
headed poppy. 


| 'Cup-roſe,--papaver dubium long ſmooth 


headed poppy. 
Bur thiftle,—carduns lanceolatut,— ſpear- 
_ thiſtle. 
| Red thiſtle, —carduus blur mark. 
__ Thiſtle, 
Swine thiſtle, — -ſonchic arvenſc,—corn ſaw- 
thiſtle. | 
| Crowfoot,---ranunculus repens,=-ereeping 
_ © crowfoot, - 
Foal foot, —tuffilago farfara, —coltsfoot, | 
potentilla anſerina, —filverweed; . 
Fat hen. chenopodium — — 
gooſe foot. 
Fat hen, —cbenopodium 2 | 
. _  goolefoot, 
 . Popple,—agrofemma githogo,—oodkle, 
; r ee Sens ns... 0 
© *_gromwell, 
3 Com bind,--polygonum anal 


ing ee | Ae 9 
| Sour- 


10 * KS HIRR E. 235 


Provincial. Linn.  E#nglife. 
: ages, cp aw: Mg — common 
ſorrel. | 
* Sour-docken,—— rams eher, — ſheep 8 
ſorrel. 
Great eee — centaures WR 
Great — — eau, arvenfi corn 
ſcabious. | 
Cuiſhia, — beracleum \Phancplium, —cow- 7 
parſnep. 
chryſanthemum ſegetum,--corn bed 
1 bunium bulbocaſtanum, — earth 
nuts, or pig nuts. 
daucus carota,—wild carrot. 
| centaurea cyanus,—bluebonnet. 
trifolium melilotus-officmalis, — melilot. 
trifolium alpeſtre, — alpine trefoil. 
Docken ,—rumex obtufifolius,--broadleaved 
dock. 


| Docken,—rumes ſenguineus, —bloody dock. 
carduus nutans,—nodding thiſtle. . 
carduus eriophorus, woollyheaded 
5ͤöͥð . p 
| thlaſpi campeſtre,—common mithridate. 
lapſana communis, —nipplewort. 
"LIM 8 e e perũ- 
gc Carla, | 


Poly- 
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2 u - Alana | 
polyganum aviculare,— 
mentba arven/is,—corn mint.” 


-  chryſanthemum dende, —oxey 


daiſey. 
—— SD. 
ranunculus acris,—common crowfoot. 
cucubalus beben, — We campion. 
8 convoluulus I — corn 
convolyulus. ses. 1 
aocbillea millefolium, —onilfoils* * | 
eee — d g 1 — meadow 
ſaſſafras. at 
lycopfis EE 8 Fi 
 Bur-docken,—ar#rum lappa,—burdock. 
antirrbinum linaria, — common ſnap- 
aca lacuſta. —corn valetian. 
reſeda luteola,—weld. 
Breckens teris aquilina, - fern. 
Crake - needle, — ſcandix pecten- Y. eneris, - — 
the pherd' s needle. 
veronica bederifolia, — -inyleaved if peed- 
well. 
ceraſtium vulatum, —common mou 
ear. 


F affiinalic,—-common fumitory. | 


eupborbia mn ſpurge. 


ana- 


EI, > 2 


- YORKSHIRE. 
Provincia Linnean. _ EngliÞ. 
_. - andgallis ue - —pimpernel. 
lago germanics,—commeneudyyped. 
eupbraſia odentites,—red eyebright. 
inproberizredicate,-+100 . 
weed. 


 myoſotis ſcorpioides, nden maus 


earl. 

"ola on crammbo ranke. : 
prunella vulgaris, —ſelfheal. 
Quicks,—rriticum repens,—couchgrals, 
feſtuca duriuſcula, hard feſcue. 


White graſs, —holcus CI en | 


: graſs; 

avena elatior = tall oatgraſs. 
agroſtis alba,—cre eeping bentgraſs * 
alapecurus agreſtis, — field foxtail. 

Droke, —ialium temulentum,—darnel. 
dactylis glomerata, —or chardgra ON 

White grals, — Bolcus lang! oo ew 

ſoftgraſs. : 1 „ 


Aſh, -fraxinus excelj 


# 


Af « trenuls—rembing po- 5 


White thorn, dg 2 — | 


hawthorn... 
Black * 


* 
— 


1 * - 
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* 
J * 
* * 
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Provincial L innean. 94 1 D 1 5. A 
Briar —rf lar 5 Ne Deommen bram- 


e cxfiur —dwar Banks," 
35 6 "whin,—r9a ping ima, —burnet roſe, 

. Ruſtbugn noni arvenſis e 

25 feſthittoc. * CIS 
Ruſtburn, — enonis repens, = _ - trfling reſt- 
hatrow., © 

II. THE MEANS OF EXTIRPA- 
TION.” There are two ways of extirpating 
weeds from AR ABLE LAND: Ke allowing, 

and by weeding, 

I. By the term FALLOWING, is meant 
repeated plowings, harrowings, &c. between 
the « crops ; whether theſe plowings, &c. be 
given in two, in twelve, or in — 5 
months. tex OT, 
There 3 are ſeveral ſpecies of of weeds, which 
cannot be wholly overcome, without fallow- 
ing. Weeds, which propagate their ſpecies, 
by SUCKERS FROM THE ROOT, are invigorat- 
ed, by a /ingle plowing ; which, by giving a 
freſh ſupply of air and openneſs td the ſoil, 
"gives freedom to the Tac kers; "and, 0% de- 
Rtroying th the ſeed weeds in. the or peration, the 
ſuckers : are left in cm of the foil: and 


' whoever attempts to overcome robt weed: 
: | . with 


* 


eB ads 536 


F- 


with the hoe, may be ſaid to be anacquainted 8 
with the practice of huſbandry. Te 
The coNTINVANCE. of a fallow, and the 
* of plowings requiſite, depend on the 
ſeaſon, and on the number and the nature of 
the weeds, to be deſtroyed. If the ſpring 
ſeaſon be found inſufficient to effectuate the 
purgation, — take the ſummer, and even the 
autumn, the winter, and the enſuing ſpring, 
rather than crop an under-worked allow, - 
which 1 is but little ſuperior to a ſingle plow- 
ing. One ſtirring, towards the clole, is fre- 
quently 1 more yaluable, than two or three 
plowings at the outſet. To begin a fallow, 
withaut continuing it, until its intention be 
fully accompliſhed, is throwin g away labor, 
unprofitably. 1 
2. By WEE DINO, is meant the act of de- 
ſroying or checking weeds, while the crop 
is growing, to prevent their preying upon 
the ſoil, and propagating their ſpecies by 
ſeeding ; whether the opera be pe | 
ed with the hoe, the /padle, the Ly or the 
band alone. En, „ | 
| Next to the plow and harrow; the nor 1 
the moſt deſtructive to feed weeds ; 7. but the 
hoe ought not, in any caſe, to be relied on: | 
the HAND; alone, ou 4" to a the e r. i 
8 


* 
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oo 
ky 20 


weeling : and the /ater this is given, ſo that 
the crop be not materially injured by the 
operation, the more value. will ed its 
effect. * 


ef che fallow. One additional weeding is 
given at a ſmall expence ; and without it, 


perhaps, thoſe which preceded were of little 
| benefit. One weed left to ſpread its ſeeds, 
this year, may be the caule of a A ed, the 


next. 
n. VERMIN. "The different ſpecies of 
vermin, which have more Ser excited 
notice, in this * 8 
Mice. 
2. Rats. 

$044 as: 1. Br Mid. 555 

1. Mick. The mouſe rivals che „ 


in miſchie vouſneſs toward the farmer. In 
the field, the harn, and the dairy, mice are 


equally troubleſome and deſtructive. In the 
field, the quantity of deſtruction is not eaſily 


to be aſcertained ; but it is probably much | 
greater, than the unobſervant are aware of. 
At ſed time, and at harveſt, they not only 


feed freely upon corn, but fill their granarics 
with} 80 as — reſource in leſs eee ſeaſons®. 


Much 
Ses ins. Ebbs. Iden 26, for a remagable i 


dance of this, 1 g * * 


The cloſe of thisperation is fimilar to that 


== 842 2 
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Much care is beſtowed on Fw « deftrudtion of 
moles ; and it might be worth while to en- 
deavour to leſſen the number of field mice, 
which, I am of opinion, are in their nature 
more injurious to the farmer than moles are. 

In the rick yard, the barn, the dwelling 
houſe, the garden, and the nurſery ground, 
their miſchievouſneſs is too obvious to be 
overlooked, and the utility of leflening their. 
number, in theſe places, is too well known 2 
to require an enumeration of facts to prove it. 
The method of deſtroying mice is a ſub · 
ject, not unworthy bf the attention of any 
man, who is intereſted in rural affairs. - If 
ſome art, or ſome natural enemies, were not | 
employed, in lefſening their number, the en- 
tire ſupply of human food would not be ſuf. - 
ficient to ſupport them. Even in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, I have heard it intimated, by a man 
whoſe obſervations are frequently juſt, that 


8 * . = 2 _ _ hy 1 9 
; IS ga ah: rig ces F * Cty ay: * 
aan . ²— . . ˙⅛˙⅛vꝙsr r ˙·¾ n a 3 5 


22 * 
it is a diſputable point, whether the mouſe or 
the tithe man ay greater eur to the 
farmer * „ 41 5 
23 be 
| + This idea, however, is more applicable, mY a graſs land 1 
country, where corn, deing leſs in quantity able | 90 
to be deſtroyed ws mice, than it is, in an Baue country, | $ 
== PR "I . 
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The barn and the ſtackyard ' are uſually put vol 
under the care of the cat: to ſet a mouſetrap, | 50 


in a barn full of corn, has generally been K. 
| confidered as a thing ſo unlikely to be ef. 
Y fective, that it has ſeldom perhaps been tried: 

I have neyer met with an inſtance of it ; ex- 
eepting one in this Diſtrict ; in which its 


fucceſs has been extraordinary. A barn, 1 
which for many years had been remarkably for 
1 5 infeſted with mice (notwithſtanding a nu- FI 
| merous guard of cats), has, by a proper uſe pat 
3Þ " WE traps, been 1 in 1. manner e am * 
We 1 them. Ag pla 
| 8 kavibe been ohlbives; during long ex- day 
| perience, that theſe miſchievous animals, un- 4 
| contented with their deſtruction among the 8 
corn, — attacked leather, greaſe, or other 3 
animal food, which happened to be left in be 

the barn,—traps were ſet in their runs, and 
+ hiding places, and baited with theſe ſub- of 
ftances. The ſuccefs was every thing to be pe 
deſired; for although a total extirpation has fen 
| not taken place, an annual ſaving of ſome _ 
i of corn has been the conſequence. _ 
5 | Under 
eg che px portion of corn is greater ;+—where the barn m 


is oftener emptied —und where pillar ſtack frames, and 
pita granaries, are generally more in uſe, | 


FR... 


TC Sha 


Under W a that it Was a CHANGE or. 
roop which, in the barn, conſtituted the bait, 
the ſame principle was applied, in the cheeſe 
chamber, and with the ſame ſucceſs. Here, 
traps, baited with corn, were taken with 

avieny... a. 
In the carden, 5 71 was \s obſerved, a 1 
depended on the ſeaſon of the year: there- 
fore, here, natural! hiding places were ſought 
for; and if convenient ones could not be 
found, artificial ones were made, in different 
parts of the garden; with logs, ſtones ſet up 
hollow, on- edge, boards, &c. In theſe hiding 
places, a variety of foods are laid, for ſeveral 


days, whenever mice become troubleſome 3 


and whatever food is preferred, wh that 
traps are baited. 7 
By theſe means, the entire premiſes _ 
been kept almoſt wholly free from mice. 
| While the number is great, various kinds 
of traps may be uſed, provided they be pro- 
perly baited: for taking a remaining artful 
few, the common ſteel trap, adapted to the 
6ze of the mouſe, has been found to. be, the 
moſt effectual. 


2. RATs. 3 an 5 


Wilen ee is difficult to be taken by ſtra- 
2 4 tagem: 
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$14 WEEDS AND VERMIN. 
tagem: in farm homeſteads, fituated | near 
water, it is become almaſt impoſſible to keep 

down their numbers, In every country, 
they are a growing evil ; not only in Rural 
Econottiy, but in manufacture, and in do- 
meſtic life, Should their numbers continue 
to increaſe; with the ſame rapidity they have 
done kce the prefent breed got footing in 
the iſland, they will, in no great length of 
time, become a ſerious calamity, They are, 
perhaps ar preſent, m herd of public at- 
tentian. 

3. Docs, un ne antipathy 
to dogs, that J claſd them here among 
vermin. 1 am led to it, by facts, which, 
though not extraordinary, ought pond gene- 
rally known. 

A few years age, the whole country was 
alarmed, with the apprehenſion of canine 
MADNEsS, A confiderable proportion of the 
dogs, kept in it, were actually mad. Much 
tive ftock, and ſeveral perſons, were bitten, 
Fortunately, however, thus far, none of the/e 
have been attacked, by that horrid diſorder ; 
but they till live under the dreadful appre - 
henſion of their being, every day, liable to be 


, , = * 


{ 
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ln the courſe of laſt winter (bey the 


value of HEEP WORRIED BY DOGS, in this 


townſhip alone, was calculated at near one 
bundred pounds. A ſmall farmer, whoſe 
entire ſtock did not amount to more than' 


forty, had thirteen ſheep, and eleven Werne 
worried i in one night. 


Theſe 


Since writing the above, no leſs than ſeven perſons 
were, in this place, bitten by one dog! Much live ftock 
has alſo lately been bitten. In a neighbouring village a 
calf, which had been bitten, was ſeized with madneſs, and 
dit the perſon who had the care of it. 
wn dgyravates the Reft-mentioned inflance. Is that 
the perſon, to whom the dog belonged, -kney that he had 


been bitten, a few weeks before, yet ſuffered him to 8 
Jooſe, though urged. to the contrary. Surely, on culprits 


like this, ſome ſevere penalty, or ſome ſevere puniſhment, 
£ ought to be inflictable. A general law againſt every man, 

ne AE 
have a good effect. 

If the practice of worming be realty ed in Pe 
venting the miſchiefs of canine madneſs, a ſevere penalty 
js due from every owner of a dog, which * not under - 
gone ſo ſalutary an operation. 

Several inſtances are related of perſons, to whom canine 
madneſs has proved fatal, in this neighbourhood. And the 
inſtances of live ſtock, which have ſuffered ha the lane 
n, are innumerable, 
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3% WEEDS AND VERMIN. 


. Theſe are not mentioned as ſingular facts: 
. every Diſtrict, and almoſt every year, afford 


inſtances of a ſimilar nature; nor do 1 men- 


tion them ta excite a momentary indignation, . 
in the breaſt of the reader; but in hopes 
that they may be inſtrumental, in rouſing 


the humanit ', of thoſe, who have it in their 
power, to mitigate the Gender. d leſlen the 
quantity of evil. 

The quantity of human food, which is 
aqnually waſted on uſeleſs dogs, is itſelf an 
object of national attention. When the 
horrors of canine madneſs, the wanton tor- 


ture of innocence, and the wanton deſtruc- 


tion of one of the firſt neceſſaries of life are 
added, the object becomes of the firſt con- 
cern to the nation. Who, even in theſe 


days of Public Economy, would think ten 


thou ſand pounds a year ill beſtowed, i in doing 
away ſuch an accumulation of public evil? 2 
Vet who does not know that, in doing it 
away, ten times ten thouſand a year might 
be drawn into the national treaſury! Let 
not the patriotiſm of Princes, the ability of 
Miniſters, or the wiſdom of Parliament, be 


ſpoken of, in this country, until a naTIONAL 


ABSURDITY, fo glaringly obvious, be re- 
moved. . is 
There 


A 
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There are men whom - friendſhip inclines 


to the cauſe of the dog. Far be it from me 
to damp the flame of friendſhip. Rut is not 
the lamb equally, at leaſt, entitled to our 
friendſhip? Who ſees the little innocent 
dragged to the ſlaughter without regret; 
and who, without remorſe, could ſee one 
lying mangled in the field, half alive, half 


eaten ap. by 2 mercileſs, yet befriended 


dog ?. 
But the operation of a tax u pon dogs would, 
probably, be different to what is generally 


conceived. I am of opinion, that, were ſuch 


a tax to be laid on judiciouſly, the imme- 


diate deſtruction of dogs would be incon- 


fiderable, The tie of affection muſt be weak 
which a ſhilling, a year, would diſſolve: even 
the poor man's dog would die a natural death, 
under thoſe eaſy circumſtances. But what 
poor man would think of paying, even a 
| ſhilling a year, for a dirty troubleſome puppy, 
for which he had not yet conceiyed any par- 
ticular affection? Thus the number of dogs 
would, a and e de- 
creaſe. | 

In fix or ſeven years, the tax would require 
an advance: its _ productiveneſs would be 


leſſened, and the rearing of apother claſs of 


dogs 
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dogs would require prevention. In @ few 
years more, it might receive its final advance. 
The productiveneſs of the tax. ought not 
to be conſidered, as the primary object of 2 
tax upon dogs. The removal of the public 
evils, which have been enumerated, ſhould 
de at leaſt jointly conſidered. Five ſhillings 


a head would reduce the number of dogs ; © 


and would, perhaps, be found, on experience, 
to be more productive than a lower tax, 


. 
5 
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NO DEPARTMENT of Rural Economy 
diſtinguiſhes the vox T HER N, from the M1D- 
LAND, and SOUTHERN parts of the Ifland, 
ſo much, as the method of Harveſting. 
And, perhaps, no Northern Diftrit is more 
ſtrengly marked, with this diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic, than that which 1 is now under 
ſurvey. 
1. Cutting corn MY the fickle, 
. n corn with the ſithe. 
| I, THE 
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I. THESICKLE. It is probable that nine 
tenths of the corn, which is cut with the 
fickle, in this kingdom, is cut by men. In 
Surrey and Kent, a woman may ſometimes be 
- ſeen with a ſickle in her hand. In Norfolk, 
it is a fight which is ſeldom or ever ſeen. 
Here, it is almoſt equally rare to ſee a ſickle 
in the hand of a man ; reaping—provincially, 
2 . A being almoſt entirely done by 
WOMEN. # 
Three women and ove man make» ſett ; 
who, of a middling crop, do an acre, a day. 
If corn be thin, a man will bind after four 
women; if very thick upon the ground, he 
requires a boy to make bands for him. 
women to throw their handfuls into; but, in 
general, they lay the corn in reaps,” of 
about half a ſheaf each ; the binder gathering 
it up carefully, againſt his legs, in the man- 
ner wheat-ſtraw is uſually gathered on the 
thraſhing floor. This is much the beſt way 
(though ſomewhat more troubleſome) ;- the 
corn being, by this means, bound up tight 
and even, and the ſheaves made of an * 
ſize. a 
The RO woman, in W is 
tod. of a man 2s. Thus wheat, which in 


Surrey 
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Surrey would coſt 108. to 128. and which, in 
any country I have obſerved in; would coſt 


78. or 88. is here cut for 48. 6d. an acre, 
But the ſaving of ſo much, an acre, is far 


from being the only advantage, arifing from 


the practice of employing women in the work 

of harveſt. The number of hands is in- 
creaſed ; the poor man's income is raiſed ; 
the pariſh rates are in conſequence leflened 3 
and the community at large are benefited, by 
an increaſe of induſtry, and an acquiſition of 


health. How conducive to this are the em- 
ployments of huſbandry, compared with thoſe 


of manufacture! And the work of Harveſt, 
ſo far from being thought a hardſhip, is, by 
women who have been bred to it, confidered 


as a relaxation to domeſtic confinement, * 


leis agreeable employments. 481635 
Wnurar and RYE are ſet up in Guicks — 


provincially “ ftooks,” — of twelve or ten 


ſheaves each; two of which ure; invariably 


uſed as hood-ſheaves''; for hoeding, cap- 
ping, or covering the heads of the reſt. 
Twelve ſheaves are termed a ſtook; in 


which wheat, formerly, was generally ſet up; 


but unleſs the ſtraw be long, two ſheaves are 
not equal to the fafe covering of ten. It is 


therefore, now, the more geneial practice, to 


ſet 
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ſet them up in cc tens; 8 ' by Which mea n 
they are much more effectvally covered. 


In the ſouth of England, the covering of 


wheat is never practiſed; here, wheat is 
never left, a day, uncovered. | Both practices 
are wrong. In fine weather, the ears of corn 
cannot be too much expoſed to the ſun and 
des; if the grain be thin, even a flight 


ſhower i is of great benefit to it. In a rainy 


ſeaſon, they cannot be covered too cloſely. 
Therefore, in the covering of wheat, as in 
1 other departments of huſbandry, the farmer 
ought to be directed by the ſeaſon ; not by 
any bigot cuſtom of the” hater ond 7 47 
6 ferm nnn; ne 

II. SITHE. In the ſouthern ny midland 
- corn is invariably mown outward, 
and dried in ſwath. Here, it is as invariably 
moum agen the JOE Cori; OP ern in 
n i 


The mechocd of ſheafing varies. "pd 


the Wolds, the prevailing mech is to bind 


the ſheaves, in the uſual banding place, and 


to ſet them up, a I “ ſtooks. This is termed 
* binding ;''—a practice which keepin to be 
"Os in the Vale. 
But formerly, the invariable practice was, 
and the prevailing practice ſtill is, here, to tie 
| 5 them 
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weedy, or full of cultivated graſs at * 
bottom, is a moſt admirable practice. 
1. In Mowins corn for ſheafing, 3 
95 three points (ſimilar to that of two points 
uſed in Kent, and in mowing corn into ſwath) 
is generally placed over the ſithe, to collect 
the corn, and aſſiſt in ſetting it up ſtraight, 
but ſomewhat leaning, againſt the ſtanding 
corn. If corn ſtand fair, a man wan Themes, 
how to ſet his cradle, and uſe his fithe, will 
{et it up with great evenneſs and regularity. 
If corn be ſomewhat diſordered, yet mowable, 
a bow (funilar to that uſed in moſt countries + 
for mowing corn outward) is affixt to * 
the, for the ſame purpoſe. 


The mower is followed 'bya is ts 
makes bands, and lays out“ the corn into 


ſheaf. This ſhe does, either with the hands 
alone, or with a ſhort- headed, ; long-toothed | 
take; and, when a ſheaf is collected, throw- 
ing itdextrotfly into the band, with her foot 
without touching it with her hands; «nd, 
ae. without the f W of 


pes. 
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| Niooping. If the crop be large, the woman 
has generally a boy to make bands for her. 
A man, or a ſtout boy, follows to tie and 
Ga ſheaves ; mit the crop be thin, 
2. $ETTING UP SINGLETS To do this 
properly, and expeditiouſly, there is an art 
and dexterity requiſite, which can only be 
learnt from praftice. The band being looſely 
tied, at about the ſame diſtance from the 
| head of the ſheaf, as it uſually is from the 
butts, the binder lays hold of the ears, with 
both hands, immediately above the band, 
and ſtrikes the ſheaf down pretty hard upon its 
butts ; in order to give it a flat even baſe. 


One hand (the right for inſtance) is then 


looſened, and inſerted edge - way into the 
middle of the butts. The- body, with the 
arms in that poſture, is thrown forward, and 
brought round with a ſweep to the right: 
| thereby ſpreading the butts of the right-hand 
fide of the ſheaf. The ſituation of the hands 
is then changed: the right is placed upon. 
the ears, the left within the ſheaf, bringing 
them round with a ſweep to the left, leaving | 
the ſheaf a hollow cone. 

If the face, in this operation, be turned 
toward the north, and, i in the laſt ſweep, an 

Vox. I. Aa opening 
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opening or breach beleft toward the ſouth, the 
rays of the ſun will have adniiflion,to keep 


the ground dry within, and am yd wind i in 


drying the inner ſide of the heaf. 
Theſe particulars may, on paper, per 
| tedious; but, in practice, an expert hand 


will go through n in a few ſeconds of | 


time. 
There is, wes; a much readier way 
of ſetting up ſingle ſheaves ; - namely, by 


lifting them as high as the arms will con- 


veniently reach ; and bringing them ſmartly 
to the ground, with a jerking motion. This 


- ſpreads the butts ; but does not give the de- 


firable hol/owneſs ; nor the firnmeſe which | is 
requiſite 1 in windy weather. 
When the ſinglets are dry enough, for 


carrying, they are“ bound, ""* rad 11 
banding place, _ 


3. In BinDING ancks rü shed hig 


upon the ground, about a foot from the ſxirts 

of the ſinglet; which is pulled over upon it, 
and bound in the common manner. The 
original band of the firſt ſheaf is pulled off 


for the ſecond; ſo that, without an accident, 


the firſt band, only, is required to be made, at 
the time of binding. This renders the ope- 


ne tedious 1 ſogget 
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The ſheaves, when [0 are e collected 
into heaps, and carried on the day of binding; 1 
or are ſet up in ſhucks, as accidents or conye- 
niency may require &. ED 

4. If the corn be tc BOUND,” Fe THE 
TIME, OF MOWING, it is ſet up in SHUCKS ; 3 
in which it ſtands until it be fit for carrying. 

This i is leſs troubleſome, than firſt tc gait- 
ing and afterwards binding“ it. And if 
the corn be ripe, and the bottom be tolerably 
free from weeds, it is, perhaps, the more 
eligible method, for corn which is cut with, 
the 1 hb. 

But, for under-ripe, or weeds corn, thoagh 
cut with the fithe ; and for all oats and fer 
which are cut with the s1cx LER; © gaiting” is 
here denied. as eſſentially neceſſary. Corn 

0 9 OW cut 
* Gan This die is probably of Scottiſh 
| extraction. In the dialect of the Engliſh language, now 


uſed in the Highlands of Scotland, where this practice is 
much in uſe, “ GAIT” is the ordinary name, (or the eſta- 
dliſhed pronunciation, ) of the or. In the dialect of the 
Celtic langhage, likewiſe in uſe there, ſingle ſheaves ſetup, 
as in this practice, are called GouRAcs from gour, a 
goat, —gourac, a little goat ;=the diminutive of gour. 
Hence, there ſeems to be little doubt of the name having 
been taken from the animal. © But whether the Saxon Scots 
borrowed the practice, and the name, from the Celts, or the 


Celtic Scots from the Saxons, may, now, be difficult * 
trace. 


— 
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cut with the fickle lies ſtraightet, and cloſer, | 


in the band, than mown corn ; which, being 
more or leſs ruffled, with the fithe or the rake, 
does not bed fo cloſely in the band; the air 
thereby gaining a more free nr: onpeoh into 
the center of the ſheaf. 8 

If barley be ſhort upon the ground, free 
from weeds, and well headed (eſpecially the 
four=-rowed barley or © big”), it is difficult 
to be gaited; the heads of the ſheaves 


being too bulky, and the butts not ſufficiently 


ſo, to form a baſis broad enough to ſupport 
them. Its ſlippery nature, alſo, renders it 
difficult to be kept in a looſely tied band. 
Barley, therefore, is more commonly bound 
after the ſithe, than oats are. But when it 
runs much to ſtraw, and is weedy, or full of 
graſſes at the bottom, gaiting becomes eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to accurate management. Bar- 
ley is more liable, than any other grain, to take 


damage in the field; and every means of 


forwarding its drying, thereby ſhortening the 


length of time between the cutting and the 


carrying, ought to be employed. 
Shucks of oats and barley, bound after the 


ſithe, are generally left uncovered, until the 


time of carrying. If, however, the ſeaſon 
be ren and the heads be pretty well 


weathered, 


+ fo ws PH 
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weathered, while the butts are yet under dry, 
it is well to put on hood ſheaves, and thereby 
guard the grain from wn | 
to the weather, 


GENERAL OB8ERVAT1ONS on HARVEST- 
ING BARLEy and OATS. 


The COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES of 
harveſting. barley and oats, in ſheaf, are nu- 
merous. The waſte, throughout, is leſs; 
the corn, eſpecially in gaits, is, at once, got 
out of the way of the weather; the labor of 
carrying, houſeing, or ſtacking, is much leſ- 
| ſened ; much barn room is ſaved; the labor 
of thraſhing is leſs ; the ſtraw, if the harveſt 
prove wet, makes much better fodder ; and, 
under this circumſtance, the corn preſerves 
its color, in ſheaf, incomparably better, than 
it does in ſwath. 

The apparent inconveniency of Hallie 
corn in ſheaf (I mean that which muſt ſtrike 
every one who has not duly conſidered the 
ſubject, and compared the nature and the 
quantity of labor, ſeparately, requiſite to 
each of the two methods of Harveſting) is 
the increaſe of labor, at the autſet, — if 
the laying out, and the binding, be done by 

Aa 3 women 
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women and boys, or by men who cannot 
mow (which is almoſt invariably the caſe) 
the buſineſs of mowing goes on the ſame 
pace, or nearly the ſame pace, as it would 
have done, had the corn been mown into 
ſwaths. Beſides, the repeated turnings, 
which frequently are requiſite, and the cock- 
ing, which always is neceflary, are entirely 
excluded, by binding. 

Upon the whole, it is evident, that the 
quantity of men's labor is diminiſhed, not 
Increaſed, by the practice of Harveſting in 
ſheaf. If, to this advantage be added, the 
eaſe and expedition, in the buſineſs of carry- 
ing (the moſt important buſineſs of harveſt, 
and that which requires the quickeſt diſ- 
patch), we may fairly conclude, that, by 
Harveſting in ſheaf, the labor, the anxiety, 
and the hazard of harveſt are leſſened ; while 
the quality, and conſequently the value, of | 
the produce is increaſed, 

My own practice having been in Diſtricts, 
where Harveſting, in ſwath, is the univerſal 
cuſtom, I had conceived, that the practice of 
Harveſting, in ſheaf, was only adapted to 4 
country tbin of corn; and that it was alto- 
gether impracticable, in what is called a coxx 

COUNTRY. But the WOLDS of this Diſtrict 
leave 
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lagi no room for ſuch a conjecture. The 
Yorkſhire Wolds are nat only a corn country, 
but the farms are many of them of extraor- 
dinary ſize: nevertheleſs, it is the invariable 
practice of that Diſtrict to harveſt barley 
and oats, in ſheaf. One man, a few years 
ago, grew between three and four thouſand 


quarters of oats and barley,—e "oy buſhel of 


which wes harveſted in ſheaf. 


I am too well aware of the difficulty of | 


changing the cuſtom of a country, torecom- 
mend to any man, who farms in a ſouthern 
Diſtrict, to attempt to harveſt all his corn, in. 
ſheaf, without regard to the weather, or the: 
ſtate of the ſeaſon. But I will not heſitate 
to recommend, to every man, who has barley 
or oats to cut, in a wet- ſeaſon, or in a late 
harveſt, to harveſt them in ſheaf. 5 

In Surrey, and other counties, where mown. 
corn is laid ſtraight in ſwath, there would be 
no difficulty in harveſting it, in ſheaf, The 
corn might be mown outward, in the uſual 
manner, and ſheaved out of ſwath ;- which 
is, perhaps, upon the whole, a better method 


of ſheafing, than that Which has been de- 


ſeribed, as the practice of this Diſtrict. 

Ihe great art of laying corn ſtraight with 

the fithe, whether it be mown inward or 
Aa 4 outward, 
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_ ſhould be embraced. ' 


. eee, 


clined toward the ſtanding corn: thus, in 

mowing outward, the left hand and the left 
foot ought to go ſomewhat foremoſt: on the 
contrary, in mowing inward; the right fide 
ought to precede. Much depends upon 
ſetting the cradle, or the bow ; which ſhould 
be ſo ſet, as to take the whole of the corn, cut 


at each ſtroke, without interfering with the 


ſtanding corn, The ſithe, in mowing, ought = 
to be brought well round to the left, as if 
for the intention of throwing the corn be- 
hind the mower, To allow for this length 
of ſweep, the ſwath ſhould not be taken too 
wide ; nor, in ravelled corn, ſhould the ſithe 


| be too long. 


By a little practice, 8 


handle their ſithes, and whoſe diſpoſitions 


incline them to oblige, might, in any country, 
ſoon be rendered ſufficiently perfect, in the 
art of laying oorn ſtraight, in ſwath ; or of 
ſetting it up ſtraight, and evenly, agginſt the 
ſtanding corn. In exerciſing theſe, young 
women might, at the ſame time, be taught 
to lay out the corn into ſheaves, and ſtout lads 
to ſet them up fingly. A leiſure opportunity 
The outſet ſhould be 
conſidered as a matter of amuſement. A 

| e 
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fow acres, this year, might be an inducement 
to extend the practice to a greater number, 
the next. The art once acquired, it would 
de ready to be applied, on a large ſcale, when- 
ever a wet ſeaſon, or a backward harveſt; 
ſhould _ | 


13. 
FARMYARD MANAGEMENT. 


I. BARN MANAGEMENT. The ſub- 
diviſions of this * which are not iceable 
here, are, 

1. Binding the firaw. - 

2. Winnowing the corn. 
1. BIN DIG STRAW. Straw, of every 
kind, is bound upon the thraſhing floor. 
This, when ſtraw is not uſed at the time of 
thraſhing, would, in any country, be good 
economy. Straw in truſſes is much better 
to move, lies in leſs room, and retains its fla- 
vor longer, than looſe ſtraw does. In a 
country where cattle, in winter, are univer- 


|  fally kept in the houſe, and foddered at 


Rated mealtimes, the binding of firaw be- 
comes 
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comes. eſtential to good management. Each | 
truſs-provincially, : fold contains an am- 


ful (chat is, as much as the arms can conveni- 

ently fold); and this, is the uſual meal for 4 

pair of cattle. Thus the buſineſs. of ** fod- 

dering” is facilitated, and a waſte of ſtraw 

Erg | „ . 

WINNOWIN G. Under the article 
eee the preſent practice of win- 
nowing, with the © machine- fan, was men- 
tioned. All that remains to be done, here, 
is to endeavour to give ſome! general rule, for 
the method of uſing it. 

Practice, only, can teach the minutiæ of 
the art, which, though here ſo prevalent, is 
far from being well underſtood. The com- 

plexneſs of the machine is ſuch, that laborers, 

in general, are ignorant of the means of ad- 
juſting it; and let its conſtruction be ever ſo 
perfect, much depends on regulating it, pro 
perly, for different kinds of grain as well as 
in ſetting it, MO truth, for * — 
ſpecies. Nen ts 
The outlines of. hn tas: in ate 
ſtrength of the wind, to a due and regular 
ſupply. of the giyen contents of the, hopper; 
and in adjuſting the ſeveral regulators, in ſuch 
manner, as to ſeparate the Gals: the wn” 
an 
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and the grain, with the greateſt poſſible, ex- 


aftneſs. 

Wheat is generally run twice through. he 
; machine or mill; but, with a good machine, 
properly regulated, and deliberately fed, it 
may be made marketable, by running it once 
through. Barley and oats are ſeldom put 
through, more than once. And beans or peas 


may be cleaned, as faſt as a man can ſupply 
the hopper with them, 


Superior advantages, of this ſpecies of fan, 


are diſpatch, the ſaving c of the labor of one 
man, and the preſervation, of the health of 


thoſe who are employed, The fail fan, — the 


common winnowing fan of the kingdom at 
large, requires one perſon to turn, one to 
' riddle or © heave,” and one to fill the riddle 

or ſcuttles ; z. and, for this ſett, ſeyen or eight 


quarters of wheat is a hard day's work. Twa. 


perſons, with a. machine fan, properly ſet, 
and properly ſupplied, will winnow the {ame 
quantity, in half a day. The fan, itſelf, ſug⸗ 
plies the place of the pe rſon. . who, riddles; 


and all the labor, Which is neceſſarily, be- 


ſtowed, on che difficult work of ſeparating 
the one continuous heap, into Sorn, chaff, 


and capes, = and 2 the intermingled 


oy down, a 1 and again, to eee 
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to one or other of thoſe We, is entirely | 
ſaved. ; 
II. YARD MANAGEMENT requires | 
to be ſubdivided, i in this caſe, __. 64 
1. Expenditure of ſtraw. 2” 4 

2. Raiſing yard manure. — _ 
1. EXPENDITURE OF STRAW. 'In the 
Vale, and the Morelands, cattle are, almoſt 5 


univerſally, kept tied up in houſe s or hovels, 


or under ſheds, which, if the aſpect be good and 
the ends properly ſheltered, are preferable to 
cloſe houſes. Warmth and dryneſs are doubt- 
leſs of great advantage to cattle, in winter ; 
eſpecially to lean firaw-fed cattle; which 
cannot bear the ſeverity of weather, ſo well 
as cattle whoſe keep is higher. But, in this, 
as in moſt things, there js a medium to be 
obſerved. The hair of cattle, kept in a cloſe 
warm houſe, naturally grows thin, and peels 
off, prematurely ; expoſing the cattle, when 
turned out to graſs in the ſpring, to a degree 
of unneceſſary hardſhip, which, in its effect, 
is perhaps frequently worſe, than expoſing | 
W 1 in an open yard, in the winter months. 
The warmth of the cattle, however, a ap- 
pears to be, here, only a ſecondary object: 
the SAVING OF FODDER ſeems to he the 
principal motive, for tying up cattle of every 
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kind, in winter; ; by which means, almoſt 
every ſtraw is eaten; the cattle frequently 
lying without litter, upon the bare floors of 


- their ſtalls. Twenty or thirty! head of cattle 


are kept, here, on the ſame quantity of ſtraw, 
which, in moſt corn countries, is allowed to 
be picked over, by eight or ten. 

The dung drops into a 3 trench, 

which is cleaned every day, while the cattle 
are out at water, or in the fields at graſs. 

© Stalled cattle are uſually foddered, four 
times a day: in the morning ; again in the 
forenoon; a third time when they are taken 


up from watering ; and, finally, in the even- 


ing. The beſt of the ſtraw is given to the 
young ſtock, the inferior ſort to oxen. Cows 


are chiefly kept on hay, even when they are 


dry of milk : an evident impropriety ; eſpe- 
cially when applied to the ſhort-horned breed 


cf cos, which genennlly, calve with diffi 


_culty.. 


On a general view, it is 4 that the 


expenditure of ſtraw, in this country, is 


adapted to its climature, and to its ſtate f 


huſbandry. Where graſs land abounds, cat= 
tle of courſe are numerous, and ſtraw propor- 


ſock; 


tionally ſcarce. On the contrary, in a corn- 
_ country, ſtraw is more 2 than 


div -— 19-4. — — — up > * 
* L 2 ” P «© a 
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Hock ; and all that is thought « of, there, is 5 to 
get it trodden into manure. .. 


2. RAISING Yarp Manxuzs.., I: would 
be foreign, to the preſent work, t ow 


2 x 
1 © 7\# 4 177 


This country = generally ſtock e enou ough th 
eat every ſtraw it produces; ; therefore to tread 
it to manure, and to waſte it, are, here, ſy- 
nonymous expreſſions. It 1 is all wanted as 
fodder, and it would be an evident abſurdity 
to litter the yard with it. All I propoſe, at 

. preſent, on this ſubject, is, to recommend to 
my countrymen a more provident 1 manage · 
ment of the little yard manure they make, — 
let! its quality be what it mayx. 

The general practice, at preſent, i is to pile 
it on the higheſt part of the yard; or, which 
is ſtill leſs Jjudicibus, to let it lie ſcattered 
about, on the ſide of a ſlope; a8 it were for 
the purpoſe of diſſipating its virtues. Ly 

The urine, which does not mix with the : 
dung} 3 is almoſt invariably led off, the neareſt 
. Way, to the common ſhore; as if it were 
thought a nuiſance to the premiſes. That 
which mixes with the dung is, of courſe, 
carried to the © midden,” and aſſiſts in the 
general diſũpation. 
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A yard of dung, nine tenths of which is 


ſtraw, will diſcharge: even in dry weather, 
ſome of its more fluid parti 

weather; is, notwithſtanding the ſtraw, liable 
RR Fs. a FOOTY on a wears. 
ground. 


But SPY more liable to a 1s a 


mie of dung and urine, with barely a 
ſufficieney of ſtraw to keep it together, in a 
body? In dry weather, the natural oozing is 
conſiderable; and, in a wet ſeaſon, every 


ſnower of rain waſhes it away, in Pn 


It may be a moot point whether; in ſome 
caſes; half the eſſential virtues of the dung, 
as a manure, may not be loſt by improper 
management. Certain it is, that, in all caſes, 
much too great a proportion is loſt; and it 
behoves the huſbandmen of this Diſtrict, and 


of every Diſtrict where the houſing of cattle 


in winter is practiſed, to pay particular atten- 
tion to 1 0 bee eee . N ae” ma- 
miret . 
11 a l proportion of the expence and 
tention, which has of late years been ſo 
yell beſtowed on the making of DaryxING 
POOLS, were to be applied to the forming of 
Done YARBs, the profits, great as they are 
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cles ;* and, in rainy 
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. in one caſe, would, I am perſua 
ſtill greater in the other. . 
Tbe Norfolk 40 BOT ro > th 
Jung wood; with mold, is here indi peniably 
neceſſary, to common good management 
There is no better manure, for GRASSLAND, Th, 
than mold faturated with the oozings of a 
dunghill: it. gets down quicker among the 
graſs, and has generally a more viſible effect. 
than the dung itſelf. To neglect ſo valuable 
a ſource of manure, is neglecting a mine of 
gold and filver, which may be worked at 
will. Under this management, the oe 
land would have the ſelf- ſame dung, it 
has; I 0 kd IG 
annual ſupply of riches, which now run waſte - 
in the ſtrands and rivulets. + 
But, before a dung yard can, with 8 
priety, be bottomed with mold, the bottom 
of the yard, itſelf, ought to be properly 
' FORMED. A part of it, ſituated convenient · 
ly for carriages to come at, and low enough 
to receive the entire drainage of the ſtable, 
cattle ſtalls, and bog ſties, ſhoyld dane 
out, in the manner of an artificial 


pool, with a rim ſomewhat riſing, and with 
covered drains laid into it, from the various 


ſources of liquid manure. 
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foot or more thick, with mold; — ſuch às the 


ſcoweririgs of ditches; the [hovelings of roads}. 


| the coping of ſtone quarries, or the ſoil of 
fille ground, leaving the ſurface diſhing j 


and, within the diſh, ſet the dung pile: 


equally preventing the admiſſion of extrane- 
aus water into the reſervoir, and the We 
= 18 that which falls LIEN its are. 
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| KI an Car win . n, are 
Wenn ſold-ih. the MARKET rows of the 


Vale. WniTBy and ScarBoOROUG H-take 
the ſurplus of ſuch as are fit for the butcher ; 


the s0UTH-COUNT RV DROVIERS: - Maine 


is the principal market for bores, corn, butter; 
Vor. I. | Sh and 
* 


5 tis r back: 
_ carriage; cover the bottom of the baſon, a 


thoſe which are lean; are bought up by 
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of Wrer ace "id butter, ave | 
ſore bacon, travel; by way of Hull; to the 
MzTz0+011s. Horſes are een 
the Lon pon and ronZIOX ManxETs 
PAPER MONEY. An evil, which hey 
been long growing in the markets of this 
kingdom, b Lot. to a e 
titles it to notice. | | 

 - Goip e HA: onfidered as the 
medium of property. Let a man fell hie 
whole ſtock, at market, and it were mere 
chance, if he brought home with him more 


 thana few guineas: The bulk of the value re- 


Ceived is pe PAPER :—not bank notes, 
hut paper other value, than that 
which is given it by the engraver, and the 
name, perhaps, of ſome ſhopkeeper, or other 
petty banker, wholly unknown to the far- 
mer who, probably, is Entirely 3 dran 
. RR EIS 


- Utious. 


1 A by 


One e be ee e a this : 
neighbourhood ; and it is matter of aftoniſh« 
ment; that more do not follow : a circuma 


- 4 4 the 
a 1 I ; 
N : 


T 
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this; . which d beate. of evinagy 
: affords v. 
An ce of Neweaftle 8 yx 
has made a fortune, by coining penny and 
mropenny notes T, which are highly embel- 
liſhed, and rendered valusble, by a long lift 
of reſpectable names; his friend Criſpin at 
the head of them, They are alſo payable 
in London, at a Bie of names, equally reſ- 
pectable and reſponſible : the fineſt burleſque 
upon. modern. banking, which can poſſibly 


pocketed, n, 5 fad pounds by the 
thought. 

The — os money few men 
ee eſpecially, now, when the weigh 


ing of gald is become, in ſome degree, ne- 


ceſſary : 2 ' buſineſs which is extremely 
| TI CPE. A the er wen 
ene 
On the other hand, the preftablencſs of 
fr Fr to thoſe who coin it, is fill 
„ WB Þ.'& "ol 


6 ck with the intereſt of the amount of bills in 


cireulation but by-dead notes; that is, bills loſt and de- 
ſtrayed by accident; the amount of which is clear gain. 
. W Nu and failors 3 


I 


be gonceived. The fellow is ſaid ta have 
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ſuffered to batten on the public, by. of th pros 5 
fits of cornage? Why ſhall one man ba 
Adragged to the gallows, for coining a-few 
ſhillings, while others are ſuffered to amaſs | 
fortunes,” by coining five- and ten | 
pieces? Jf paper 8 . political, the 
profis ariſing from Ut. F. 4 f 
But the inſecurity of: paper EY or 3 
che crime of coining it, form only part of the 
evil, EE” is here meant to be bald pp 06 | 
h view, pretend not to the p ofound in po: 
tical arithmetic ; but I have always under= 
flood, that the prices of commodities, at mar- 
ket, bear a proportion to the quantity of 
money, in circulation. If this be in truth tha 
caſe, the evil, here Nee hes Wa motk 
pernicious tendency. 5 
In the preſent ſtate of 3 this ener 
can preſerve its pre- eminence, as a nation, by 
manufactutes and commerce, alone. The 
demand for the manufactures of a given 
country will ever bear a proportion to Kher | 
comparative price. The price of manufactures 
depends upon thoſe of materials and labor.; E 
and this on the PRICE oF LIVING. If by a 


flow of caſh i in Ca a (30 matter TE 
er 


ther of bl. 6 Glver, . or paper) the 


prices of living, labor, and materials be ſuf⸗ 
fered to advance, the demand for manufac- 
tures will of courſe decline, and with ide 


| proſperity of the nation. 
I wiſh not to intermeddle, officiouſly, in 


oa, OO 4 in 6 place. 


. Theſe PRIVATE COINAGES, ſince 


they were here firſt held up to public notice, 
have engaged the attention of Government. 


Toſuppreſs or check them? No. To give 
them countenance, res literally to ſtamp 


their baleful effuſions with public avowal. 


I END Of THE FIRST VOLUME. 


concerns of Government ; but the ſubject. 1 
>, ſeems to be ſufficiently con- 
nodded with RURAL ECONOMICS, to warrant 
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Subject, and on the Plan of theſe Vot uus, 

may be had of Mr. Nice, Pall Mall; 

Meſſrs. Roz1nsoN, Paternoſter Row z and Ty ; 
Mr. xr adams bf NR - 
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compriſing the aA of LangtD Er 
and the yRESENT PRACTICE of HvSBANDAr, : in 
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including the Management of Lavuspock, in. 


Laictsrzxsfinz, and its s ; together 


with Minutes on AGRICULTURE and PLANTING, 
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including Dzvonsniae,' and Parts of Somerſet» 
ſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Cornwall: buen with 
dioures RE in 1 nne. 


A Fart! T3273 4 1 % 

1 Thee Pour Works, « ws that 4 45 i : 
Bere Fered to the Public, and with the 
RuKAL Boone / * the Soururxx | 
CounT1Fs, now pt ; aring or the Preſs,. 
vil complete Me. M.'s Plan, fo far as re- 
later ta bit own ; Survey of the Rural Prace, 
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